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A link  to  safety 

All  pay  telephones  on 
campus  now  have  one- 
touch  access  to  Campus 
Police.  A single  button  on 
the  more  than  70  pay 
phones.puts  the  caller  di- 
rectly through  to  police  as- 
sistance and  the  campus 
Safe  Walk  Program. 


Office  moves 

The  office  of  the  sexual 
and  gender  harassment  ad- 
visers moves  into  Room 
151  of  Johnston  Hall 
March  24.  Madie  Ferere, 
Valerie  du  Plessis  and 
Prof.  Gerry  Hofstra  can 
still  be  reached  at  Ext. 
6025  and  6100.  The  mail- 
ing address  is  now 
Johnston  P.O.  Box  1679. 


The  gift  of  life 

Tlie  Red  Cross  will  hold  a 
blood  donor  clinic  March 
31  from  10  a.m  to  3:15 
p.m.  in  Peter  Clark  Hall. 
The  Red  Cross  is  still  look- 
ing for  O positive  and 
O negative  blood 
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Included  with  this  issue  of 
At  Guelpli  are  flyers  from 
the  Enjoy  for  Life!  pro- 
gram and  TT1  Travel. 


Thought  for  the  week 

There  is  nothing  so 
annoying  as  to  have  two 
people  go  right  on  talking 
when  you're  interrupting. 

Mark  Twain 

DOWNTOWN  (Si 
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Fur  from  the 
madding  crowd 


College  Royal  '94 


Animals  took  top  billing  with  the  more  than 
20,000  visitors  at  the  70th  annual  College  Royal 
on  the  weekend.  Dog  and  cat  shows,  Old  McDon- 
ald’s Farm  and  the  petting  zoo  were  popular 
stops  for  kids  of  all  ages.  Judges  rated  four 


displays  at  the  top  of  their  classes:  the  Apiculture 
Club;  Science,  Fiction,  Fantasy  and  Horror  Club; 
Economics  Club;  and  Horticulture  Club.  Jennifer 
Kilboume,  OAC  '94,  was  chosen  this  year’s  Col- 
lege Royal  celebrant.  Photos  by  Sandra  Bumes 


Tough  budget  scene  lies  ahead 


Some  difficult  choices  will  have  to  be  made 
soon  if  U of  G is  to  end  the  1 994/95  fiscal 
year  with  no  additional  operating  deficit.  U of 
G may  have  to  find  an  estimated  $5.8  million 
in  savings  in  its  1994/95  $ 157-million  operat- 
ing budget  from  the  Ministry  of  Education  and 
Training  (MET)  if  initial  projections  emerging 
from  MET  are  confirmed. 

President  Mordechai  Rozanski  and  John 
Miles,  director  of  Financial  and  Administra- 
tive Services,  presented  a snapshot  as  of  March 
10  and  a best  estimate  of  Guelph’s  budget 
situation  to  Senate  March  15.  They  stressed 
that  the  numbers  may  change,  but  were  being 
offered  more  to  keep  the  University  commu- 
nity informed  than  to  provide  a final  calcula- 
tion. 

Major  unknowns 

There  are  still  some  major  MET  unknowns, 
particularly  the  proposed  increase  in  tuition 
fees  and  the  reduction  in  provincial  grants 
under  the  expenditure-control  program  (ECP), 
but  it’s  expected  these  will  be  resolved  within 
a week.  The  final  1994/95  budget  will  be 
struck  in  less  than  eight  weeks. 

Rozanski  said  he  remains  confident  that  the 
University  community  will  continue  to  work 
together  and  use  creative,  targeted  approaches 
to  deal  with  the  situation. 

Ontario  universities  are  waiting  to  see  what 
will  come  out  of  the  upcoming  provincial 
budget,  he  said.  Much  of  the  support  for  uni- 
versities comes  from  federal  transfer  pay- 
ments, and  last  month’s  federal  budget  re- 
vealed that  Ottawa  will  maintain  a 
five-per-cent  cap  on  payments  for  this  year, 
then  freeze  them  in  1995/96.  On  top  of  that,  the 
$500-million  loss  in  tobacco-tax  income  has 
Queen’s  Park  looking  at  further  cuts  to  univer- 


sity grants  and  bigger  increases  in  tuition  fees. 

“The  provincial  government  has  indicated 
that  there  are  going  to  be  implications  for  us  in 
transfer  payments,”  said  Rozanski,  “but  we 
don’t  know  yet  what  the  size  of  the  reduction 
will  be.”  Some  speculation  in  the  press  has 
suggested  a three-per-cent  cut  to  the  education, 
social  services  and  health  sectors.  He  noted 
that  the  premier  had  promised  a positive  net 
result  in  the  combination  of  tuition  fees  and 
ECP  cuts,  but  this  promise  was  made  before 
the  new  economic  situation  was  known. 

Guelph  is  certainly  not  alone  in  its  budget 
problems,  said  the  president.  Universities 
across  the  country  are  struggling  to  avoid  defi- 
cits. Universities  in  Alberta,  for  example,  face 
budget  cuts  of  21  per  cent  over  three  years, 
beginning  with  1 1 per  cent  this  coming  year. 
Most  Ontario  universities  are  confronting  po- 
tential deficits  of  three  to  five  per  cent. 

Discussions  on  the  budget  have  been  ongo- 
ing with  Charles  Ferguson,  vice-president,  ad- 
ministration, his  advisory  council,  the  Aca- 
demic Vice-President's  Advisory  Council,  the 
Senate  Committee  on  University  Planning,  the 
Management  Advisory  Group  and  the  Con- 
sultative Forum.  In  addition,  the  President’s 
Budget  Advisory  Group  has  been  meeting 
with  Rozanski  for  two  months  to  go  over  the 
budget  line  by  line.  The  group  expects  to  have 
a better  picture  in  the  next  few  weeks  of  what 
savings  and  further  revenues  can  be  identified. 
To  date,  the  numbers  have  been  fluid,  and  as  a 
result,  possible  solutions  are  evolving  as  more 
information  is  received,  he  said. 

Rozanski  said  he  hopes  to  avoid  more  unpaid 
leave  days,  but  that  will  depend  on  whether  the 
budget  can  be  adjusted  otherwise.  The  Univer- 
sity has  begun  with  a serious  scrutiny  of  what 
can  be  done  by  targeting  substantial  budget 


adjustments  for  the  administrative  core  first, 
he  said.  This  includes  reallocations,  savings, 
reorganizations  and  new  revenues. 

The  University  will  continue  to  consult  with 
the  community  about  the  remaining  budget 
adjustments  necessary  in  other  parts  of  the 
University,  he  said. 

Rozanski  predicted  that  some  solutions  will 
be  one-time  savings  and  others  will  be  cuts  to 
the  base  budget.  ‘There  will  be  hard  choices  to 
make,  but  we  will  talk  about  them  openly  and 
we  will  work  together  as  we  have  done  in  the 
past.”  This  includes  consultations  with  the 
various  groups  discussed  earlier  and  others  as 
appropriate,  he  said. 

Last  May,  when  the  1993/94  operating 
budget  was  presented  to  Board  of  Governors 
for  approval,  U of  G anticipated  ending  the 
fiscal  year  on  target.  This  included  a $1 -mil- 
lion repayment  to  the  $5. 6-mill  ion  deficit  in- 
curred by  the  internal  review  of  non-academic 
units.  B of  G directed  the  University  to  wipe 
out  this  deficit  by  1996/97. 

Miles  said  the  1993/94  operating  budget  will 
end  the  last  day  in  April  on  target,  including 
paydown  of  the  deficit  as  planned. 

General  assumptions 

The  preliminary  budget  is,  of  necessity, 
based  on  some  general  assumptions.  In  terms 
of  the  social  contract,  these  include  a continu- 
ation of  the  freeze  on  salaries  and  benefits, 
three  unpaid  leave  days  for  all  employees  and 
no  pension  contribution  by  the  University. 
Pension  costs  will  be  carried  by  surplus  funds 
in  these  plans. 

It  also  assumes  no  further  cuts  to  the  Ontario 
Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Food  and  Rural  Af- 
fairs budget,  which  affects  the  MET  budget  in 

See  EXPENSES  on  page  3 
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Cultural  relativism  does  not  advance  human  rights 
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The  Feb.  23  At  Guelph  commen- 
tary on  Sulawesi  by  four  Indone- 
sian students  raises  a number  of 
important  issues.  Of  special  con- 
cern is  their  contention  that  cul- 
tural relativism  be  taken  into 
consideration  when  we  are  judging 
the  human-rights  record  of  another 
country. 

In  brief,  the  argument  for  cul- 
tural relativism  goes  as  follows. 
We  should  try  to  display  sympa- 
thetic understanding  towards  the 
values  and  traditions  of  societies 
other  than  our  own  and  not  impose 
our  standards  on  them.  This  means 
we  also  have  to  concede  that  dif- 
ferent nations  have  different  con- 
ceptions of  what  human  rights  are 
and  how  they  should  be  expressed 
and  recognized.  Failure  to  ac- 


Letters  welcome 

At  Guelph  welcome  letters  to  the  editor  from  members  of  the 
University  community.  They  should  be  no  longer  than  250  words 
and  submitted  on  disk  (WordPerfect  5. 1 ) whenever  possible.  Letters 
must  be  signed  for  verification.  Send  them  to  At  Guelph  on  Level  4 
of  the  University  Centre  by  Wednesday  at  noon.  □ 
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knowledge  this  is  an  indication  of 
intolerance  and  inflexibility  on 
our  part. 

But  this  kind  of  doctrine  comes 
at  considerable  cost  because  it  de- 
nies there  are  any  universally 
binding  standards  applicable  to 
human  rights  such  as  those  formu- 
lated in  the  1948  Universal  Decla- 
ration of  Human  Rights.  Are  the 
authors  of  the  commentary  pre- 
pared to  deny  there  are  universal 
standards?  It  would  appear  so  be- 
cause they  endorse  the  position  of 
Indonesia’s  minister  of  foreign  af- 
fairs, Alatas,  who  is  quoted  as  ob- 
jecting to  the  imposition  on  Indo- 
nesia of  “present-day  western 
policies  and  views  on  human 
rights.” 

Here  we  should  note  the  relativ- 
ism. There  are  western  standards, 
but  not  universal  standards.  There 
are  present-day  standards,  but  not 
permanent  standards.  And  if  we 
seek  to  impose  these  so-called  pre- 
sent-day western  standards,  we 
are  guilty  of  what  some  have 
called  “moral  imperialism.” 

It’s  interesting  to  note  that  ac- 
cording to  the  October  1993  bul- 
letin of  Asia  Watch , relativism  is 
far  from  being  the  view  of  all  In- 
donesians. The  bulletin’s  authors 
point  out  that  just  before  the 
World  Conference  on  Human 


Rights  in  Vienna  in  June  1993, 56 
Indonesian  non-governmental  or- 
ganizations issued  a joint  state- 
ment on  human  rights. 

The  bulletin  continues:  “In  a di- 
rect refutation  of  the  position  of 
their  government,  they  stressed 
the  need  of  all  countries  to  uphold 
the  Universal  Declaration  of  Hu- 
man Rights  and  stated  that  trying 
to  focus  on  cultural,  religious  and 
historical  differences  among 
countries  undermines  the  concept 
of  universality.  They  said  that  re- 
spect for  human  rights  is  a vital 
aspect  of  development  and  that 
freedom  of  association,  freedom 
of  expression  and  freedom  of  in- 
formation must  be  guaranteed  if 
people  are  to  be  able  to  participate 
fully  in  the  development  process.” 

The  statement  notes  that  "now 
that  development  has  been  carried 
out  for  two  decades,  it  is  time  for 
priority  to  be  given  to  the  realiza- 
tion of  political  and  civil  rights 
and  democracy. 

“Specifically,  the  56  organiza- 
tions cited  the  need  to  protect  in- 
dividuals against  arbitrary  arrest 
and  detention  and  torture;  to  up- 
hold the  equality  of  women  and 
men  and  recognize  violence 
against  women  as  violative  of  hu- 
man rights;  and  to  protect  labor 
rights  and  prevent  government  in- 


terference in  the  exercise  or  those 
rights.  The  group  called  for  the 
establishment  of  an  independent 
administrative  court  that  can  im- 
pose sanctions  in  response  to  vio- 
lations of  human  rights.” 

In  the  interests  of  fairness,  I 
should  make  clear  that  the  authors 
of  the  bulletin  preface  the  section 
I have  quoted  by  saying  the  de- 
mand for  protection  of  the  basic 
rights  of  expression  and  assembly 
is  growing  in  Indonesia.  But  we 
should  also  note  that  the  basic 
rights  being  talked  about  here  are 
universal  rights  rather  than  sup- 
posedly western  rights. 

My  conclusion,  therefore,  is  that 
it  is  perfectly  appropriate  to  apply 
to  Indonesia  the  standards  en- 
shrined in  the  Universal  Declara- 
tion of  Human  Rights. 

I believe  we  should  be  encour- 
aged that  a growing  number  of 
Indonesians  in  some  positions  of 
influence  are  beginning  to  endorse 
the  concept  of  their  universality.  I 
also  believe  that  the  doctrine  of 
cultural  relativism  espoused  by 
the  authors  of  the  commentary 
does  nothing  to  advance  the  cause 
of  a greater  respect  for  human 
rights. 

Prof.  Brian  Calvert 
Philosophy 


Learning  achievement  depends  on  students 


The  March  2 issue  of  At  Guelph 
devoted  a whole  page  to  “Provid- 
ing Evidence  of  Teaching  Qual- 
ity.” The  goal  of  promoting  a 
cultural  shift  to  provide  greater  em- 
phasis on  “learning  facilitation” 
and  the  explicit  recognition  that 
formal  student  ratings  of  learning 
facilitation  is  only  one  of  many 
types  of  evidence  are  both  long 
overdue. 

It  is  also  great  to  see  the  explicit 
recognition  that  the  effects  of  a 
teacher’s  efforts  at  facilitating 
learning  are  best  assessed  by 
measuring  what  students  learn  and 
how  well  it  was  learned.  But  the 
semantics  of  the  article  are  incon- 
sistent with  these  propositions. 

■ The  terms  “learning”  and 
“learned”  were  used  only  four 
times,  twice  with  the  connota- 
tion of  “student  learning”  and 
twice  with  the  connotation  of 
what  students  “learned.” 

■ The  term  “teaching”  was  used 
43  times,  but  it  was  never  de- 
fined. Readers  could  attach  any 
meaning  they  wanted  to  this 
crucial  term. 

The  problem  with  the  dominance 
of  the  term  “teaching”  is  that  it 
perpetuates  the  hypodermic- 
needle  mythology  that  learning  is 
something  teachers  do  to  students 


— a consequence  of  teacher  “per- 
formances in  the  classroom.”  But 
learning  is  something  students  do 
to  themselves  — it  is  not  what 
teachers  do  to  students. 

Most  student  learning  achieve- 
ment is  dependent  on  what  the  stu- 
dent brings  to  the  process  — mo- 
tivation, intellectual  ability,  prior 
intellectual  achievement,  the 
amount  of  time  spent  on  trying  to 
learn,  etc.  (At  Guelph,  it’s  less 
than  35  hours  a week). 

Other  major  factors  that  have 
been  identified  as  affecting  stu- 
dent learning  include  the  structure 
of  the  program,  the  content  and 
structure  of  courses  taken,  the 
amount  of  contact  with  faculty,  the 
amount  of  academic  contact  with 
other  students,  the  amount  of  ac- 
tive (not  passive)  learning  activi- 
ties involved  in  the  course,  the  na- 
ture and  quality  of  feedback  given, 
the  level  of  expectations  laid  on 
the  students  and  the  flexibility  of 
the  system  to  respect  different 
learning  styles. 

As  learning  facilitators,  teachers 
have  only  partial  control  over 
some  of  these  variables  and  no 
control  over  many  of  them.  The 
critical  factor  to  recognize  is  that 
only  a small  part  of  student  learn- 
ing achievement  is  attributable  to 


teachers’  classroom  performance 
and  style. 

I sometimes  think  the  decreasing 
learning  achievement  at  Guelph 
over  the  last  20  years  has  been 
strongly  associated  with  the  insti- 
tution of  student  ratings  of  teach- 
ing — combined  with  the  ten- 
dency to  rely  solely  on  this  one 
type  of  evidence  — rather  than  the 
institution  of  more  comprehensive 
and  valid  measurement  of  student 
learning. 

Since  formal  student  ratings  of 
teaching  were  instituted,  casual 
observation  suggests  decreasing 
student  time  on  task,  decreases  in 
course  requirements,  changes  in 
grading  practices  (higher  averages 
and  lower  dispersion),  increasing 
fragmentation  of  grading  compo- 
nents in  courses  (regression  to  the 
mean),  etc.  These  elements  and 
practices  are  implicity  assumed  to 
be  generators  of  higher  student  rat- 
ings of  teaching. 

It  is  therefore  great  to  see  that  we 
are  finally  going  to  pay  attention 
to  some  of  the  factors  that  affect 
the  quality  of  learning  more  than 
teaching  practices. 

Prof.  John  Liefeld 
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Alexander  ‘delighted’  with  reappointment 


by  Maurice  Oishi 
University  Communications 

Senate  has  reappointed  Chancel- 
lor Lincoln  Alexander  to  his  sec- 
ond term  by  an  unprecedented 
unanimous  vote.  The  results  of  a 
January  ballot  were  announced  at 
the  March  17  meeting  of  Senate. 

Alexander.  U of  G’s  sixth  chan- 
cellor, officially  begins  his  sec- 
ond three-year  term  in  October. 
He  says  he’s  “delighted”  to  accept 
the  reappointment,  particularly 
given  the  consensus  of  Senate.  “It 
makes  one  very  humble,”  he  says. 

“The  University  of  Guelph  is  an 
institution  of  great  esteem  and  of 
the  highest  calibre,”  says  Alexan- 
der. “A  position  like  this  doesn’t 
come  around  that  often.  I’d  be 
foolish  not  to  accept.  In  short.  I’m 
very  proud.” 

And  so  is  U of  G.  says  President 
Mordechai  Rozanski.  “The  Uni- 
versity is  greatly  honored  to  have 
Lincoln  serve  another  term  as 
chancellor,”  he  says.  “His  pro- 
found commitment  to  students 


and  to  all  members  of  our  commu- 
nity and  the  lustre  he  brings  to  U 
of  G externally  are  extraordinary 
gifts  we  all  value.  The  University 
admires  and  loves  Lincoln.” 

On  a personal  level,  “I  appreci- 
ate the  wise  counsel  and  generous 
support  he  has  offered  me,” 
Rozanski  says. 

At  the  January  Senate  meeting. 
Prof.  Roger  Horton,  Botany,  en- 
dorsed the  chancellor’s  reappoint- 
ment, saying  Alexander  has  been 
much  more  than  a figurehead. 

“His  commitment  of  time  and 
care  for  this  university  has  been 
unrivalled,”  said  Horton.  This 
dedication  extends  beyond  the 
public  and  ceremonial  calling  of 
the  position  to  “a  very  personal 
commitment  and  ability  to  quietly 
advise  and  encourage  at  all  lev- 
els.” 

Alexander  has  embraced  a range 
of  responsibilities  as  chancellor. 
Among  his  most  visible  is  his  high 
school  liaison  activities,  includ- 
ing the  annual  Toronto  Informa- 
tion Night,  says  Chuck  Cunning- 


ham, assistant  registrar  for  liaison 
in  the  Registrar’s  Office. 

“His  outstanding  speaking  abil- 
ity, his  warmth  and  charm  make 
him  the  perfect  ambassador  to 
high  school  students  and  their  par- 
ents,” Cunningham  says. 

He  notes  that  the  chancellor’s 
distinguished  political  and  legal 
career  make  him  instantly  recog- 
nizable among  parents.  “In  many 
ways,  he  personifies  the  qualities 
of  this  institution,  including  his 
interest  in  student  support,  devel- 
opment and  leadership.  Having 
him  allied  with  U of  G speaks 
volumes  about  the  institution.” 

These  sentiments  are  echoed  by 
protocol  officer  Joan  Barr  of 
UA&D,  who  oversees  visiting 
dignitaries  and  manages  special 
events.  Among  the  officials  and 
executives  she  deals  with,  there’s 
the  sense  that  “if  Guelph  weren’t 
a first-class  place,  (Alexander) 
wouldn’t  be  a part  of  it.  He's  a real 
champion  of  the  University.” 

But  it’s  his  winning  charm  that 
is  foremost  in  the  minds  of  many. 


“People  are  just  naturally  at- 
tracted to  him,”  Barr  says.  “If  he’s 
going  anywhere  on  campus  and 
sees  a student,  he’ll  walk  over  and 
say:  ‘Hi,  I’m  Lincoln  Alexander.’ 
Whenever  we  go  to  functions,  I 
allow  extra  time  so  he  can  meet 
people.” 

Convocation  co-ordinator 
Tricia  Halley  of  the  Registrar’s 
Office  says  it’s  the  “little  things” 
that  establish  his  rapport  with  oth- 
ers. “It’s  a very  personal  ap- 
proach, the  way  he  speaks  to 
every  graduand  during  the  cere- 
mony,” she  says.  He  recalls  their 
names  as  they’re  announced  and 
says  something  personal  to  each. 
Student  senator  Chris  Parent 
agrees,  noting  that  for  many  stu- 
dents, the  chancellor’s  words  are 
a convocation  highlight. 

Alexander  also  makes  a point  of 
staying  after  the  ceremony  to 
meet  graduates  and  parents,  mak- 
ing time  for  chat  and  photographs, 
says  Halley.  “Sometimes  I think 
(his  assistants)  have  to  drag  him 
away.” 


Lincoln  Alexander 


Brenda  Whiteside,  secretary  of 
Senate  and  beadle  at  convocation 
ceremonies,  says  that  at  many 
events,  regardless  of  the  VIPs  in 
attendance,  Alexander  will  make 
a point  of  recognizing  people’s 
contributions  and  thanking  them 
personally. 

“He  understands  the  importance 
of  everyone,"  she  says.  “And  that 
shows  the  quality  of  the  man  him- 
self.” □ 


Expenses  to  rise  by  $3.8  million  SENATE  SUMMARY 
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several  ways,  including  shared  salaries  and  overhead. 
Other  assumptions  are  a balanced  budget  before  ex- 
traordinary operating  costs  for  the  proposed  early 
retirement  program  are  allocated,  and  the  use  of  any 
future  savings  resulting  from  the  proposed  early  re- 
tirement program  for  the  structural  rather  than  the 
operating  deficit,  as  part  of  post-social  contract  stra- 
tegic planning. 

It’s  estimated  that  the  $ 149.9  million  in  institutional 
revenues  will  drop  by  $4.5  million  during  the  year 
under  a series  of  hits  from  the  provincial  government 
— the  announced  $ 1.4-million  cut  in  ECP  grants, 
$200,000  in  the  phasing  out  of  the  faculty-renewal 
program,  $400,000  in  reduced  corridor  transfer  pay- 
ments, $800,000  as  U of  G’s  share  of  the  eliminated 
support  for  additional  qualifications  courses  for 
teachers,  and  $200,000  in  contract  service  fees. 

Tuition  revenue  will  fall 

In  addition,  the  current  expectation  is  that  tuition 
revenue  will  fall  by  $1.5  million  as  part  of  the  Uni- 
versity’s previously  developed  multi-year  plan  to 
reduce  undergraduate  enrolment.  The  planned  de- 
crease for  1994/95  has  been  700  full-time  students. 

The  preliminary  budget  also  anticipates  a further 
ECP  reduction  of  $2.5  million  or  three  per  cent  of  the 
operating  grant  if  informal  reports  from  MET  are 
confirmed,  bringing  the  projected  total  to  $7  million. 
A speculated  MET  increase  of  10  per  cent  in  tuition 
fees  — worth  $3  million  — would  leave  a projected 
drop  of  $4  million. 

Responding  to  a query  about  the  wisdom  of  enrol- 
ment cuts  in  light  of  financial  concerns,  Rozanski 
said  the  administration  is  reviewing  all  assumptions, 
including  the  plan  to  curtail  enrolments.  Targeted 
enrolment  increases  in  co-operating  departments 
would  help  reverse  some  of  the  revenue  loss,  at  least 
in  tuition  revenues  rather  than  BIUs,  but  this  would 
mean  larger  class  sizes  and  more  laboratory  sections 
than  would  have  been  the  case  otherwise. 

“We  will  have  to  weigh  our  options  very  carefully,” 
he  said. 

At  the  same  time  that  institutional  revenues  are 
going  down,  it’s  estimated  that  expenses  will  increase 
by  about  $3.8  million,  said  Miles. 

Although  there  were  no  increases  to  the  Univer- 
sity’s salary  budget  because  of  the  social  contract, 
employee  benefits  jumped  dramatically  by  $ 1 .4  mil- 
lion. UIC  and  CPP  rose  by  $500,000,  major  medical 
was  up  $600,000,  dental  increased  $200,000,  and 
other  benefits  such  as  workers  ’ compensation  and  the 
employee  scholarship  plan  rose  by  $100,000. 

In  other  institutional  costs,  the  University’s  utility 
bill  increased  by  $700,000  due  to  projected  rate  in- 
creases for  natural  gas.  said  Miles.  There  are  also 
some  $500,000  worth  of  previous  contractual  com- 
mitments and  initiatives  that  have  already  been  pared 
down  and  are  being  reviewed  for  further  savings.  A 
revised  estimate  of  the  value  of  unpaid  leave  days. 


primarily  due  to  attrition,  adds  $200,000  in  costs. 
And  ad  hoc  cuts  to  balance  the  199/94  budget  add 
another  $1  million. 

A presidential  task  force  on  group  benefits,  which 
is  headed  by  treasurer  Roger  Phillips  and  John  Van 
Esch  of  the  Department  of  Food  Science  and  includes 
representatives  of  the  various  employee  bargaining 
units,  associations  and  retirees,  has  been  set  up  to 
consider  ways  to  stop  the  escalation  of  these  large- 
ticket  benefits  items. 

Rozanski  said  he  recognizes  that  many  of  these  are 
embedded  in  contracts  and  agreements,  but  discus- 
sion must  be  opened  up  to  see  if  something  can  be 
done  to  stop  the  increases,  rather  than  rely  on  take- 
backs,  “because  the  costs  are  rising  so  dramatically.” 

The  task  force  has  met  twice,  first  to  review  the 
costs  of  current  benefits  and  then  to  hear  a presenta- 
tion by  an  external  benefits  consultant  on  the  struc- 
ture of  benefit  programs  at  other  institutions  and 
corporations. 

The  task  force  is  expected  to  make  preliminary 
recommendations  to  the  president  by  May  31. 
Rozanski  said  results  will  not  affect  the  budget  until 
the  next  fiscal  year  and  are  subject  to  required  con- 
sultations. 

The  Waste  and  Inefficiency  Committee  has  also 
identified  ways  to  reduce  waste  and  improve  the 
working  environment  at  the  University.  It  is  prepar- 
ing recommendations  to  stop  bulk  mailings,  to  use  At 
Guelpli  for  printing  and  distributing  information  and 
to  encourage  more  use  of  electronic  mail. 

Support  is  dwindling 

Ontario’s  support  for  higher  education  has  dwin- 
dled constantly  since  1 977/78,  which  is  used  as  a base 
period  in  a recent  report  by  the  Council  of  Ontario 
Universities.  Over  that  period,  tuition  has  increased 
by  $300  to  $600  (measured  in  constant  dollars), 
depending  on  the  academic  program.  At  the  same 
time,  the  value  of  the  annual  provincial  operating 
grant  per  student  coming  to  U of  G has  been  cut  by 
nearly  $1 ,500.  And  throughout  this  period,  universi- 
ties have  absorbed  an  additional  46,000  students. 

Rozanski  noted  that  this  represents  a 12-per-cent 
cut  in  provincial  grants  per  student  served  over  the 
last  15  years,  while  during  the  same  period,  schools 
and  hospitals  both  showed  a 50-per-cent  increase  in 
payment  per  individual  served,  and  medical  practi- 
tioners received  a 1 00-per-cent  increase  under  OHIP. 

“Something  about  values  in  this  province  is  askew,” 
he  said.  U of  G will  continue  to  make  a vigorous  case 
for  higher  education  as  a major  investment  in  the 
future  vitality  of  this  province,  he  said. 

Rozanski  noted  that  the  situation  reinforces  the 
importance  of  Guelph’s  strategic-planning  exercise. 
“We  cannot  allow  ourselves  to  be  the  victim  of 
continuous  provincial  disinvestment.  We  must,  to  the 
greatest  extent  possible,  shape  our  own  destiny.  1 am 
confident  that  working  collegially  and  deliberately, 
we  can  succeed  and,  as  a result,  ensure  our  Univer- 
sity’s quality  and  vitality.”  □ 


Senators  learned  that  Prof.  Jack 
MacDonald  will  return  from  ad- 
ministrative leave  April  4 to  re- 
sume his  position  as  academic 
vice-president.  They  thanked  Prof. 
Iain  Campbell  for  his  contribu- 
tions while  acting  as  vice-presi- 
dent. 

Senate  was  told  that  the  Univer- 
sity’s Pension  and  Benefits  Com- 
mittee and  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors’ Pension  and  Benefits 
Committee  have  recommended 
improvements  to  the  pension 
plans  and  an  early  retirement  win- 
dow. If  approved  by  B of  G this 
month,  the  early  retirement  pro- 
gram could  come  into  effect  as 
early  as  April. 

Rozanski  expressed  concern 
about  the  Ontario  Council  on  Uni- 
versity Affairs’  (OCUA)  recom- 
mended method  for  withdrawing 
$58.5  million  in  funding  for  addi- 
tional qualifications  (AQs) 
courses. 

Although  universities  offering 
AQs  would  be  more  heavily  hit, 
this  action  would^till  cost  Guelph 
more  than  $6  million  over  three 
years  under  the  plan  accepted  by 
the  Ministry  of  Education  and 
Training  (MET),  he  said. 

To  deal  with  this  inequity,  U of 


G has  formed  a coalition  with  six 
other  universities  that  do  not  offer 
AQs.  Six  of  the  presidents  re- 
cently met  with  MET  officials  to 
ask  them  to  reconsider  the  recom- 
mended approach. 

Rozanski  said  he  was  pleased  to 
note  that  MET  is  taking  this  con- 
cern seriously  and  has  agreed  \o 
review  its  approach.  If  not  re- 
versed, the  OCUA  method  will 
cost  U of  G $800,000  in  1994/95. 

Regarding  MET  guidelines  on 
zero  tolerance,  the  president  said 
all  universities  have  expressed  a 
commitment  to  anti-racism  and 
anti-discrimination,  but  have  also 
strongly  defended  the  centrality  of 
academic  freedom  and  freedom  of 
expression. 

Minister  Dave  Cooke’s  recent 
qualifying  statements  indicate  he 
understands  the  issue,  said 
Rozanski. 

Senators  were  informed  that  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Interna- 
tional Activities  will  submit  its 
recommendations  related  to  the 
external  review  of  the  Sulawesi 
Regional  Development  Project  at 
the  May  meeting  of  Senate  rather 
than  the  April  meeting.  This  is  to 
allow  time  to  consider  community 
responses.  □ 


Strategic-planning  update 


Strategic-Planning  Commission 
chair  Prof.  Bev  Kay,  chair  of  the 
Department  of  Land  Resource  Sci- 
ence, gave  Senate  an  update  on  the 
activities  of  the  commission  and  its 
task  forces. 

In  this  data-gathering  and  idea- 
generating phase  of  the  process, 
departments  and  units  have  been 
asked  for  submissions  from  sev- 
eral task  forces.  Senators  ex- 
pressed concern  about  the  short 
time  frame  allowed  to  prepare  the 
detailed  submissions  requested  by 
task  force  8. 

“Because  we  are  concerned 
about  quality  of  the  submissions, 
we  are  prepared  to  be  somewhat 
flexible  in  the  deadline,"  said  Kay. 
Departments  should  take  a few 
more  days,  if  necessary,  to  prepare 


their  responses. 

The  commission  is  firm  about 
the  overall  schedule  because  it  is 
committed  to  allowing  time  later 
in  the  process  for  discussion  in  the 
community  and  at  Senate. 

The  final  report  will  go  to  the 
president,  then  to  Senate  for  de- 
bate and  for  approval  of  those 
items  falling  in  Senate’s  jurisdic- 
tion. Following  that.  Board  of 
Governors  will  consider  the  rec- 
ommendations and  their  financial 
implications. 

Kay  said  the  Senate  executive  is 
currently  exploring  a mechanism 
and  protocol  for  dealing  with  the 
strategic-planning  recommenda- 
tions and  will  bring  a proposal  to 
Senate  for  approval  at  a later  meet- 
ing.O 
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Pension  reform  groups  work  towards  a better  deal 


Editor’s  note:  This  article  was 
provided  by  the  Pension  Reform 
Implementation  Group  to  give 
members  of  the  University  com- 
munity an  update  on  the  pro- 
gress of  campus  pension  reform. 

Stage  1:  1993 
improvements 

The  first  stage  of  pension  plan  im- 
provements recommended  for  ac- 
tion by  the  Presidential  Task  Force 
on  Pensions  in  1992  included  im- 
provements to  the  benefits  under 
all  three  plans  and  a revised  gov- 
ernance structure  with  more  em- 
ployee participation. 

Establishment  of  the  Pension 
Reform  Implementation  Group 
(PRIG),  chaired  by  Sheena  Bam- 
sey  of  the  OVC  Computer  Group, 
was  a recognition  of  the  continu- 
ing mandate  for  change. 

A selection  of  recommended  im- 
provements, based  on  input  from 
all  campus  pension  resource 
groups,  were  approved  by  Board 
of  Governors  in  April  1993. 

They  included  full  inflation  pro- 
tection (to  be  reviewed  and  pro- 
vided annually,  if  affordable),  ret- 
roactive inflation  increases  to 
retirees  to  address  past  losses  of 
purchasing  power,  early  retire- 
ment provisions  (again  to  be  rein- 
stated on  an  annual  basis),  a ceil- 
ing on  member  contributions  to 
reflect  the  maximum  benefit  pay- 
able, a retroactive  change  in  inter- 
est credited  on  member  contribu- 
tions, indexation  of  earnings 
during  periods  of  long-term  dis- 
ability. and  a higher  proportion  of 
pension  income  continuing  to  the 
spouse  following  a member’s 
death  after  retirement. 

B of  G is  formally  charged  with 
administering  the  pension  plans. 
The  board’s  Pensions  and  Bene- 
fits Committee  can  recommend 
policy  changes  and  plan  amend- 


ments. This  committee  has  been 
reconstituted  to  provide  for  in- 
creased member  representation 
and  accountability  and  now  con- 
sists of  six  plan  members  selected 
from  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
Pensions  and  Benefits  (four  plan 
members,  a retired  plan  member 
and  the  committee  chair),  along 
with  five  members  of  B of  G and 
the  president. 

The  role  of  a separate  PRIG  will 
be  unnecessary  once  the  board 
committee,  with  the  support  of  the 
advisory  committee,  adjusts  to  its 
future  role. 


Pension  influences: 
social  contract 

The  need  to  establish  a local  so- 
cial contract  at  U of  G emerged 
separately  from  the  regular  proc- 
ess of  pension  evolution,  yet  it 
directly  affected  the  University 
pension  plans.  The  conditions  of 
the  social  contract  include  mini- 
mizing salary  reduction  through  a 
pension  contribution  holiday. 

The  1993/94  holiday  provides  a 
savings  of  $5.5  million  to  the  Uni- 
versity, based  on  $4.9  million  that 
became  available  as  operating 
funds  and  $700,000  to  be  targeted 
to  enhanced  early  retirement,  “fa- 
cilitated exits”  retraining  and  relo- 
cations. 


Pension  influences: 
early  retirement 
window 


The  University  administration 
has  formulated  a proposal  for  an 
enhanced  early  retirement  win- 
dow, which  has  been  accepted  by 
the  board’s  Pensions  and  Benefits 
Committee.  Details  of  the  window 
will  be  publicized  once  the  ap- 
proval of  the  full  board  is  ob- 
tained. 

Stage  2:  plans 
merger  & future 
enhancements 

When  U of  G was  established, 
three  pension  plans  were  initiated: 
the  professional  plan,  retirement 
plan  and  non-professional  plan 
(NPP).  These  plans  have  evolved 
to  reflect  changing  laws  and  social 
values.  The  task  force  report  rec- 
ommended merger  of  the  three 
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plans  as  part  of  a five-year  agenda 
for  reform. 

PRIG,  whose  mandate  is  to  fa- 
cilitate implementation  of  the  task 
force  recommendations,  has  es- 
tablished a process  whereby  par- 
ticipant consent  can  be  obtained  to 
proceed  with  this  recommenda- 
tion. If  the  design  of  the  proposed 
merged  plan  is  acceptable  to  plan 
members  and  approved  by  the 
pension  regulators,  including  the 
Pension  Commission  of  Ontario,  a 
merger  can  proceed. 

Although  University  policy  and 
union  contracts  require  that  bene- 
fit improvements  given  to  one 
group  of  members  must  be  offered 
to  all,  the  financial  position  of 
each  plan  is  different.  Surplus  is 
the  difference  between  the  assets 
and  liabilities  in  each  of  the  plans. 
It  is  variable  and  calculated  based 
on  the  projections  and  assump- 
tions of  the  pension  actuaries. 

Relative  comparison 

The  tendency  is  to  evaluate  the 
funded  status  of  the  plans  by  com- 
paring surplus  levels,  but  this  pro- 
vides a relative  rather  than  abso- 
lute comparison.  The  professional 
and  non-professional  plans  cur- 
rently have  a higher  surplus  level 
than  the  retirement  plan. 

Given  current  and  anticipated 
levels  of  funding  for  U of  G,  it’s 
difficult  to  see  any  other  signifi- 
cant source  of  funding  for  pension 
benefit  improvements  except 
from  the  “actuarial  surplus.” 

Without  a plan  merger,  continu- 
ing reforms  can  only  be  provided 
based  on  the  ability  of  the  lowest- 
funded  plan  to  pay.  This  would 
severely  impede  Guelph’s  ability 
to  improve  benefits  in  any  plan. 
To  complicate  matters  further,  the 
rates  of  member  contributions 
(and  in  the  case  of  the  NPP,  the 
benefit  formulas)  differ. 

A plan  merger  would  provide 
some  operating  efficiencies  to  the 
University.  The  need  for  three  sets 
of  government  filings  and  differ- 
ent member  communications 
would  be  eliminated,  resulting  in 
an  annual  savings  of  about 
$50,000.  This  alone  may  not  be 
enough  incentive  to  proceed  with 
a merger,  but  combined  with  the 
enhanced  opportunity  to  improve 
the  plans  and  simplify  pension 
communications,  the  advantages 
are  clear. 

PRIG  believes  the  merged  plan 
should  be  designed  on  the  basis  of 
a common  contribution  rate  and 
benefit  formula  for  all  participants 


into  the  future,  with  preservation 
of  the  benefits  accrued  by  each 
member  up  to  the  date  of  merger. 
The  design  will  be  based  on  the 
existing  contribution  rates  and 
benefit  levels  of  the  professional 
plan. 

Even  though  this  plan  has  a pro- 
portionately larger  surplus  than 
the  retirement  plan,  there  is  no 
clear  way  to  use  the  surplus  funds 
for  enhancements  for  the  other 
plan  members  as  well.  If  the  retire- 
ment plan  cannot  afford  the  im- 
provements, it  will  be  much  more 
difficult  to  achieve  further  en- 
hancements in  any  plan. 

The  retirement  plan  has  a rela- 
tively low  surplus  now  because  of 
the  relatively  high  participation  in 
the  last  special  early  retirement 
window  by  members  of  this  plan 
and  because  of  the  slightly  lower 
contribution  level  for  retirement 
plan  members  (0.25  per  cent  less) 
even  though  the  same  benefit  level 
accrues. 

Existing  retirement  plan  mem- 
bers of  a merged  plan  will  pay  0.25 
per  cent  more  in  contributions, 
bringing  them  to  the  same  contri- 
bution level  as  current  profes- 
sional plan  members.  Over  the 
longer  term,  it’s  hoped  this  will 
bolster  the  accrual  of  surplus  in  the 
merged  plans,  enabling  the  evolu- 
tion of  pension  improvements  to 
continue  into  the  future. 

NPP  participant  contributions 
will  rise  by  1.25  per  cent  in  a 
merged  plan  to  achieve  a common 
participant  contribution  level. 
These  participants  will  also  enjoy 
a substantial  improvement  to  their 
pension  benefits. 

Even  though  NPP  and  retirement 


The  Pension  Reform  Implementa- 
tion Group,  Human  Resources  and 
the  Advisory  Committee  on  Pen- 
sions and  Benefits  will  hold  infor- 
mation sessions  next  week  to 
discuss  an  opportunity  to  merge 
the  University’s  pension  plans. 

The  meetings  are  scheduled  as 
follows: 

Retirement  and  non-profes- 
sional plan  members 

■ March  29,  noon,  OVC  Learning 
Centre  1714 

■ March  31,  2 p.m.,  Mac- 
Naughton  1 1 3 

Professional  plan  members 

■ March  28,  noon,  OVC  Leam- 


plan  members  will  experience  an 
increase  in  contributions,  these 
will  help  fund  future  improve- 
ments to  a merged  plan. 

And  for  those  who  leave  the 
University  before  retirement,  the 
termination  benefit  amount  will 
be  greater  because  of  a higher  ac- 
cumulation of  two  times  contribu- 
tions plus  interest.  PRIG  believes 
that  uniformity  in  a merged  plan 
into  the  future  is  the  most  equita- 
ble and  affordable  way  to  accom- 
plish the  aims  of  the  merger.  The 
group  is  working  to  obtain  sup- 
port from  all  collective  bargaining 
agents  as  well  as  staff  and  retiree 
associations. 

Positive  response 

So  far,  PRIG’s  presentations  to 
the  Retirees’  Association,  Staff 
Association,  Faculty  Association, 
Exempt  Staff  Association,  CUOE 
and  the  Police  Association  have 
met  with  positive  response. 

Information  sessions  will  be 
held  over  the  next  few  months, 
giving  pension  plan  members  an 
opportunity  to  make  comments 
and  ask  questions.  PRIG  is  under- 
taking an  extensive  program  to 
explain  the  terms  of  the  merger 
and  its  implications  to  all  plan 
members,  while  acting  as  a facili- 
tator and  resource  to  each  em- 
ployee group  during  information 
sharing  and  the  consent  process. 

Once  campus  consent  is  ob- 
tained, the  proposal  for  merger 
will  be  forwarded  to  the  Pension 
Commission  of  Ontario  for  ap- 
proval. □ 


ing  Centre  1714 

■ March  30,  9 a.m.,  Mac- 
Naughton  113 

All  plans 

■ March  28, 9 p.m.,  OVC  Learn- 
ing Centre  1714 

Register  for  one  of  the  sessions 
by  calling  Norma  Harrington  in 
Human  Resources  at  Ext.  6991. 
People  unable  to  attend  the  session 
scheduled  for  their  plan  are  wel- 
come to  attend  any  session.O 


IGon&on  IHouHt  A 

London,  England  ^ 
Convenient 
spring  & summer 
accommodation 
in  University  ot 
Guelph's 
LONDON  HOUSE 

- Apartments  or  Rooms 

- Minimum  4 nights 

- Monthly  rates  available 

- S45  “/person/night 

- Newly  renovated 

- Smoke-tree  environment 

- Ideal  (or  business/tourist 
travellers. 

Cascott  Property  Management  Services  Inc. 
519-856-4412  or  Fax  S19-856-4087 


SVNEREENICS 


EDUCATIONAL  - BUSINESS  - PERSONAL 
COMPUTER  SALES  & SERVICE 


Networks  Custom  Software 
Hardware  Maintenance 

Software  Training 

Accessories  Technical  Support 

Authorized  Dealers  For: 
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PACKARD  ' 

COMPAQ, 


& MANY  MORE 


763-7756 


SYNERGENICS 
700  Paisley  Rd.  #28 
Guelph,  Ontario 
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WORLD  AT  GUELPH 


Rural  India  better  served  by 
NGO  health-care  programs 


by  Desmond  Hutton 

Office  of  Research 

Rural  health  care  in  India  may 
be  better  served  by  dedicat- 
ing more  resources  to  village- 
based  organizations,  say  U of  G 
researchers. 

Graduate  student  Archana 
Dwivedi  and  Prof.  Harry 
Cummings  of  the  University 
School  of  Rural  Planning  and  De- 
velopment say  a non-govemment 
organization  (NGO)  called  Seva 
Mandir  is  actually  doing  a better 
job  of  helping  villagers  lead  sus- 
tained, healthier  lives  than  a gov- 
ernment operation  called  Inte- 
grated Child  Development 
Services  (ICDS). 

Dwivedi  dedicated  her  master’s 
studies  to  examining  community 
involvement  in  health  programs 
by  comparing  Seva  Mandir  and 
ICDS  programs  in  Udaipur  Dis- 
trict in  the  state  of  Rajasthan  in 
India’s  northwest.  Some  villages 
there  are  served  by  Seva  Mandir, 
others  by  ICDS. 

Both  try  to  fill  the  gaps  left  by 
the  state’s  central  health  system 
— a hierarchy  of  health  centres 
that  works  its  way  down  to  the 
village  level,  where  one  nurse  is 
normally  left  in  charge  of  trying 
to  administer  services  to  five  vil- 
lages. 

“If  both  programs  were  cut  to- 
day,” says  Dwivedi,  “the  legacy 
left  with  the  Seva  Mandir  villages 
would  be  the  ability  to  self-organ- 
ize  and  exercise  know-how  to  de- 
velop their  own  projects.  The 
ICDS  villages  would  have  less 
ability.” 

She  thinks  that  given  the  coun- 
try’s limited  resources,  more 
NGO-based  community-health 
programs  should  be  promoted. 

Although  the  programs  of  both 
organizations  seek  to  involve 
members  of  the  community  in  im- 
proving their  health,  the  groups 
themselves  have  much  different 
approaches.  Because  ICDS  is  a 
centrally  run  program,  it  makes 
broad  mission  plans  that  address 
needs  common  to  many  of  India’s 
villages.  These  include  immuni- 
zation, providing  basic  food  for 
children  and  cleaning  up  drinking 
water. 

What  ICDS  doesn’t  deal  with 
are  the  unique  needs  of  individual 
villages,  says  Dwivedi,  and  that 
has  raised  criticism  about  its  flexi- 
bility. 

In  contrast  to  ICDS,  Seva 


Archana  Dwivedi  compared  the  success  of  government  and  non-gov- 
emment  health-care  programs  in  rural  India. 

Photo  byTrina  Koster,  Office  of  Research 


Mandir  is  driven  by  villagers. 
Volunteers  are  trained  by  the  or- 
ganization for  various  tasks  and 
positions  such  as  village  health 
worker  and  traditional  birth  atten- 
dant. Frequent  meetings  between 
these  people  and  the  villagers  en- 
sure regular  feedback  and  the 
creation  of  programs  the  village 
needs. 

Dwivedi  says  Seva  Mandir’s  fo- 
cus on  education  is  key  to  its  suc- 
cess. Volunteers  teach  villagers 
essentials  such  as  proper  nutrition 
for  children  and  pregnant  mothers 
and  the  importance  of  practising 
sanitary  methods.  It’s  been  esti- 
mated that  up  to  60  per  cent  of 
diseases  encountered  in  Indian 
villages  can  be  minimized 
through  better  education. 

Dwivedi  measured  the  success 
of  the  organizations  by  estab- 
lishing the  level  of  health  in  the 
villages.  She  weighed  the  chil- 
dren and  used  surveys  and  inter- 
views to  gauge  villagers’  percep- 


Student 
exchanges  take 
new  direction 


In  1993, 28  universities  in  1 1 Commonwealth  countries  and  regions 
agreed  formally  to  collaborate  in  student  exchange  programs  em- 
phasizing student  mobility  in  a north-south  direction. 

Four  Canadian  universities  — Guelph,  Carleton,  Dalhousie  and 
UBC  — are  members  of  this  Commonwealth  Universities  Study 
Abroad  Consortium  (CUSAC).  The  Canadian  universities  have 
selected  as  initial  partners  the  University  of  the  West  Indies,  Uni- 
versity of  the  South  Pacific,  University  of  Ghana,  University  of  Dar 
es  Salaam,  University  of  Swaziland  and  Nanyang  Technological 
University  in  Singapore. 

As  soon  as  course  equivalents,  local  arrangements,  costs  and 
related  matters  are  sorted  out,  it’s  hoped  to  have  Guelph  students 
undertaking  study  semesters  in  these  universities,  says  Prof.  Jim 
Shute,  director  of  the  Centre  for  International  Programs.  “This 
should  bring  balance  into  our  portfolio  of  study-abroad  programs, 
which  so  far  have  been  largely  oriented  to  Europe,"  he  says.  □ 


Liaison  officers  collaborate 


Ontario  international  liaison  offi- 
cers (ILOs)  have  created  an  infor- 
mal working  group,  with 
representatives  from  Guelph  and 
the  universities  of  Windsor, 
Brock,  Western,  Waterloo,  Wil- 
frid Laurier,  McMaster.  Toronto, 
Ryerson,  York,  Carleton,  Trent 
and  Queen’s.  The  first  meeting 
was  held  at  U of  G. 

The  group  provides  a forum  for 
ILOs  to  discuss  matters  of  mutual 
concern,  such  as  changing  gov- 


ernment policies,  shrinking  re- 
sources, increasing  demands  on 
human  resource  development, 
expanding  work/study  abroad 
and  faculty  exchanges,  institu- 
tional links  and  internationaliza- 
tion of  universities. 

ILOs  are  becoming  increasingly 
involved  in  helping  their  institu- 
tions develop  and  implement 
policies  on  their  involvement  in 
international  activities  and  inter- 
nationalization. O 


tions  of  their  own  well-being. 

The  results?  Although  children 
covered  by  ICDS  programs  were 
marginally  healthier,  adults  in  the 
Seva  Mandir  villages  had  a better 
understanding  of  health  matters. 
They  had  higher  rates  of  immuni- 
zation against  major  killers  such 
as  diphtheria  and  tetanus,  and 
were  more  aware  of  the  impor- 
tance of  family  planning. 

This  research  is  sponsored  by 
the  International  Development 
Research  Centre.  □ 


Norwegian 
alumni  unite 

Sixty-five  Norwegians  have 
formed  the  Canadian  Alumni  Club 
of  Norway.  Membership  is  open  to 
those  who  hold  an  academic  de- 
gree from  a Canadian  university  or 
college.  The  club  aims  to  increase 
Canada’s  visibility  in  Norway.  O 


Ten  receive  support  for 
international  research 


In  the  ninth  and  final  round  of  the 
compet  ition  for  international  field- 
study  grants,  10  students  were 
awarded  funding. 

■ PhD  zoology  student  Carita 
Bergman  will  travel  to  Tanza- 
nia to  study  “Forage  Selection 
Strategies  of  African  Buffalo.” 

■ Rural  extension  studies  under- 
graduate Helene  Gregoire  will 
do  a study  on  participatory 
needs  assessment  in  the  Hon- 
duras. 

■ DVM  student  Suzan  Krakauer 
will  do  research  on  tropical 
livestock  disease  in  India. 

■ PhD  philosophy  student 
Jonathan  Lavery  will  study 
Greek  philosophy  in  Greece. 

■ Tina  Managhan-Bowser,  a BA 
student  in  international  devel- 
opment and  geography,  will 
spend  the  fall  semester  in  Na- 
mibia. 

■ Biological  science  undergradu- 
ate Erin  O’Connell  will  attend 


the  1994  WUSC  international 
seminar  in  Benin  this  spring. 

I DVM  student  Sandra 
Romanauskas  will  study  tropi- 
cal veterinary  medicine  in  In- 
dia. 

I Master’s  sociology  student 
Steffanie  Scott  will  visit  Mex- 
ico to  study  the  disruption  of 
rural  livelihoods,  environment, 
gender  and  sustainable  devel- 
opment in  Mexican  agriculture. 

I DVM  student  Ann  Swamey  is 
headed  for  Kenya  to  study  bru- 
cellosis in  livestock  of  the 
Maasali. 

i Master’s  zoology  student 
Graham  Thompson  will  exam- 
ine the  reproductive  behavior 
of  Jamaican  termites  in  Ja- 
maica.O 


WHY  LIVE  WITH  PAIN? 


ftdm  to  you  U d C Eipbyn  OtntU  » Pkqmt\  la  amng*. 


Universities , consultant 
form  partnership 


A new  consortium  of  five  On- 
tario Universities  (Guelph,  Wa- 
terloo. McMaster,  Carleton  and 
Western)  and  the  Ottawa-based 
consulting  firm  Hickling  Cor- 
poration has  just  been  formal- 
ized. 

Known  as  the  Canadian 
Higher  Education  Group,  this 
consortium  will  combine  the 
educational  training,  research 


and  development  capabilities 
of  the  five  universities  with  the 
marketing,  management  and 
business  development 
strengths  of  Hickling. 

The  group  will  submit  joint 
bids  for  projects  in  human  re- 
sources development  and  insti- 
tutional strengthening  in  the 
higher  education  sector  inter- 
nationally. □ 


DELIVERS! 

Now  is  the  best  time  to  enjoy  Quality  Drinking  Water 
from  a name  you  have  trusted  for  over  50  years. 


* SPECIAL  * 
Cooler  Rental 
$99.00/Year* 
Water  Delivery 
$5.99/18  LL  Jug* 

• NEW  12  MONTH  CONTRACT 
••  WITH  OUR  PREP  A ID  COUPON 
PROGRAM 


2627 


HAILAN  SUN 

M.O.(China)  Dr.  Ac. 


12  years 
ejperience 


RELIEVE: 


Neck,  Shoulder  & Back  Pain 
Arthrilis  ♦ Headaches  ♦ Insomnia 
♦ Stress  & Tension  ♦ Allergies  ♦ Smoking 
Bronchitis  ♦ Asthma 
Digestive  & Urinary  Disorder 
Menstrual  Problems  & much  more  with 


ACUPUNCTURE,  HERBAL 
MEDICINE  & SHIATSU 
NEW  WEIGHT  LOSS  PROGRAM 


I Hamilton  Fa 9 30-530; S*  10 
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PRIMA-RATE  SAVER 

. .the  dead  sea  was  only  a little  sick." 

822-1072 

Guelph  &.  Wellington 


VISITORS 


Toxicology  symposium  to  NOTICES 
examine  the  Great  Lakes 


U.S.  anthropologists  Deborah 
Gewertz  and  Frederick  Errington 
are  visiting  U of  G March  24  and 
25,  sponsored  by  the  Department 
of  Sociology  and  Anthropology, 
the  Department  of  History,  the 
women's  studies  program.  Col- 
laborative International  Develop- 
ment Studies  and  the  Intercollege 
Activities  Fund. 

Gewertz  teaches  at  Amherst 
College  in  Massachusetts; 
Errington  is  the  Charles  A.  Dana 
Professor  of  Anthropology  at 
Trinity  College  in  Connecticut. 
They  have  both  conducted  exten- 
sive research  in  Papua  New 


Guinea  and  done  joint  research 
among  cowboys  and  coal  miners 
in  Montana. 

Gewertz  will  give  a public  lec- 
ture March  24  on  “Can  Anthro- 
pologists Speak  to  Feminist  Is- 
sues: The  Difficulty  of  Making 
Cross-Cultural  Comparisons 
Both  Relevant  and  Fair.”  The  talk 
begins  at  7 p.m.  in  Room  031  of 
the  MacKinnon  Building. 

Errington  will  speak  March  25  at 
2 p.m.  in  MacKinnon  1 32  on  “Du- 
elling Currencies  in  East  New 
Britain:  The  Construction  of  Shell 
Money  as  National  Cultural  Prop- 
erty.” □ 


The  Toxicology  Students’  Asso- 
ciation will  hold  its  eighth  annual 
toxicology  symposium  March  26. 
This  year’s  theme  is  ‘Toxicology 
of  the  Great  Lakes  Basin:  A Cur- 
rent Understanding.” 

Guest  speakers  are  Mike 
Gilbertson  of  the  International 
Joint  Commission,  Marianne 
Lines  of  the  Great  Lakes  Pollution 
Prevention  Centre,  George 
Werezak  of  Dow  Chemical  Can- 
ada Inc .,  T refor  Reynoldson  of  the 
National  Water  Research  Institute 
and  Prof.  Keith  Solomon  of  the 
Centre  for  Toxicology. 

Registration  begins  at  8 a.m.  in 


CLASSIFIEDS 


FOR  SALE 


Jack  Russell  terrier  puppies,  excellent 
pedigree,  first  shots  and  dewormed, 
7S6-4026. 

Three-bedroom,  two-storey  brick 
house  on  quiet  street  near  park  and 
Eramosa  River  Trail,  five  minutes  to 
University,  freshly  renovated,  new 
kitchen,  Joan  or  Paul,  836-8753. 

Moving  sate:  hi-fi  stereo  VCR,  Sam- 
sung hi-fi  mini-digital  stereo  compo- 
nent system,  21 -inch  stereo  color  TV, 
king-sized  waterbed  with  headboard, 
girl's  eight-speed  bicycle,  men's  three- 
speed  bike,  black  wall  unit,  blue-green 
sofa,  dining  table  with  four  chairs,  etc., 
Ming,  Ext.  6683  or  766-1 656. 

286TX  computer,  HD,  640K,  40  meg, 
two  3 1/2 -inch  disk  drives,  color  moni- 
tor, DMP300  printer,  letter-quality,  trac- 
tor-feed, $750,  767-1066  evenings. 

Smoke-grey  desk  trays,  Ext.  2965  or 
821-5502. 


campus,  parking,  available  May  1, 
$595  a month  until  September,  $795 
after,  includes  utilities.  Jane,  Ext.  4018 
or  836-6862  evenings. 


AVAILABLE 


Wordprocessing  using  WordPerfect 
5.1,  reasonable,  821-5502. 

Early  childhood  education  teacher  will 
provide  day  care  in  home  for  children 
ot  alt  ages,  flexible  hours,  Waverly 
Drive  area.  Christine,  823-0720  after  7 
p.m. 


WANTED 


Mate's  or  captain's  bed  in  good  condi- 
tion, Donna.  Ext.  6753  or  837-1596 
after  5 p.m. 

Crib  and  twin  stroller  in  good  condition, 
Ext.  2365. 

Women's  softball  league  needs  play- 


ers or  teams  for  Tuesday  night  league, 
Laurie,  822-7382,  or  Dave,  767-2565. 

Two-bedroom  apartment  for  two  quiet, 
responsible  female  non-smokers,  one 
employed  full  time,  one  a senior  stu- 
dent, starting  in  September,  Brenda, 
Ext.  76267,  or  Grace,  Ext.  78504. 

Mature  male  seeks  affordable  one- 
bedroom  or  bachelor  apartment  or 
room  in  shared  unit  (preferably  fur- 
nished) for  summer,  Gregory,  Ext. 
4850  or  821-6928. 


FOUND 


Dissecting  kit  in  the  women's  locker- 
washroom  near  the  OVCP  McIntosh 
Lane  entrance  Feb.  9,  Ext.  4552. 

Classifieds  is  a free  service  avail- 
able to  staff,  faculty,  students  and 
graduates  of  the  University.  Items 
must  be  submitted  in  writing  by 
Wednesday  at  noon  to  At  Guelph  on 
Level  4 of  the  University  Centre. 


Room  113  of  the  MacNaughton 
Building.  Tickets  are  $5  for  the 
lectures,  $12  for  lectures,  lunch 
and  a reception,  and  are  available 
at  the  door,  from  the  UC  box  of- 
fice and  from  Biology  House  be- 
tween 10  a.m.  and  4 p.m.  Space  is 
limited.  For  more  information, 
call  824-6270. 


JOBS 


As  of  March  1 8,  1994,  the  follow- 
ing job  opportunities  were  avail- 
able: 

Assistant  Internal  Audit  Man- 
ager, temporary  leave  on  a two- 
year  contract.  Salary  range: 
$33,783  minimum,  $39,695  nor- 
mal hiring  rate,  $42,229  midpoint. 
Assistant  to  OVC  Publicity  Offi- 
cer, part  time  about  20  hours  a 
week  from  May  1 to  Sept.  1/94 
(negotiable). 

To  determine  the  availability  of  Uni- 
versity employment  opportunities, 
visit  Client  Services  on  LevelSofthe 
University  Centre  or  call  836-4 900.0 


GRAD  NEWS 


The  final  examination  of  PhD  can- 
didate Jeff  Parker,  Crop  Science, 
is  April  7 at  1 1 a.m.  in  Room  307 
in  the  Crop  Science  Building.  His 
thesis  is  “Genetic  Studies  on  Self- 
Incompatibility  as  a Pollination- 
Control  System  in  Oilseed  Rape 
(. Brassica  Napus  L.  ssp.  Oleifera)." 
His  adviser  is  Prof.  Wally 
Beversdorf.  □ 


Symposium  planned 

The  Department  of  Environmental 
Biology  is  hosting  its  third  annual 
graduate  student  symposium 
March  31  from  8:30  a.m.  to  5 p.m. 
at  the  Arboretum  Centre.  It  will 
consist  of  poster  and  platform  ses- 
sions on  current  graduate  research 
in  the  department,  covering  such 
areas  as  entomology,  plant  pathol- 
ogy and  environmental  toxicology. 
Guest  speaker  is  Len  Ritter,  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Canadian  Net- 
work of  Toxicology  Centres. 

Power  of  attorney 

Guelph  MPP  Derek  Fletcher  is 
holding  an  information  clinic  on 
the  Substitute  Decisions  Act,  a law 
about  powers  of  attorney  that  goes 
into  effect  next  year,  March  24  at  7 
p.m.  at  the  Evergreen  Seniors  Cen- 
tre, 683  Woolwich  St.  For  more 
information,  call  836-4190. 

Nutrition  works 

Take  care  of  yourself  this  spring. 
Enjoy  for  Life!  is  offering  a “Nu- 
trition Works”  workshop  on 
weight  loss  and  improved  energy 
March  25  and  26  and  “Activity 
Works”  classes  starting  March  23 
and  running  Wednesdays  from 
7:15  to  8:30  p.m.  For  details,  call 
Linda  Barton  at  Ext.  3799. 

NSERC 
refutes  rumors 

Responding  to  rumors  about  the 
status  of  the  Natural  Sciences  and 
Engineering  Research  Council’s 
research  grants  program,  the  coun- 
cil has  announced  that  it  has  no 
plans  to  terminate  the  program.^ 


Modem  desk,  30*  x 60*;  buffet  and 
hutch  with  glass  doors;  sofabed,  836- 
8069. 

1981  Oldsmobile  Regency,  original 
paint.  846-8193. 


FOR  RENT 


Rooms  in  Morriston/Puslinch  area, 
near  401  and  Hwy.  6,  $325  and  $365 
a month,  utilities  included,  767-0260. 

Two-bedroom  house  to  share  with  one 
other  person,  Waterloo/Edinburgh 
area,  laundry,  parking,  full  use  of  house 
and  backyard,  30-minute  walk  to  cam- 
pus, available  now,  $425  a month  plus 
utilities,  Mandy,  Ext.  4096  or  763-1 396. 

Two-bedroom  apartment  on  bus  route, 
near  shopping,  non-smokers,  no  pets, 
available  May  1,  references,  821- 
5412. 

Unfurnished  room  in  shared  house  at 
Woodlawn  and  Victoria,  no  pets  or 
smoking,  parking  and  cable  included, 
available  now,  $200  a month  plus 
share  of  utilities.  Barbara,  821-4023,  or 
Pat,  Ext.  3156. 

Century  farmhouse  to  share,  15-min- 
ute drive  from  campus,  must  like  dogs, 
$385  a month,  leave  message  for  Jan 
at  824-6838. 

New  furnished  three-bedroom  base- 
ment apartment.  20-mlnute  walk  to 


66  ACRES 

Eramosa/Milton  Townline 

• approx.  50  acres  workable 
hardwood  bush  • pond  • build  your 
dream  farm  • S220.000 

BONNIE  MULLEN  837-1300 

representing 

REMAX  Realty  Specialists  Inc. 


Where-iecurity  is 
;a  (omern  . . . 


...  (all  Your  Partner 
jn  Protection 


smith 


SECURITY 


• Home  and  Business 
Alarm  Systems 

• 3M  Window  Films 

• Video  Surveillance 
Equipment 

Guelph  763-841 1 / 


Tucker-Johnson  Limited 


□ Sales,  Leasing,  Parts  & Service 

□ Golf,  GTI,  Jetta,  Passat,  Cabriolet, 

Corrado,  Eurovan 

□ European  delivery  service  available 

□ Courtesy  Shuttle  Service 

FREE'  — 10  year  warranty  on  new  Golf  & Jetta 

**Half  km  west  of  the  Hanlon  on  Hwy  24 

659  Wellington  St  W.,  Guelph  ♦ Phone:  624-9150  + FAX:  824-7746 

* Until  the  end  of  April,  1994 


110  ACRE  FARM 
Backing  the  Eramosa  River 

Situated  on  the  beautiful  Indian  Trail.  Minutes  to  Guelph  or  the  Guelph 
Line  and  401. 

3-bedroom  bungalow  with  finished  basement.  36  x 36  drive  shed 
heated  by  oil  furnace.  Bank  barn  70  x 27,  harvestore  silo  with  elevator. 
40  acres  of  bush.Very  picturesque  homeslead.  Asking  5299,000. 

Phone  Monty  Albert,  Associate  Broker,  837-1300. 

REMAX  REALTY  SPECIALISTS  INC.,  Realtor 


AT  WORK 


Information/Registration  Meeting 

Friday,  March  25  , 12  noon 
MacKinnon  Bldg.,  Room  236 

10  week  series  starts  April  8,  1994 
Registration  closes  April  15,  1994 

For  more  inlormation  call  Karen,  ext.  2562 
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CALENDAR 


THURSDAY,  MARCH  24 

Anti-Racism  Week  - Darimeade, 
co-founder  of  the  Black  Action  De- 
fence Committee,  speaks  at  noon  in 
UC  429.  At  7 p.m.,  there  will  be  an 
open-stage  reading  in  the  OTAS 
lounge  on  UC  Level  5. 

Concert  - The  Early  Music  Ensem- 
ble performs  under  the  direction  of 
Prof.  Mary  Cyr  at  noon  in  MacKin- 
non 107. 

International  Work  at  Guelph  - 

Prof.  Truman  Phillips,  Agricultural 
Economics  and  Business,  discusses 
household  food  security  based  on 
his  work  in  Asia  at  1 p.m.  in  MacK- 
innon 237. 

Land  Resource  Science  Seminar  - 
"Using  TDR  for  Measuring  Soil  So- 
lution Salinity”  is  the  topic  of  Arie 
Nadler  of  the  Volcani  Centre  in  Is- 
rael at  3: 10  p.m.  in  Richards  124. 

Economics  Seminar  - Gillette  Hall 
of  the  University  of  Toronto  consid- 
ers the  “Impact  of  the  Peruvian  Het- 
erodox Stabilization  Program  on 
Poverty  and  the  Distribution  of 
Welfare"  at  4 p.m.  in  MacKinnon 
132. 

Population  Medicine  Seminar  - 

George  Nasinyama  offers  “An 
Epidemiologic  Study  of  Non-Ty- 
phoidal  Salmonella  and  Verocyto- 
toxigenic  E.  Culi  in  Uganda: 
Prevalence  and  Case-Control  Stud- 
ies," and  Frank  Pollari  provides  an 
“Assessment  of  Data  Quality: 
VMIMS"  at  4 p.m.  in  OVC  Learn- 
ing Centre  1713. 

College  Meeting  - Students,  staff 
and  faculty  of  the  College  of  Arts  — 
and  all  members  of  the  University 
interested  in  the  college’s  programs 
— are  invited  to  attend  an  open 
forum  on  strategic  planning  from  5 
to  7 p.m.  in  MacKinnon  120.  For 
more  information,  call  Prof. 
Michael  Keefer,  English,  at  Ext. 
3268  or  3247. 

Student  Leadership  Program  - 

“Rising  to  the  Challenge,”  an  explo- 
ration of  strategic  planning  for  stu- 
dent leadership  at  U of  G,  runs  from 
5 to  7 p.m.  in  the  Eccles  Centre. 

FRIDAY,  MARCH  25 

Land  Resource  Science  Seminar  - 
Endr6  Tessier  of  Laval  University 
discusses  “Modelling  Metal  Con- 
centration in  Sediment  and  Benthic 
Organisms”  at  9: 10  a.m.  in  Richards 
038. 

Nutritional  Sciences  Seminar  - 
"Good  Nutrition  is  More  than  Nu- 
trients" is  the  topic  of  Prof.  Craig 
Alexander  at  11:10  a.m.  in  Animal 
Science  and  Nutrition  141. 

Biomedical  Sciences  Seminar  - 
Graduate  student  Baljit  Singh  con- 
siders “The  Effect  of  E.  Co//-De- 
rived  Lipopolysaccharides  on  the 
Surface  Coat  of  Pulmonary  In- 
travascular Macrophages  of  Sheep’ 
at  noon  in  OVC  1642. 

Anti-Racism  Week  - An  anti-ra- 
cism workshop  begins  at  noon  in  the 
MacKinnon  red  lounge. 

Interdepartmental  Evolution  and 
Systematics  Seminar  - Prof.  Gard 
Otis,  Environmental  Biology, 


speaks  on  “Morphological  Versus 
Molecular  Phylogeny  of  the  Euso- 
cial  Bees"  at  3:10  p.m.  in  Axelrod 
117. 

Concert  - The  U of  G Orchestra  and 
Concert  Winds,  under  the  direction 
of  Henry  Janzen  and  John  Goddard, 
perform  at  8 p.m.  at  War  Memorial 
Hall.  Tickets  are  $5  at  the  door  or 
from  the  Department  of  Music. 

MONDAY,  MARCH  28 

French  Studies  Lecture  - Gilles 
Marcotte  of  the  University  of  Mont- 
real looks  at  “Petite  anthologie 
p6remptoire  de  la  literature 
qu6b6coise”  at  8 p.m.  in  MacKin- 
non 316. 

Brass  Taps  - Big  Sugar  performs 
nightly  until  March  30. 

TUESDAY,  MARCH  29 

Our  World  - “Exotic  Asian 
Women"  is  the  topic  at  12:10  p.m. 
in  UC  103. 

Economics  Seminar  - Prof.  David 
Prescott  discusses  “Sectoral  Shocks 
and  the  Natural  Unemployment 
Rate”  at  12:10  p.m.  in  MacKinnon 
308. 

Physics  Seminar  - Prof.  Donald 
Sullivan  looks  at  “PhaseTransitions 
in  Surfactant  Solutions”  at  4 p.m.  in 
MacNaughton  113. 

Concert  - “Only  in  Canada"  fea- 
tures the  U of  G Choir  and  Prof. 
Robert  Hall,  Music,  on  the  Yamaha 
Disklavier  at  7:30  p.m.  in  Dublin 
Street  United  Church.  Tickets  are 
$5  at  the  door  or  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Music. 

WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  30 

Concert  - Tony  Bird  performs  at 
noon  in  the  UC  courtyard. 

Gerontology  Seminar  - “Aging 
and  the  Promotion  of  Active  Liv- 
ing” is  the  topic  of  Barry  McPher- 
son of  Wilfrid  Laurier  University  at 
12:10  p.m.  in  FACS  233. 

THURSDAY,  MARCH  31 

Satellite  Teleconference  - “Ex- 
ploring Internet  2 . . . Back  to  Ba- 
sics” provides  an  introduction  to  the 
international  computer  network 
from  noon  to  2 p.m.  in  UC  103. 

Concert  - Pianist  Tom  Plaunt  gives 
a free  noon-hour  concert  in  MacK- 
innon 107. 

Economics  Seminar  - Nicole 
Fortin  of  the  University  of  Montreal 
speaks  at  4 p.m.  in  MacKinnon  1 32. 

Concert  - The  U of  G Jazz  Ensem- 
ble, directed  by  Prof.  Howard 
Spring,  Music,  performs  at  7:30 
p.m.  in  the  Faculty  Club.  Admission 
is  free. 

MONDAY,  APRIL  4 

Brass  Taps  - She  Stole  My  Beer 
performs  nightly  until  April  6. 

TUESDAY,  APRIL  5 


Physics  Seminar  - Prof.  Barbara 
Frisken  of  Simon  Fraser  University 
looks  at  “Critical  Fluids  in  Silica 
Gel”  at  4 p.m.  in  MacNaughton  113. 

Student  Involvement  and  Lead- 
ership Series  - This  biweekly  series 
for  student  leaders  and  organiza- 
tions continues  with  “Making  the 
Match”  at  5:10  p.m.  in  the  Eccles 
Centre. 


WORSHIP 


Catholic  mass  is  celebrated  Sun- 
days at  1 0: 1 0 a.m.  in  Thombrough 
100.  The  ecumenical  Open  Door 
Church  meets  Sundays  at  7 p.m.  in 
UC  442. 

Midweek  — A Time  with  God, 
a meditative  service,  is  Wednes- 
days at  12:10  p.m.  in  UC  533. 

On  Thursdays,  Women’s  Spiri- 
tuality begins  at  1 2: 1 0 p.m.  in  UC 
335  and  the  Lutheran  Lunch 
Bunch  meets  at  noon  in  UC  444. 
Womanspirit  runs  Fridays  at 
12:10  p.m.  in  UC  533. 

Sister  Christine  speaks  on  “So- 
cial Action  as  an  Expression  of 
Spirituality”  March  27  at  10:30 
a.m.  at  the  Guelph  Unitarian  Fel- 
lowship on  Harris  Street  at  York 
Road. 

Multifaith  calendar 

March  27  is  the  spring  festival 
Holi  in  Hinduism,  Palm  Sunday  in 
Christianity  and  the  First  day  of 
Pesach  or  Passover  in  Judaism. 
Passover  is  celebrated  for  eight 
days  with  special  prayers  and 
symbolic  foods. 

In  Sikhism,  March  28  is  Hola 
Mohalla,  marking  the  onset  of 
spring. 

Reprinted  with  the  permission  of 
Canadian  Ecumenical  Action.  G 


Economics  Seminar  - David  De 
Meza  and  Prof.  Clive  Southey  speak 
at  12:10  p.m.  in  MacKinnon  132. 


Extend  the  life  of  your 
upholstered  furniture  . . . 

♦ carpet  & upholstery  cleaning 

♦ air  duct  cleaning 


STEAMATIC 

the  total  cleaning  servi 


Valerie  Poulton 
CALL  TODAY  836-7340  At  your  service! 


Canadian  Criss  Cross 
by  Walter  D.  Feener 


H5 

6 

7 

8 

Ml 

13 

1 . Mongrel  dog 

5.  Unoccupied 
space 

9.  Cooper's 
product 

1 1 . Singer  Moore 

12.  Trellis 

13.  Spanish 
farewell 

14.  Space  creature 

15.  Impulses 

17.  Take  the  prize 

18.  People  of 
ancient  Britain 

19.  Requirement 

21.  Clergyman 
with  the 
military 

22.  Brother  Fr. 

24.  Mohammed's 

birthplace 

27.  Pronounce- 
ments 

29.  Mulberry  bark 

31 . Vowel 
omission 

33.  At  once 

34.  Carry  on,  after 
stopping 

35.  No. 10  Iron 

37.  Jurist  Joseph 

38.  Taught  by 
rigorous 
exercises 

40.  States:  Fr. 

41.  Babe  Ruth  was 


DOWN 

1.  Seaman 

2.  Strong  impulse 

3.  Bridges  movie 

4.  Aviv 

5.  Change  the 
course  of 

6.  Green  shade 

7.  Double-reed 
instruments 

8.  Church  service 

9.  Credence 

10.  Female  demon 

1 1 . Ripe 

12.  Lowly  chess 
piece 

16.  Commanding 
officer 

18.  Coined  money 

20.  Sanctify 

23.  Stair  faces 

25.  Test  eggs 


26.  Farthest  obit 
point 

28.  Hot  drink 

30.  Inspired  by  god 

31 . Poetry  muse 

32.  "Willy " 

(Miller's 

“traveling 

salesman") 

34.  Argued  a case 
in  court 

35.  Cellar  stock 

36.  Actress 
Sommer 

39.  Pied  Piper 
follower 


For  crossword 
solution,  see  page  4 


What  Can 
Our  Professionals 
Do  For  You ? 


Whether  you’re  preparing  material  for 
publication,  organizing  a conference, 
promoting  an  event/program  or  raising  funds, 
competition  demands  that  you  capture  the 
attention  of  your  audience. 

The  services  and  expertise  you  need  to  make  this 
happen  are  available  on-campus. 

We  offer  a team  of  designers,  ^ . 

photographers  and  w/Q  V“*  • Cxi^ 

printers  to  enhance  the 
impact  of  your  JmJ  / 

publication. 

Call  us  or  drop 
by  and  we'll  show 
you  what  we  can 
do  for  you! 

216  Blackwood  Hall  on  Trent  Lane  x 2757 
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STUDENT 

SPEAK 

by  Justin  Diggle 


Controversy  clouds  CSA 
elections,  referendum 


A shroud  of  controversy  surrounds 
the  results  of  the  Central  Student 
Association  (CSA)  elections  an- 
nounced Feb.  25.  Only  Five  of  the 
six  executive  positions  were  filled, 
and  questions  are  being  raised 
about  the  acceptability  of  the  Ca- 
nadian Federation  of  Students 
(CFS)  fee-increase  referendum. 

The  five  students  elected  were 
spokesperson  Leslie  Isaacs,  fi- 
nance and  operations  commis- 
sioner Quinn  Dam,  activities 
commissioner  Anissa  Jones,  local 
affairs  commissioner  Kate 
Armstrong  and  internal  commis- 
sioner Don  Cockbum. 

The  sole  candidate  for  the  exter- 
nal portfolio,  student  senator  Kim 
Emmerson,  was  disqualified  and 
denied  an  appeal  at  a recent  CSA 
board  of  directors  meeting.  She 
was  disqualified  because  of  a let- 
ter to  the  editor  printed  in  the  Feb. 
22  issue  of  the  Ontarion. 

Seeking  to  clarify  a question  of 
why  she  had  never  been  inter- 
viewed by  the  paper,  Emmerson 
wrote  a letter  refuting  allegations 
made  by  the  Ontarion  and  ex- 
plaining her  absence.  Because  the 
letter  appeared  after  the  campaign 
period  had  ended,  the  CSA  ruled 
that  she  had  violated  a regulation 
forbidding  any  campaigning  out- 
side the  campaign  period. 

Emmerson  says  the  intent  of  the 
letter  was  not  to  campaign.  “I 
didn’t  even  mention  the  fact  that  I 
was  a candidate.lt  was  simply  to 
clear  up  the  controversy  surround- 


ing the  interview  process.” 

She  notes  that  two  other  CSA 
candidates,  Armstrong  and 
Lancefield  Morgan,  wrote  articles 
in  the  same  Ontarion  and  were  not 
disqualified.  “There  seems  to  be 
inconsistency  in  the  application  of 
CSA  policies,”  says  Emmerson. 
“It  makes  me  wonder  why  I was 
disqualified  and  not  them.” 

She  believes  the  issue  of  what 
constitutes  campaigning  is  foggy. 
“There  is  no  clear  definition  of  it 
in  the  CSA  bylaws.” 

Emmerson  plans  to  run  in  a 
byelection  scheduled  for  the  fall. 

Controversy  also  surrounds  the 
result  of  the  referendum  on  a pro- 
posed CFS  fee  increase.  Although 
the  increase  was  narrowly  ac- 
cepted, questions  have  been  raised 
as  to  whether  the  referendum 
reached  quorum  (20  per  cent  of 
registered  undergraduates). 

CSA  chief  electoral  officer 
Valerie  Powell  was  quoted  in  the 
Ontarion  as  saying  quorum  had 
been  achieved,  but  Jeffrey 
Minard,  chair  of  the  campaign 
against  the  increase,  disagrees. 
“There  are  three  sets  of  numbers 
— Valerie’s,  mine  and  David 
Ogden’s  (CSA  finance  and  opera- 
tions commissioner),”  he  says. 
‘Two  of  these  numbers,  Dave’s 
and  mine,  are  from  the  Registrar’s 
Office,  and  they  say  that  quorum 
was  not  reached.  Who’s  to  say 
which  numbers  are  accurate?” 
Minard  plans  to  pursue  the  case 
further. 


CENTRAL 
STUDE 


Kim  Emmerson  was  disqualified  from  the  CSA  elections. 
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U of  G figure  skaters  came  home  winners  from  OWIAA  championships  in  Kingston. 


FIGURE 

SKATING 

CHAMPS 

1993-94 


They  cut  a fine  figure 


Tonya  Harding  may  not  be  smiling 
much  these  days,  but  U of  G figure 
skaters  are  grinning  from  ear  to  ear 
after  their  win  last  month  at  the 
Ontario  Women’s  Intercollegiate 
Athletic  Association  champion- 
ships in  Kingston. 

TTie  team  of  16  women,  coached 
by  former  national  pairs  competi- 
tor Steven  Sears,  had  the  best 
overall  marks  in  16  events.  Sears, 
who  retired  from  competition  last 
year  and  is  now  studying  biologi- 
cal science,  says  the  win  was 
“very  rewarding  for  the  amount  of 
work  that  went  in  to  it.” 


1994  Golf 
Privilege 
Book 

When  you  purchase  The  Lung 
Association's  Golf  Privilege 
book  for  only  $25  you  have  the 
opportunity  to  play  at 
discounted  rates  (usually  2 for 
1)  at  over  90  public,  private  and 
semi-private  courses  across  the 
province.  For  more  information 
contact  the  Lung  Association  in 
your  community  or  call 
822-7739. 

THE^LUNG  ASSOCIATION 


The  team  took  part  in  a variety 
of  events,  including  dance,  pairs, 
singles,  fours  and  precision. 
“Every  athlete  skated  her  personal 
best,”  says  Sears,  “and  there  were 
very  few  weaknesses.” 

He  also  gives  credit  to  his  assis- 
tant coaches  — Erin  Flynn,  who 
did  the  precision  choreography. 


and  dance  coach  Sylvia 
Gryniewski. 

The  U of  G figure  skaters,  who 
usually  take  part  in  three  or  four 
interuniversity  competitions  a 
year,  practise  at  least  three  times  a 
week.  Sears  is  confident  the  team 
will  just  keep  getting  better  and 
better.  □ 


Fresh,  Homemade  items  including: 

Farmers’s  Sausage  ♦ Fresh  Lasagna  ♦ Chicken  Curry  ♦ Lean 
Ground  Turkey  ♦ Turkey  Schnitzel  ♦ Homemade  Cordon  Blue 

We  offer  a tasty  variety  of  wholesome  foods, 
all  carefully  prepared  in  our  kitchen. 

The  perfect  solution  to  your  hectic  schedule. 


GUELPH  POULTRY  MARKET 


Mon.-Wed.  9-6 

Thurs.-Fri.  9-8 

Sal.  9-5 

Sun.  Closed 


Kortright  just  off  the  Hanlon 
Kortright  Plaza 

763-2284 


✓ Business  and  Leisure  Specialists 
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At  Guelph 


FACT: 

Number  of  U of  G faculty 
who  have  received 
3M  fellowships:  10 
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CIBC  23  College  Ave.  West 

Get  a smartstart  on  ranking  today! 


Getusworhngfir)°u‘ 


CIBC  23  College  Ave.  VV.,  Guelph 

S24-6520 


FIRST 

GLANCE 

May  the  forces 
be  with  us 

Three  strategic-planning  task 
forces  have  spent  the  last 
weeks  scanning  the  external 
environment  to  identify 
forces  that  will  have  a signifi- 
cant effect  on  U of  G over  the 
next  decade. 

Their  reports  — identifying 
economic,  technological,  so- 
cial. demographic,  educa- 
tional and  political/legal 
forces  and  the  University’s 
competitive  position  — will 
be  published  next  week  in  At 
Guelph. 

Input  from  the  community 
will  be  sought  in  a series  of 
open  meetings  April  1 2 to  1 8. 
Times  and  locations  will  be 
published  next  week. 

FACS  names 
three  candidates 

Three  FACS  faculty  have 
been  named  candidates  for  the 
position  of  college  dean  — 
Profs.  John  Pratschke,  Con- 
sumer Studies:  Joseph 
Tindale,  Family  Studies;  and 
Michael  Nightingale,  HAFA. 
They  will  all  give  public  pres- 
entations next  week  to  discuss 
their  vision  for  the  college. 

The  two-hour  sessions  will 
be  held  in  War  Memorial 
Hall.  Pratschke  will  speak 
April  4 at  2:10  p.m..  Tindale 
is  scheduled  for  April  5 at 
2:10  p.m.  and  Nightingale 
will  talk  April  6 at  3:10  p.m. 
The  presentations  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  a discussion  period. 
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Police  training  focuses  on 
sexual  assault  ....  2 

Student  Speak  ....  2 
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Thought  for  the  week 

Winter  lingered  so  long  in 
the  lap  of  spring  that  it 
occasioned  a great  deal  of 
talk.  Bill  Nye 
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Sheep 

thrills! 

Guelph’s  Ovine  Repro- 
ductive Technologies 
Inc.  is  proud  to  an- 
nounce the  birth  of 
nearly  two  dozen 
Charollais  lambs  — the 
first  to  be  bom  in  North 
America.  Surrogate  par- 
ents are,  front  row  from 
left,  John  Martin,  Chris 
Buschbeck,  Prof.  Brian 
Buckrell  and  Ross 
Carroll  of  Agriculture 
and  Agri-Food  Canada. 
In  back  row  are  Prof. 
John  Walton  and  Bill 
McCutcheon.  Missing  is 
Jim  McLeod.  See  story 
on  page  5. 

Photo  by  Trina  Koster. 
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Enhanced  early  retirement  package  offered 


by  Sandra  Webster 
University  Communications 

Some  562  full-time  employees,  254  of  them 
faculty,  are  eligible  for  an  enhanced  early 
retirement  program.  The  program  is  part  of  a 
larger  package  of  pension  plan  improvements 
approved  by  Board  of  Governors  March  23. 

The  package  provides  full  inflation  protec- 
tion for  1993/94  for  current  retirees  and  im- 
proves the  inflation-protection  formula  for  the 
future.  It  gives  U of  G flexibility  to  address 
problems  in  the  base  operating  budget  and  to 
deal  with  recommendations  out  of  the  strate- 
gic-planning process.  It  also  paves  the  way  for 
a permanent  early  retirement  program.  (See 
more  details  on  page  3.) 

The  special  early  retirement  window  is  avail- 
able to  faculty  and  staff  from  Aug.  1 to  April 
30,  1996.  The  election  period  begins  April  1 . 

President  Mordechai  Rozanski  says  the  win- 
dow is  “as  generous  as  it's  going  to  be  for  the 
foreseeable  future.”  The  offer  is  based  on  a 
“rule  of  80”  — combination  of  age  and  years 
of  service  — with  bridging  benefits  and  a 
lump-sum  payment  that  can  be  tax  sheltered  in 
RRSPs.  Future  early  retirement  windows, 
when  available,  will  revert  to  the  “rule  of  85.” 
“This  new  window  offers  employees  an  op- 
portunity to  retire  with  dignity  and  enhanced 
benefits  that  will  allow  them  to  leave  the  Uni- 
versity to  pursue  personal  goals  with  a degree 
of  financial  security,”  says  Rozanski. 

University  pension  consultants  expect  some 
100  to  1 20  employees  to  take  advantage  of  the 
program  over  the  21 -month  window. 


The  early  retirement  program  was  formu- 
lated after  a careful  review  of  the  first  window 
offered  in  1987/88.  At  that  time.  570  employ- 
ees were  eligible  and  209  took  the  offer.  Of  the 
226  faculty  eligible,  36  took  early  retirement. 

Before  drafting  the  current  offer,  the  Univer- 
sity considered  factors  that  discouraged  em- 
ployees, particularly  faculty,  from  taking  the 
1987/88  package.  Some  of  these  were  ad- 
dressed this  time  — the  earlier  rule,  supple- 
mentary bridging  benefits,  the  lump-sum  pay- 
ment and  continued  involvement  in  the 
University  beyond  retirement. 

Vic  Reimer,  manager  of  pensions  and  bene- 
fits in  Human  Resources,  says  the  program  has 
been  made  as  attractive  as  possible  for  faculty 
as  well  as  other  employees.  “We  know  there 
are  a number  of  faculty  who  would  like  to  take 
advantage  of  this  offer,"  he  says.  “Their  rea- 
sons are  personal  as  well  as  professional,  and 
they  are  looking  at  the  tradeoffs.” 

To  qualify  for  the  early  retirement  program, 
employees  must  meet  one  of  two  criteria  based 
on  age  and  pensionable  service. 

In  the  first  case,  someone  who  is  at  least  55 
with  10  years  of  pensionable  service  by  April 
30,  1996,  would  receive  an  individualized 
package  containing  the  following  features: 

■ Improved  early  retirement.  The  pension 
will  be  reduced  by  a smaller  amount  than  if 
the  employee  did  not  retire  under  the  pro- 
gram, or  the  pension  may  not  be  reduced  at 
all. 

■ Additional  temporary  benefit.  This  is  pay- 
able from  the  date  of  retirement  until  age  65. 

■ Lump-sum  payment.  This  is  a one-time 


payment  equal  to  one  month’s  salary  for 
each  eight-month  period  the  employee  is 
short  of  age  65. 

■ Group  benefits.  Continuation  of  Univer- 
sity-paid life  insurance  equal  to  base  salary 
until  age  65  and  extended  health-care  and 
dental-care  benefits  beyond  65. 

In  the  second  case,  someone  who  is  at  least 
60  but  has  fewer  than  1 0 years  of  pensionable 
service  by  April  30.  1996,  would  receive  an 
individualized  package  with  the  following: 

■ Improved  early  retirement  features.  A 
full  unreduced  pension. 

■ Group  benefits.  University-paid  life  insur- 
ance equal  to  base  salary  will  continue  to  age 
65;  extended  health-care  and  dental-care 
benefits  will  continue  into  retirement. 

All  eligible  employees  will  receive  a per- 
sonal information  package  through  campus 
mail  the  first  week  of  April,  says  Reimer. 
Group  information  sessions  will  be  held  April 
8 and  1 1,  followed  by  individual  interviews 
with  eligible  candidates  and  their  spouses,  if 
required.  Two  additional  group  information 
sessions  will  be  held  later  if  necessary,  he  says. 

Employees  must  decide  by  July  I whether  to 
accept  or  reject  the  offer,  says  Reimer,  who 
stresses  that  confidentiality  will  be  maintained 
throughout  the  process.  Date  of  retirement  is 
to  be  arranged  with  department  chairs  and  unit 
managers  to  ensure  minimal  work  disruption. 

During  the  first  week  of  July,  the  list  of 
eligible  candidates  who  have  made  irrevocable 
decisions  to  retire  early  will  be  reviewed. 

The  number  of  employees  accepted  into  the 

See  EARLY  on  page  2 
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Service  & Parts 
OPEN 

Thursdays  until  9:00  p.m. 

# Wellington 
Motors  Ltd. 

in  the  Guelph  Auto  Mall 

822-8950 


GRAD  NEWS 


The  final  examination  of  M.Sc. 
candidate  Elizabeth  Wenghofer 
of  the  School  of  Human  Biology, 
is  April  13  at  2:30  p.m.  in  Room 
212  of  the  Powell  Building. 

The  thesis  is  “The  Relationship 
Between  Biochemical  Marker 
Heterozygosity  and  Developmen- 
tal Stability  in  Baboon  Organs:  A 
Quantitative  Genetic  Analysis.” 
Her  adviser  is  Michael  Mahaney 
of  the  Southwest  Foundation  for 
Biomedical  Research  in  Texas. 

Interested  members  of  the  Uni- 
versity community  are  invited  to 
attend.  □ 


IGonbrni  Bouse  A 

London.  England  ^ 
Convenient 
spring  & summer 
accommodation 
In  University  ot 
Guelph's 
LONDON  HOUSE 

- Apartments  or  Rooms 

- Minimum  4 nights 

- Monthly  rates  available 

- S45.°°/person/night 

- Newly  renovated 

- Smoke-lree  environment 

- Ideal  lor  businessAourist 
travellers. 


Cascolt  Property  Management  Services  Inc. 
519-856-4412  or  Fa*  519456-4087 


Police  aim  to  boost  sensitivity  to  sexual  assault 


by  Maurice  Oishi 
University  Communications 

The  dehumanizing  trauma  of  rape  puts  a special 
onus  on  police  to  avoid  revictimizing  the  vic- 
tim, says  Sly  Castaldi,  campus  educational  con- 
sultant in  the  area  of  sexual  assault. 

Helping  a victim  regain  a sense  of  control  is 
critical,  beginning  as  soon  after  the  rape  as 
possible,  says  Castaldi.  That’s  why  she  and 
Maureen  Shebib,  manager  of  Guelph  General 
Hospital’s  Sexual  Assault  Care  Centre,  re- 
cently provided  a training  course  for  Campus 
Police  aimed  at  increasing  police  sensitivity 
and  awareness  of  issues  surrounding  sexual 
assault. 

Castaldi,  who  is  also  a co-ordinator  for 
Guelph  Women  in  Crisis,  notes  that  police 
forces  in  general  have  a reputation  for  being 
insensitive  towards  victims. 

“I  think  it’s  important  to  acknowledge  that 
things  are  improving  and  moving  along  (on 


campus),”  she  says.  “Change  is  never  fast 
enough,  but  the  effort  alone  deserves  credit.” 

Increasing  police  sensitivity  towards  victims 
is  a starting  point,  says  Castaldi.  Rape  victims 
have  options  — the  most  important  of  which 
is  whether  they  want  to  pursue  criminal 
charges.  “Victims  shouldn’t  be  pushed  into 
something  they  don’t  want  to  do,”  she  says. 

Educating  officers  about  the  nature  and  is- 
sues surrounding  sexual  assault  are  a priority, 
says  Security  Services  director  Keith  McIn- 
tyre. 

“I  think  this  is  one  of  the  most  important 
training  sessions  the  police  department  will 
have  all  year,”  he  says.  “The  community  has  to 
feel  that  they  can  contact  Campus  Police  and 
that  we’ll  respond  with  sensitivity  to  the  issue 
of  sexual  assault.” 

Campus  Police  officers,  along  with  local 
OPP  and  city  police  forces,  participated  in 
training  sessions  early  last  year.  But  it’s  impor- 
tant to  keep  officers  informed  of  the  emerging 


issues  surrounding  rape,  such  as  ritual  abuse, 
says  Castaldi. 

One  of  the  most  significant  facets  of  the 
recent  training  sessions  involved  co-operation, 
dissolving  the  perceived  barriers  between  po- 
lice and  community  groups  such  as  Women  in 
Crisis  and  the  Sexual  Assault  Care  Centre,  she 
says. 

“We’re  not  at  cross  purposes.  We  just  have 
different  roles.  And  that’s  one  thing  that  came 
out  of  these  sessions.  Our  jobs  (as  counsellors) 
is  to  believe  the  victim.  Their  job  (as  police 
officers)  is  to  see  that  there’s  enough  evidence 
to  carry  a charge  through.” 

The  goal,  say:  McIntyre,  is  to  reach  a middle 
ground.  “We  have  to  get  rid  of  old  concepts  of 
police  as  law  enforcers  only.  We  need  people 
to  let  us  know  what’s  going  on  and  for  us  to  be 
part  of  the  community.  We’re  working  to- 
wards a common  goal  — to  rid  the  community 
of  crime.  We  all  want  to  be  equal  partners  in 
that.”  □ 


Early  retirement  program 
attractive  to  all  groups 


STUDENT 

SPEAK 

by  Justin  Diggle 


Students  set  to  join 
Board  of  Governors 


Continued  from  page  1 

retirement  program  will  be  lim- 
ited if  more  employees  than  ex- 
pected accept  the  offer,  says 
Rozanski.  If  more  were  to  be  ac- 
cepted, the  cost  to  the  pension 
plans  would  be  greater  than  the 
$10  million  set  aside  in  1994  for 
the  program,  he  says.  If  the  num- 
ber is  higher,  preference  will  go  to 
employees  with  the  highest  com- 
bination of  age  and  years  of  serv- 
ice. 

Rozanski  commends  the  many 
people  who  worked  to  develop  the 
early  retirement  package  and 
other  enhancements  to  the  pen- 
sion plans.  These  include  the  Ad- 


Kehm  caps  exchange 
agreement 

Prof.  Walter  Kehm,  Landscape 
Architecture,  spoke  on  regional 
landscape  planning  and  landscape 
restoration  at  Meiji  University  and 
the  Osaka  Prefecture  University  in 
Japan.  At  Osaka,  he  concluded  an 
exchange  agreement  with  U of  G 
in  the  areas  of  landscape  architec- 
ture and  ecology.  He  also  spent 
two  weeks  at  San  Miguel  National 
University  in  Mexico  exploring 
the  potential  for  exchanges. 

Focus  on  student  life 
Michael  Benjamin  of  the  Stu- 
dent-Environment Study  Group 
and  Peggy  Patterson  of  Student 
Affairs  presented  a paper  on 
“Quality  of  Student  Life:  An  Al- 
ternative to  Traditional  Assess- 
ment” at  the  American  College 
Personnel  Association’s  annual 
conference  in  Indiana. 


visory  Committee  on  Pensions 
and  Benefits,  campus  bargaining 
groups  and  associations,  the  Re- 
tirees Association,  the  Pension 
Reform  Implementation  Group, 
the  office  of  the  administrative 
vice-president  and  staff  in  Human 
Resources. 

“It  took  many  months  to  develop 
the  early  retirement  program  and 
improvements  to  the  pension 
plans,”  he  says.  “What  has 
emerged  is  something  that  serves 
all  groups  within  the  University 
community." 

For  more  information,  eligible 
employees  are  asked  to  attend  the 
information  sessions.  □ 


A whale  of  a talk 

Prof.  David  Gaskin,  Department 
of  Zoology,  gave  an  invited  talk  in 
the  annual  series  of  marine  science 
lectures  at  the  University  of  Mi- 
ami, speaking  on  “Whales  and 
Porpoises  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy 
Ecosystem.” 

Musicians  take  the  prize 

At  the  Guelph  Kiwanis  Music  Fes- 
tival, the  U of  G Concert  Winds, 
conducted  by  John  Goddard, 
won  a gold  medal  in  the  open-class 
march,  a silver  medal  in  open- 
class  band  and  a cash  prize  in  the 
general  community  band  cate- 
gory. Music  student  Monica 
Carsience  was  awarded  the  silver 
medal  and  a cash  prize  and  was 
chosen  to  represent  Guelph  at  the 
provincial  finals  in  London  in 
June.  Carsience  studies  voice  with 
Theresa  Thibodeau  of  the  De- 
partment of  Music.  □ 


Recent  elections  for  student  repre- 
sentatives to  Board  of  Governors 
resulted  in  the  appointment  of  un- 
dergraduates Ann  Bilanski  and 
Chris  Niebler  and  graduatej>tudent 
Daniel  Sellen.  Their  one-year 
terms  begin  July  1. 

Bilanski  and  Niebler  are  no 
strangers  to  campus  government 
— both  are  current  members  of  the 
Central  Student  Association  ex- 
ecutive. Niebler,  a fourth-year  his- 
tory and  English  student,  and 
Bilanski,  a third-year  agricultural 
economics  major,  both  give  ac- 
countability as  their  key  reason  for 
wanting  to  join  the  board. 

“We  need  to  let  students  know 
what  the  Board  of  Governors 
does,  what  it  owns  and  how  it 
spends  our  money,”  says  Bilanski. 
Adds  Niebler.  “Students  need  a 
strong  voice  on  the  governing 
body  of  the  University." 

Bilanski  also  cites  a desire  to  see 
‘what  makes  the  University  tick. 
Is  the  University  run  like  a busi- 


ness or  a service?” 

Accountability  is  also  what  drew 
Sellen.  a PhD  candidate  in  the  De- 
partment of  Agricultural  Econom- 
ics and  Business,  into  the  running. 

“I  want  to  facilitate  communica- 
tion between  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors and  the  grads,”  says  Sellen, 
who  holds  master’s  degrees  in  ap- 
plied anthropology  and  agricul- 
tural economics.  “Most  students 
don’t  know  what  the  board  is,  let 
alone  what  it  does,”  he  says. 

He  hopes  to  publish  a column  in 
the  graduate  student  newsletter 
The  Grad  Zone  to  keep  students 
informed  about  the  board’s  activi- 
ties. 

All  three  representatives  view  U 
of  G’s  financial  situation  as  the 
number  one  priority  for  the  com- 
ing year.  They  want  to  find  new 
ways  to  reduce  waste  and  ineffi- 
ciency, increase  revenue  and 
heighten  fiscal  responsibility  and 
accountability  .□ 


Ann  Bilanski  Chris  Niebler  Daniel  Sellen 
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Pension  plan  changes  address 
retiree,  employee,  University  priorities 


There’s  something  to  please  everyone 
in  the  package  of  improvements  to  U 
of  G pension  plans  that  was  approved  by 
Board  of  Governors  last  week. 

For  retirees,  the  board  agreed  to  continue 
an  ad  hoc  full  inflation-protection  adjust- 
ment for  one  more  year  at  a cost  of  $2 
million  to  the  pension  plan  surplus.  It  also 
gave  the  nod  to  improving  the  permanent 
indexation  formula  by  one-eighth  of  one 
per  cent  by  moving  from  CPI-2.5  per  cent 
to  CPI-2.375  per  cent,  at  a cost  of  $2.7 
million  to  the  surplus. 

President  Mordechai  Rozanski  agreed  to 
bring  forward  to  the  board  each  year  fur- 
ther recommendations  on  indexation,  sub- 
ject to  the  availability  of  a surplus  follow- 
ing the  board’s  mandated  actuarial  reserve. 

For  current  employees,  the  board  agreed 
to  an  enhanced  early  retirement  package 
and  to  set  aside  $2  million  in  reserve  for  a 
future  permanent  early  retirement  plan 
based  on  a “rule  of  85.”  (See  front-page 
story.) 

The  institution  also  gains.  The  early  re- 
tirement program  is  expected  to  attract 
some  1 20  or  more  of  the  562  employees 
eligible  for  early  retirement,  at  savings  (on 
the  Ministry  of  Education  and  Training 
(MET)  budget  only)  ranging  from  $3.5 
million  to  $4.5  million  depending  on  take- 
up  and  placement  rates.  The  University 
will  use  these  savings  to  reduce  its  base- 
budget  expenditures  by  the  end  of  the  so- 
cial contract  in  April  1 996.  Eighty  to  85  per 
cent  of  the  University’s  base  budget  is 
allocated  for  personnel  costs. 

All  vacated  positions  will  revert  back  to 
the  centre,  and  replacements  will  be  made 
within  guidelines  that  allow  25-  to  50-per- 
cent  replacement  and  conform  to  the  insti- 
tution’s priorities  as  defined  by  the  strate- 
gic-planning process,  Rozanski  told  the 
board.  Replacement  decisions  will  be 
guided  by  a proposed  committee  to  be  es- 
tablished this  fall. 

The  improvements  also  put  Guelph  in  a 
more  competitive  position  with  other  uni- 
versities and  organizations  in  its  pension 
and  benefits  program,  said  Charles  Fer- 
guson, vice-president,  administration. 

Governors  agreed  that  up  to  $10  million 
of  the  pension  plan  surplus  should  be  used 
for  this  special  “mle-of-80”  early  retire- 
ment window  and  that  lump-sum  pay- 
ments to  retirees  should  be  paid  out  of 
University  operating  funds  at  a cost  to  the 
MET  budget  ranging  from  $4.5  million  to 
$5.5  million. 

The  lump-sum  payment  to  each  retiree 
will  be  based  on  a formula  of  number  of 
months  of  employment  remaining  to  age 
65  times  one  month’s  salary.  This  cost  will 
be  treated  as  a special  deficit,  said  Fer- 
guson. The  money  from  the  early  retire- 
ment vacancies  will  be  applied  against  the 
lump-sum  costs  until  the  debt  is  retired. 
After  that,  the  savings  will  be  applied 
against  reducing  the  base  budget,  he  said. 

The  board  agreed  to  the  lump-sum  pay- 
ment cost  under  three  conditions:  that  the 
annual  $1 -million  Cresap  internal  review 
repayment  continue  on  schedule  until  re- 
paid in  1997:  that  any  accumulated  early 
retirement  lump-sum  payment  costs  be  re- 
paid by  Aug.  30.  1997.  from  accumulated 
savings;  and  that  U of  G’s  operating  budget 
for  the  next  three  fiscal  years,  other  than 
the  internal  review  and  early  retirement 
lump  sum,  remain  balanced  at  all  times. 

“The  board’s  conditions  clearly  send  a 
signal  to  the  University  community  that  it 
will  not  accept  a deficit  budget  beyond  the 
short-term  extraordinary  ones  relating  to 
the  internal  review  and  the  lump-sum  pay- 
ment for  the  early  retirement  program." 
said  Ferguson. 

MET  funding  announcement 

The  provincial  government’s  an- 
nouncement on  postsecondary  education 
funding  and  tuition  fees  was  made  as  B of 


G was  in  session. 

Reading  from  a just-received  Ministry  of 
Education  and  Training  (MET)  press  re- 
lease, Rozanski  informed  the  board  that: 

■ no  further  cuts  will  be  made  to  transfer 
payments  beyond  those  announced  last 
July; 

■ tuition  fees  will  rise  10  per  cent  a year 
for  the  next  two  years; 

■ the  Ontario  Student  Assistance  Program 
will  cover  the  tuition  increase  in  its  cal- 
culation of  student  aid;  and 

■ there  will  be  a freeze  on  compulsory 
ancillary  fees  charged  by  universities 
that  have  not  developed  a joint  univer- 
sity/student consultative  process  for fees 
approval.  U of  G has  such  a policy  that 
was  adopted  in  1992. 

The  president  said  U of  G’s  financial 
administrators  need  time  to  study  the  fine 
print  of  the  announcement  and  calculate 
the  impact  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  $2.5 
million  in  projected  transfer  cuts,  which 
could  have  meant  a $5.8-million  projected 
deficit  in  Guelph’s  1994/95  MET  operat- 
ing budget. 

“We  laud  education  minister  Dave 
Cooke’s  decision  to  recognize  the  impor- 
tance of  preserving  the  financial  viability 
and,  as  a result,  the  quality  of  universities 
by  avoiding  further  cuts  beyond  those  al- 
ready made,”  said  Rozanski.  “This  means 
our  budget  challenge  will  still  be  signifi- 
cant, but  probably  around  $3.3  million 
rather  than  $5.8  million.  We  will  share  the 
final  budget  figures  with  the  University 
community  just  as  soon  as  we  have  them.” 
While  expressing  appreciation  to  Cooke 
for  avoiding  additional  cuts  in  transfer  pay- 
ments and  for  tuition  increases,  Rozanski 
said  he  recognizes  student  sensitivity  and 
concern  about  tuition  increases.  Basic  tui- 
tion fees  for  university  students  will  rise  by 
$202  to  $2,228  in  1994/95  and  by  a further 
10  per  cent  to  $2,451  the  following  year. 
“Although  students  should  not  be  ex- 
pected to  carry  the  burden  of  operating- 
grant  cuts,  I hope  they  will  realize  that 
universities  are  under  severe  pressure  from 
the  public  and  government  to  provide  a 
quality  education  and  be  more  accessible,” 
he  said.  “We  are  trying  hard  to  meet  these 
demands,  but  we  can’t  do  it  alone." 

Although  it  may  not  offer  complete  con- 
solation to  students,  Rozanski  said  they 
should  be  aware  that  even  with  the  10-per- 
cent increase  in  tuition  in  each  of  two 
years,  Ontario  still  ranks  as  having  the 
second-lowest  tuition  in  Canada.  In  prov- 
inces such  as  Alberta  and  Newfoundland, 
tuition  will  rise  19  and  18  per  cent  in  the 
next  two  years. 

The  president  said  he’s  pleased  that  the 
government  will  increase  the  ceiling  on 
student  loans  and  support  the  development 
of  a fair  income-contingency  repayment 
program. 

Strategic-planning  report 

B of  G received  its  first  report  on  the  work 
of  the  Strategic-  Planning  Commission 
from  commission  chair  Prof.  Bev  Kay, 
chair  of  the  Department  of  Land  Resource 
Science,  and  associate  chair  Prof.  Con- 
stance Rooke,  associate  vice-president, 
academic.  They  outlined  the  aims  of  the 
commission  and  said  they  would  return 
with  regular  updates. 

B of  G member  Ken  Bedasse  questioned 
what  the  impact  of  academic  restructuring 
would  be  on  tenured  faculty.  Rozanski  re- 
plied that  tenure  must  and  will  be  respected 
and  it  is  not  in  conflict  with  the  strategic- 
planning  process. 

If  the  commission  makes  recommenda- 
tions to  merge  or  discontinue  programs  and 
these  recommendations  are  reviewed  by 
Senate,  a policy  initiative  by  the  Joint  Con- 
sultative Committee  (JCC)  may  prove 
helpful,  said  the  president.  Unlike  some 
universities.  Guelph  does  not  yet  have  a 
policy  dealing  with  tenured  faculty  in 


times  of  financial  exigency  or  discontinu- 
ance of  academic  programs. 

“JCC  is  carefully  studying  the  develop- 
ment of  responsible  policies  that  will  con- 
sider the  impact  of  changes  in  academic 
programs  on  faculty,"  he  said. 

It’s  premature  to  comment  on  this  policy 
discussion,  said  Rozanski,  who  com- 
mended the  Faculty  Association  and  JCC 
on  initiating  the  review.  “The  purpose  of 
the  review  is  to  recognize  and  guide  aca- 
demic change  while  safeguarding  the  in- 
tegrity of  our  academic  principles.  Discus- 
sion is  and  will  continue  to  be  collegial.” 

Changes  to  faculty  policies 

B of  G also  approved  Joint  Faculty  Poli- 
cies Committee  (JFPC)  revisions  to  faculty 
policies  dealing  with  appointments,  evalu- 
ation of  chairs  for  timesciplinary  action 
and  dismissal,  and  selection  committees 
for  department  chairs. 

Acting  academic  vice-president  Iain 
Campbell  told  the  board  the  changes  are 
moving  towards  better  accountability, 
fewer  ad  hoc  approaches,  broadened  op- 
portunities for  part-time  working  and  a 
longer  time  period  for  probationary  ap- 
pointments. 

Changes  to  the  appointments  policy  al- 
low for  easier  movement  between  part-  and 
full-time  appointments,  recognizing  that 
faculty  have  different  demands  on  their 
priorities  at  different  stages  in  their  career, 
and  give  the  University  flexibility  through 
the  use  of  reduced-workload  appoint- 
ments. 

The  probationary  term  has  been  changed 
from  five  to  six  years  to  give  departments 
more  time  to  assess  the  performance  of 
these  appointees.  The  TPSI  procedure  for 
faculty  holding  joint  appointments  has 
been  modified  to  improve  definition  and 
accountability.  And  a new  section  on 
shared  appointments  has  been  added. 
Campbell  said  JFPC  has  struck  subcom- 
mittees to  look  further  into  shared  appoint- 
ments and  to  develop  a policy  on  contrac- 
tually limited  ones. 

A new  policy  on  evaluating  department 
chairs  for  TPSI  has  been  introduced  to 
replace  an  ad  hoc  policy,  he  said.  It  will 
provide  a common  evaluation  process 
across  campus. 

Changes  to  the  policies  on  disciplinary 
action  and  dismissal  procedures  and  sus- 
pension give  a valuable  nod  towards  aca- 
demic freedom,  said  Campbell.  The  poli- 
cies now  decree  that  exercising  academic 
freedom  will  under  no  circumstances  be 
considered  grounds  for  disciplinary  action 
or  dismissal. 

He  noted,  however,  that  the  entire  policy 
needs  revision  because  the  disciplinary 
procedures  available  to  the  University  are 
not  flexible  enough.  A JFPC  subcommittee 
has  been  struck  to  examine  the  entire  dis- 
ciplinary action  policy. 

The  policy  on  selection  committees  for 
department  chairs  has  been  changed  to  al- 
low a full-time  permanent  staff  member 
and  the  associate  dean  of  the  Faculty  of 
Environmental  Sciences  to  sit  on  a com- 
mittee. The  associate  dean  will  serve  as  an 
alternative  to  the  dean  of  graduate  studies 
or  the  vice-president  for  research. 

Crown  agency 

Governors  learned  that  MET  has  con- 
firmed the  establishment  of  the  U of  G 
Foundation,  a Crown  agency  that  will  en- 
able Guelph  to  attract  benefactors  by  offer- 
ing substantial  income  tax  credits. 

The  ministry  also  approved  the  founda- 
tion’s inaugural  board  of  directors  pro- 
posed by  the  University.  Chancellor  Lin- 
coln Alexander  will  chair  the  board,  to 
consist  of  Consuelo  Allen  of  the  Ontario 
Ministry  of  Commercial  Relations:  OAC 
alumnus  Maureen  Higa  of  the  Ontario 
Ministry  of  Agriculture.  Food  and  Rural 
Affairs;  former  B of  G member  James 


Hunter;  and  former  U of  G president  and 
OAC  alumnus  Burt  Matthews. 

Guelph  will  not,  however,  sign  a tripartite 
memo  of  understanding  with  MET  until  U 
of  G lawyers  review  it  and  the  inaugural 
board  meets  to  discuss  concerns  expressed 
by  Alexander  and  B of  G chair  Bill  Brock. 
They  want  to  be  assured  that  the  memo  will 
not  be  used  as  a political  vehicle  to  enhance 
the  government’s  role  and  reduce  univer- 
sity autonomy. 

Rozanski  emphasized  that  the  memo 
should  be  careftilly  reviewed  and  that  it 
must  be  a workable  document  that  meets 
the  needs  of  U of  G. 

Borrowing  policy 

Governors  approved  a Finance  committee 
policy  on  University  borrowing.  Although 
there  were  already  procedures  in  place  for 
conducting  borrowing  activities,  the  board 
had  no  official  policy.  This  had  previously 
raised  concern  among  members  of  the 
board’s  audit  and  finance  committees  and 
U of  G’s  external  auditors. 

Board  accountability 

Brock  informed  governors  that  they  will 
discuss  recommendations  contained  in  the 
Task  Force  on  University  Accountability 
Report  at  their  April  27  meeting. 

MET  is  urging  universities  to  ensure  that 
their  governing  boards  are  representative 
of  the  community  they  serve  and  to  enact 
bylaws  ensuring  this  representation  by 
March  3 1 . 

MET  also  wants  universities  to  draft  pro- 
tocols to  guide  the  selection  of  external 
board  members.  These  are  to  be  put  into 
effect  by  a memorandum  of  understanding 
between  universities  and  the  ministry  to 
begin  in  April. 

“Our  board  complies  with  most  of  the 
recommendations,”  said  Brock,  "and  we 
will  report  on  where  we  do  not  comply  at 
our  next  meeting.”  (An  upcoming  issue  of 
At  Guelph  will  contain  a profile  of  B of  G’s 
membership.) 

Conflict  of  interest 

First  reading  was  given  to  proposed  by- 
laws on  indemnification  and  conflict  of 
interest. 

A growing  number  of  college  and  univer- 
sity governing  boards  are  adopting  policy 
statements  to  define  their  duties,  obliga- 
tions and  standards,  to  guide  their  actions 
and  to  make  public  their  positions  on  com- 
plex issues  such  as  potential  conflict  of 
interest. 

Governors  had  requested  a rewriting  of 
Guelph’s  1968  bylaws  on  these  matters  to 
bring  them  into  the  1990s. 

Audit  committee  redefined 

B of  G voted  to  increase  its  audit  commit- 
tee by  one  member  and  appointed  Pattison. 
The  board  also  approved  a redraft  of  the 
committee’s  terms  of  reference  to  better 
reflect  the  duties  of  an  audit  committee  in 
the  current  and  future  environment  of  ac- 
countability. 

Pension/benefits  members 

Composition  of  the  board's  pensions  and 
benefits  committee  has  changed  to  consist 
of  five  non-plan  members  appointed  from 
the  board,  four  members  of  the  pension 
plans,  one  retiree,  the  board  chair,  the 
president  and  the  chair  of  the  University's 
Pension  Advisory  Committee. 

The  1993/94  committee  includes  Be- 
dasse. Doug  Dodds.  Greg  Clark.  Murray 
McEwen.  Brock.  Rozanski  and  retiree  Earl 
MacNaughton.  The  pension  plan  members 
are  Kathleen  Hyland.  Don  Gruber.  Doug 
Badger.  John  Ogilvie  and  Tony  Mifsud. 
who  will  serve  to  March  1995.  □ 
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External  review  report  misrepresented  to  University  community 


I am  writing  in  regard  to  Senate’s 
solicitation  of  the  University  com- 
munity to  submit  comments  to  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Interna- 
tional Activities  (SCIA)  about  the 
recommendations  of  the  external 
review  of  the  Sulawesi  Regional 
Development  Project. 

It  does  not  seem  possible  to  trust 
the  proceedings  or  the  impartiality 
of  SCIA,  given  its  systematic  mis- 
representation of  the  external  re- 
view in  its  report  to  Senate  Feb.  1 , 
a report  that  has  subsequently 
been  inserted  before  the  external 
review  in  all  copies  of  the  review 
made  publicly  available  by  the 
University  administration. 

The  most  basic  contention  of 
SCIA's  report  to  Senate  is  that  the 
modus  operandi  of  the  review  was 
not  fulfilled  and  that  the  three  re- 
viewers who  were  supposed  to 
author  its  report  did  not  do  so. 

These  claims  appear  to  be  false. 
Edwards  MacKinnon  wrote  to  the 
reviewers  Aug.  18.  1993,  clearly 
stating  that  his  "status  and  respon- 
sibilities” were  not  as  claimed  by 
SCIA.  His  agreement  with  the 
University  was,  and  he  quotes 
from  a letter  from  the  academic 
vice-president  (the  emphasis  is 
mine),  “to  participate  in  that  part 
of  the  review  which  would  be  con- 
ducted in  Indonesia."  He  explic- 
itly defines  his  limited  function  as 
“ to  facilitate  your  (the  reviewers’) 
meeting  with  Indonesian  officials 
and  others  at  all  levels;  to  act, 
where  necessary,  as  interpreter  in 
interviews  and  to  provide  backup 
generally  to  ensure  success  of  the 
review  in  the  field." 

As  the  words  I have  emphasized 
show,  MacKinnon’s  contract  of 
status  and  responsibilities  cannot 
be  construed  or  communicated  as 
those  of  the  “third  reviewer,"  who 
was  intended  to  — but  did  not  — 
prepare  the  external  review  for 
submission  to  the  University.  Yet 
SCIA  reports  that  the  external  re- 
view was  “disquieting"  because  it 
was  “prepared  in  the  main  by  the 
first  two  reviewers  only." 

It  is  on  the  basis  of  the  factually 
unsupported  claim  that  MacKin- 
non was  a "third  reviewer"  ex- 
pected to  prepare  the  external  re- 
view  with  the  “first  two 
reviewers”  that  his  opinions  were 
subsequently  solicited  by  the 
president  outside  the  terms  of  the 
contracted  external  review 
months  after  the  review  was  com- 
pleted and  presented.  It  is  difficult 
to  avoid  pausing  over  the  post 
facto  contrivance  of  this  belated 
concern  for  his  absence  from  the 
external  review  panel. 

It  is  also  of  interest  to  note  that 
MacKinnon  is  a long-term  resi- 
dent and  paid  consultant  of  the 
very  government  of  Indonesia 
criticized  in  the  external  review 
and  so  lacks  independence  from 
conflict  of  interest  in  his  report  on 
that  government. 

Proceeding  from  this  extraordi- 
nary violation  of  the  integrity  of 
the  independent  review  and  the 
post  facto  fabrication  that  MacK- 
innon was  in  the  assigned  position 
of  “third  reviewer,"  which  in  fact 
he  never  was,  his  irregularly  solic- 
ited opinions  are  then  accorded 
superior  credibility  to  the  actual 
external  review's  completed  find- 
ings. 

These  violations  of  fact  and 
process  go  beyond  undermining 
the  integrity  of  the  independent 


external  review.  They  appear  to 
falsify  a public  report  of  contrac- 
tual agreement  and  to  constitute  a 
serious  misrepresentation  to  the 
University  community  and  Senate 
itself. 

SCIA’s  report  then  alleges,  on 
the  basis  of  its  misrepresentation, 
that  because  the  report  was  re- 
quired from  “three  reviewers,”  the 
two  authors  of  the  external  review 
failed  to  comply  with  the  require- 
ments specified  by  the  University. 
The  external  review,  that  is,  is 
made  to  appear  delinquent  in  its 
obligations  on  the  basis  of  SCIA’s 
own  documentably  false  report  of 
the  agreement. 

Public  attack  by  a Senate  com- 
mittee of  an  independent  external 
review  would  be  unheard  of  in  an 
external  peer  review  of  an  aca- 
demic department.  But  for  this  at- 
tack to  be  based  on  demonstrable 
misrepresentation  as  its  ground 
seems  an  administrative  malfea- 
sance as  well  as  a damaging  false 
statement  about  the  reviewers  that 
may  be  actionable  under  law. 

Given  this,  it  comes  as  little  sur- 


prise that  SCIA  proceeds  further 
to  allege  the  University’s  right  to 
review  and  revise  the  already 
completed  independent  external 
review,  which  would  violate  its 
very  independence.  Having  fallen 
so  far  into  a course  of  cumulative 
distortions  of  fact  and  integrity  of 
process,  the  subsequent  string  of 
discrediting  attacks  on  the  inde- 
pendent external  review  is  hardly 
unexpected  — lack  of  “factual  ac- 
curacy,” “factual  errors,”  “lack  of 
balance"  and  (repeatedly)  “in- 
complete examination.” 

These  allegations  correspond  in 
kind  and  tone  to  the  attack  on  the 
independent  peer  review  by  the 
past  and  present  directors  of  the 
very  project  being  reviewed.  As  if 
this  were  not  enough,  the  Su- 
lawesi Project’s  own  43  pages  of 
attack  on  the  independent  peer  re- 
view are  attached  after  the  review 
in  its  public  release. 

SCIA,  in  effect,  echoes  and 
promulgates  the  attack  on  the  in- 
dependent peer  review  by  those 
with  the  greatest  interests  in  the 
project.  This  should  perhaps  not 


surprise  us,  given  that  four  mem- 
bers of  SCIA  are  themselves  listed 
by  the  Sulawesi  Project  as  “in- 
volved” in  it. 

There  is  no  substantiating  evi- 
dence provided  by  SCIA  or  its 
Sulawesi  Project  membership  to 
support  any  of  these  allegations  of 
“factual  errors”  in  the  external  re- 
view. There  is  no  recognition  of 
the  internationally  distinguished 
qualifications  of  the  external  re- 
viewers, nor  their  long-  and  short- 
listed selection  by  a subcommittee 
of  SCIA  itself  drawn  from  across 
the  University. 

And  most  revealing  of  its  bias, 
there  is  no  questioning  at  all  of  the 
“facts”  and  “balance”  of  those  at- 
tacking the  independent  external 
review,  even  though  all  whose 
evidence  SCIA  relies  on  to  dis- 
credit this  report  have  been  long- 
term paid  consultants  or  advisers 
to  the  government  of  Indonesia 
criticized  in  this  independent  peer 
review.  And  all  but  MacKinnon 
have  substantial  interests  in  the 
very  Sulawesi  Project  whose  non- 
compliance  with  University  pol- 


icy the  independent  external  re- 
view has  found  in  its  report. 

Neither  SCIA  nor  its  administra- 
tive leadership  can  acceptably 
continue  to  proceed  in  violation  of 
fact  and  process.  Rewriting  his- 
tory, misrepresenting  docu- 
mented fact,  orchestration 
through  a managed  press  of  public 
falsehood,  denigrating  of  duly  se- 
lected independent  peer  review  of 
the  University’s  international  ac- 
tivities, undermining  the  very 
heart  of  the  academic  process  — 
whose  sorts  of  behavior  are  these? 

If  the  methods  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Indonesia  have  not  come 
to  rule  at  U of  G,  this  behavior 
must  be  rectified  or  be  held  fully 
to  account  by  Senate  and  the  Uni- 
versity community. 

Prof.  John  McMurtry 
Philosophy 
Editor’s  note:  In  his  original  letter  to 
At  Guelph,  Prof.  John  McMurtry 
supported  his  arguments  with  page 
and  paragraph  references  that  have 
been  deleted  for  publication.  Any- 
one wishing  to  see  the  references 
can  obtain  a copy  of  the  original 
letter  by  calling  Ext  6580. 


Indonesian  human-rights  violations  must  he  condemned 


In  response  to  the  letter  from 
Jennifer  Sumner  in  the  March  9 
issue  of  At  Guelph,  we  would  like 
to  clarify  where  we  stand  on  the 
issue  of  human  rights  in  our  home- 
land of  Indonesia. 

It’s  true  there  have  been  human- 
rights  violations  in  Indonesia.  We 
join  everyone  in  criticizing  those 
violations , whether  by  the  govern- 
ment or  others  such  as  multina- 
tional corporations.  But  criticisms 
must  be  examined  critically. 

We  agree  with  Sumner  that  it’s 
sometimes  difficult  to  distinguish 
between  “a  sincere  desire  to  pro- 
tect human  rights  and  some  hid- 
den agenda  of  a political  nature,” 
but  that  doesn’t  mean  we  should 
swallow  every  criticism  without 
evaluating  it.  Guided  by  this  prin- 
ciple, we  strongly  oppose  critics 
who  create  myths  about  Indonesia 
by  presenting  misleading  and 
wrong  information. 

One  example  is  the  issue  of  aca- 
demic freedom  in  Indonesia.  The 
external  reviewers  of  the  Sulawesi 
Project  maintain  that  “academic 
freedom,  in  a substantive  form, 
does  not  exist  in  modem-day  In- 
donesia." This  is  a myth. 

Of  course,  academic  freedom  in 
Indonesia  is  still  lagging  behind 
Canada  and  other  “developed” 
countries,  but  that  doesn’t  mean  it 
“does  not  exist.”  Numerous  Indo- 
nesian academics  are  openly  criti- 
cal of  aspects  of  the  government. 
We  ourselves  have  written  articles 
in  Indonesian  newspapers  criticiz- 
ing the  government. 

There  is  no  question  that  aca- 
demic freedom  exists  in  Indone- 
sia. The  real  question  involves  the 
degree  of  that  freedom.  We  join 
the  external  reviewers  in  criticiz- 
ing unnecessary  limitations 
placed  by  any  government  on  aca- 
demic freedom  and  freedom  of 
speech. 

Another  example  of  misleading 
information  involves  the  family- 
planning program.  In  the  March  8 
Ontarion , Christine  Saraceno  de- 
scribes the  family-planning  pro- 
gram in  East  Timor  as  an  act  of 
genocide.  This  is  another  myth. 
The  family-planning  program 


was  initially  promoted  by  a pri- 
vate organization  in  Java,  then 
was  later  implemented  across  the 
country  by  the  government. 
Yogyakarta  (Java)  and  Bali  have 
been  the  most  successful  prov- 
inces in  implementing  this  pro- 
gram, not  East  Timor. 

The  program  has  become  known 
internationally  for  its  success. 
Since  1987,  the  country  has 
served  as  a laboratory  for  training 
and  comparative  study  on  interna- 
tional family  planning  and  popu- 
lation affairs. 

The  main  goal  of  the  program  is 
to  improve  the  standard  of  living 
of  every  Indonesian  by  limiting 
the  number  of  children  in  each 
family.  The  goal  is  not  to  kill  cer- 
tain tribes  or  communities.  There 
is  no  punishment  for  those  who  do 
not  practise  family  planning. 

We  were  also  surprised  to  read 
that  Sumner  does  not  implicitly 
consider  the  people  of  the  Mollu- 
cas  Islands  and  Irian  Jaya  as  Indo- 
nesians. “In  light  of  the  com- 
pletely legitimate  aspirations  of 
the  Indonesians  to  be  free  of 
Dutch  rule,”  she  writes,  “it  is  dis- 
turbing that  they  do  not  consider 
the  aspirations  of  other  people.” 
“Other  people”  refers  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Mollucas  Islands  and 
Irian  Jaya.  But  at  the  historic  event 
Sumpah  Pemuda  in  1928,  repre- 
sentatives of  youth  from  across 
Indonesia,  including  the  Mollu- 
cas, declared  that  “we  are  one  na- 
tion, Indonesia;  we  are  one  mother 
land,  Indonesia;  and  we  are  one 
language,  Bahasa  Indonesia.” 

Mollucan  people  fought  hand  in 
hand  with  other  Indonesians 
against  the  Dutch.  Mollucans 
such  as  Thomas  Matulessy 
Pattimura  and  Christina  Martha 
Tiahahu  are  considered  Indone- 
sian national  heroes. 

Sumner  goes  on  to  say  that  the 
Mollucas  Islands  and  Irian  Jaya 
were  "just  handed  over  from  the 
Dutch  empire  to  the  Javanese  em- 
pire without  any  thought  of  hopes 
and  dreams  of  the  non-Javanese 
people.”  This  is  another  myth. 

Although  the  Indonesian  gov- 
ernment has  been  dominated  by 


the  Javanese  since  the  early  for- 
mation of  the  Republic  of  Indone- 
sia as  a nation  state,  it’s  wrong  to 
call  it  “the  Javanese  empire.” 
Since  the  beginning,  many  non- 
Javanese  people  have  played  im- 
portant roles  in  the  top  echalons  of 
the  Indonesian  government. 
Many  of  the  state’s  founding  fa- 
thers were  not  Javanese.  There 
have  also  been  many  non-Java- 
nese cabinet  ministers. 

The  people  of  Ambon  and  Irian 
Jaya  have  enjoyed  many  prestig- 
ious and  powerful  positions  such 
as  rectors,  lecturers,  researchers, 
bureaucrats  and  even  a minister.  A 
number  of  parliamentary  mem- 
berships are  also  granted  for  each 
Indonesian  province,  providing 
opportunities  for  the  indigenous 
of  each  province  to  become  MPs. 

In  Irian  Jaya,  the  first  two  and  the 
last  three  of  its  governors  have 
been  indigenous  Irian  Jayans.  (A 
governor  is  similar  to  a premier  in 
Canada.  During  Canada’s  125 
years  of  independence,  how  many 
of  its  indigenous  people  have  be- 
come premiers  or  MPs?) 

In  general,  the  participation  of 
non-Javanese  in  government  is 
greater  in  the  non-Javan  islands. 
Many  “hopes  and  dreams  of  the 
non-Javanese”  have  come  true. 

We  would  also  like  to  respond  to 
comments  about  cultural  relativ- 
ism made  by  Prof.  Brian  Calvert, 
Philosophy,  in  the  March  23  issue 
of  At  Guelph. 

We  believe  the  standard  of  hu- 
man rights  is  universal.  That 
means  the  same  standard  must  be 
applied  around  the  world  in  ad- 
dressing or  evaluating  the  practice 
of  human  rights.  When  it  comes  to 
the  implementation  of  such  a uni- 
versal standard,  however,  we 
must  also  take  into  account  the 
social,  economic  and  cultural  con- 
text of  a particular  country. 

It  might  be  said,  for  example, 
that  human  rights  were  severely 
violated  when  the  United  States 
and  its  allies  bombed  Iraq  during 
the  Gulf  War.  But  when  we  look 
at  the  context  of  that  action, 
maybe  it  was  the  best  option  to 
take  to  protect  human  rights  over 


the  long  term. 

It’s  unreasonable  to  expect  that 
implementation  of  human  rights 
in  a so-called  “underdeveloped” 
or  Third  World  country  such  as 
Indonesia  would  be  as  “ad- 
vanced" or  as  “perfect”  as  it  is  in 
countries  like  Canada,  the  States 
and  England.  While  people  in 
these  countries  are  talking  about 
“post-modernism,”  "post-indus- 
trialism” and  “post-capitalism,” 
we  Indonesians  are  still  striving 
for  “development”  or  “modern- 
ization” to  provide  the  basic  needs 
of  most  of  the  population. 

As  in  “underdeveloped”  coun- 
tries, the  degree  of  implementa- 
tion of  human  rights  in  Canada 
and  other  “developed”  countries 
correlates  with  the  development 
of  other  aspects  of  social  struc- 
ture, such  as  the  economy  and 
education.  The  level  of  implemen- 
tation of  human  rights  and  democ- 
racy in  “developed”  countries  has 
been  achieved  through  struggles 
over  hundreds  of  years. 

History  reveals  that  human 
rights  were  also  violated  during 
this  process.  The  United  States 
and  Canada,  leading  advocates  of 
human  rights,  have  scores  of  hu- 
man-rights violations  against  in- 
digenous people,  blacks,  women 
and  other  minorities.  Even  today, 
such  violations  continue. 

It  is  utopian  to  expect  that  the 
level  of  democracy  and  human 
rights  in  Indonesia  can  be  im- 
proved overnight.  This  is  not  to 
justify  the  abuse  of  human  rights 
by  the  Indonesian  government  or 
others.  Any  violation  of  human 
rights  must  be  condemned  and 
criticized  strongly,  but  with  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  whole  issue, 
not  in  isolation. 

More  important,  one  should  try 
to  be  as  objective  as  possible,  not 
be  led  by  conjecture  and  not  create 
myths  about  other  countries. 

Rilus  Kinseng, 
Sociology  and  Anthropology 
Asep  Saefuddin, 
Population  Medicine 
Yunardi,  Syiah  Kuala 
University,  Indonesia 
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Electron  micrograph  of  a fall  army  worm  insect  cell  infected  with  the 
baculovirus  AcMNVP.  The  viruses  — the  black  granules  — are  embed- 
ded in  the  dark  polyhedral-shaped  particles  called  polyhedra,  which  are 
made  in  the  central  spherical  nucleus  of  the  cell.  * 

Photo  courtesy  of  Paul  Huber  and  Eva  Nagy,  Veterinary  Microbiology  and  Immunology 


Insect  viruses  can 
control  pest  species 


by  Margaret  Boyd 
University  Communications 

The  use  of  insect  viruses  as  a 
means  of  biocontrol  could 
help  control  the  spread  of  certain 
pests,  says  Prof.  Peter  Krell,  Envi- 
ronmental Biology. 

“Insect  viruses  are  naturally  spe- 
cific, naturally  occurring  and  very 
effective,”  says  Krell,  who  is  re- 
searching an  insect  virus  specific 
for  the  spruce  budworm,  a major 
forest  pest.  Insect  viruses  have  al- 
ready been  approved  by  Forestry 
Canada  for  controlling  pests  such 
as  the  Douglas  fir  tussock  moth 
and  the  red-headed  pine  sawfly. 

Chemical  insecticides  act 
quickly  on  pest  insects  in  plant 
crops,  but  they  have  drawbacks. 
Environmental  and  health  con- 
cerns, as  well  as  the  development 
of  resistance  in  insects,  make  them 
less  desirable  than  viruses,  Krell 
says. 

These  insect  viruses,  known  as 
baculoviruses,  are  natural  isolates 
brought  in  from  the  field  or  forest 
system.  They’re  grown  in  insects 
in  large  numbers,  then  sprayed  on 
to  affected  areas. 

Baculoviruses  are  protected 
from  the  environment  by  a ce- 
ment-like protein  coating  that  dis- 
solves in  an  insect’s  gut  after  in- 
gestion. The  virus  is  then  released 
and  infects  the  insect’s  gut  cells. 
After  replication  in  the  gut  cells, 
the  virus  spreads  to  other  tissues, 
eventually  killing  the  insect. 

At  the  end  of  the  virus  replica- 
tion cycle,  up  to  50  per  cent  of  the 
total  dry  mass  of  the  dead  insect 
can  be  virus.  Other  insect  larvae 
then  feed  on  it,  continuing  the  cy- 
cle. 

Host  specificity  is  important  in 
biocontrol.  Virus  levels  must  be 
high  enough  to  destroy  the  offend- 
ing insect,  but  not  harm  other  spe- 
cies, particularly  beneficial  ones. 
This  is  where  insect  viruses  are 
particularly  attractive  in  biocon- 
trol. Many  are  extremely  host-spe- 
cific and  will  attack  and  kill  only 
one  or  a few  specific  insect  spe- 
cies, leaving  the  rest  unaffected. 

Because  of  concerns  about  po- 
tential problems,  microbial  agents 
such  as  insect  viruses  must  un- 
dergo rigorous  testing  before  they 
are  approved  for  biocontrol  by 


three  federal  departments  — Ag- 
riculture and  Agri-Food  Canada, 
Forestry  Canada  and  Health  and 
Welfare  Canada. 

“Regulatory  agents  are  currently 
more  concerned  with  the  evalu- 
ation of  biocontrol  agents  than 
with  any  chemicals  or  drugs,” 
says  Krell. 

Some  insect  viruses  are  more 
virulent  than  others,  and  alterna- 
tive approaches  to  biocontrol  are 
being  studied.  Five  years  ago,  sci- 
entists began  looking  at  importing 
genes  to  improve  the  effective- 
ness of  baculoviruses.  Genes  that 
affect  water  balance  or  act  as 
neurotoxins  in  insects  have  been 
found  to  increase  the  virulence  in 
insect  viruses  and  therefore  their 
effectiveness  as  biocontrol 
agents. 

Krell  is  now  studying  ways  to 
improve  the  virulence  of  a natu- 
rally occurring  spruce  budworm 
insect  virus,  which  is  currently  be- 
ing studied  in  its  native  environ- 
ment, the  forest.  Although  highly 
host  specific,  this  particular  vims 
does  not  attack  the  spruce  bud- 
worm effectively.  Spruce  bud- 
worm is  an  expensive  problem  for 
Canada’s  forestry  industry,  de- 
stroying more  trees  than  are  lost 
due  to  disease  or  fire  combined. 

With  colleagues  from  the  Forest 
Pest-Management  Institute  in 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Krell  is  looking 
at  the  basic  biology  of  this  virus. 
He  hopes  to  find  ways  to  speed  up 
the  replication  time  for  the  vims 
by  identifying  and  manipulating 
the  origins  of  viral  DNA  replica- 
tion. 

In  the  laboratory,  he  is  looking  at 
DNA  sequences  to  identify  and 
compare  these  origins  in  vimlent 
insect  viruses  and  the  spmce  bud- 
worm vims. 

“Perhaps  it  will  be  possible  to 
take  the  origins  from  the  vimlent 
vims,  put  it  into  the  spmce  bud- 
worm vims  and  allow  it  to  repli- 
cate faster,”  he  says. 

In  the  future,  integrated  pest 
management  may  be  the  most  ef- 
fective way  to  combat  destructive 
pests,  says  Krell.  “It  is  analogous 
to  multiple  dmg  use  to  control  dis- 
ease. The  pest  insects  might  be  re- 
sistant to  vimses  or  chemicals  or 
certain  parasites  individually,  but 
not  to  all  three  simultaneously.’O 


No  lion! 

Researchers  bring  in  March  like  a lamb 


by  Kerith  Waddington 
Office  of  Research 

March  came  in  like  a lamb  — a 
Charollais  lamb,  to  be  exact  — 
for  U of  G researchers  heralding 
the  North  American  debut  of  one 
of  the  world’s  most  desirable 
breeds. 

Earlier  this  month,  they  over- 
saw the  birth  of  nearly  two  dozen 
Charollais  lambs  on  a sheep  farm 
near  Rock  wood,  Ont.  Imported 
by  Guelph’s  Ovine  Reproductive 
Technologies  Inc.  (ORT),  the 
lambs  are  part  of  a long-term 
strategy  to  develop  artificial  in- 
semination (AI)  for  Ontario’s 
sheep  producers. 

The  lambs  had  arrived  in  Can- 
ada a few  months  earlier  as  fro- 
zen embryos  from  the  United 
Kingdom.  They  were  implanted 
into  recipient  ewes  by  re- 
searchers in  the  departments  of 
Population  Medicine  and  Ani- 
mal and  Poultry  Science. 

“It’s  hoped  that  the  success  of 
this  project,  coupled  with  new 
technologies  we  have  developed 
for  AI  in  sheep,  will  increase  pro- 
ducer interest  in  applying  AI  as 
part  of  their  breeding  strategies,” 
says  Prof.  Brian  Buckrell,  Popu- 
lation Medicine. 

ORT  selected  the  Charollais 
breed  after  consulting  with  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Canadian 
sheep  industry.  Coveted  for  its 
superb  carcass  quality,  the 
Charollais  (no  relation  to  the  cat- 
tle breed  of  the  similar  name)  has 
more  muscle  and  less  fat  than 
most  breeds  currently  available 
in  Canada. 


Because  federal  laws  require 
long  periods  of  quarantine  fol- 
lowing the  import  of  live  sheep, 
the  Charollais  were  imported  as 
frozen  embryos. 

ORT  is  working  towards  hav- 
ing the  “Canadian"  Charollais 
registered  with  the  Canadian 
Sheep  Breeders  Association. 


The  March  delivery  of  21  Charol- 
lais lambs  signalled  the  first  mar- 
keting  endeavor  for  Ovine 
Reproductive  Technologies 
(ORT),  a non-profit  organization 
designed  to  support  the  develop- 
ment and  application  of  sheep  re- 
productive technology. 

ORT  was  formed  in  1993  to 
follow  through  on  research  sup- 
ported by  the  Ontario  Ministry  of 
Agriculture,  Food  and  Rural  Af- 
fairs (OMAF)  in  the  areas  of  ar- 
tificial insemination  (AI)  and 
embryo  transfer  in  sheep.  Reve- 
nues it  generates  will  be  fun- 
nelled back  into  research  and 
training. 

The  company  is  a collaborative 
effort  with  representatives  from 
U of  G (Prof.  Brian  Buckrell, 
Population  Medicine;  Prof.  John 
Walton.  Animal  and  Poultry  Sci- 
ence; and  research  associate 
Chris  Buschbeck),  United  Breed- 
ers Inc.  (Jim  McLeod)  and 
OMAF  (sheep  specialist  Bill 
McCutcheon  and  veterinarian 


Once  the  rams  mature,  semen 
will  be  available  for  interested 
breeders.  Ultimately,  ORT  hopes 
to  publish  a catalogue  of  avail- 
able sires,  similar  to  the  cattle 
industry. 

This  project  was  supported  in 
part  by  Agriculture  and  Agri- 
Food  Canada  .□ 


John  Martin).  Sharing  an  interest 
in  improving  the  Ontario  sheep 
industry  and  frustration  with  the 
lack  of  funding  opportunities. 
ORT  members  are  dedicated  to 
developing  an  AI  industry  that 
serves  all  its  constituent  parts. 

ORT  is  generating  revenues  by 
offering  AI  training  programs, 
selling  insemination  equipment 
and  acting  as  a consulting  service 
for  sheep  embryo  and  semen  im- 
portation. The  group  has  pro- 
vided its  first  support  for  re- 
search. an  in  vitro  fertilization 
project  by  Suzanne  Walmsley  of 
the  Department  of  Population 
Medicine. 

ORT  participants  believe  it 
may  just  be  a matter  of  time  be- 
fore similar  collaborative  groups 
appear  on  campus. 

“With  fiscal  pressures  across 
the  board.”  says  Walton.  “ORT 
may  become  a prototype  for 
other  researchers  struggling  to 
maintain  programs  while  an- 
swering industry  needs.”  □ 


Funding’s  short, 
so  in  comes  ORT 


Statistics  pioneer  to  give  Ashton  lecture 


Radhakrishna  Rao,  a pioneer  of 
modem  statistics,  will  give  the 
Gordon  Ashton  Memorial  lecture 
in  the  Department  of  Mathematics 
and  Statistics  April  5. 

Rao  will  explore  the  “Fascina- 
tion of  Statistics”  beginning  at 
2:30  p.m.  in  Room  103  of  the  Uni- 
versity Centre.  The  lecture  is  free 
and  open  to  the  public.  Following 
the  talk,  the  department  will  host 
a reception  at  the  Faculty  Club 
from  4 to  6 p.m. 

A PhD  and  D.Sc.  graduate  of 
Cambridge  University  and  recipi- 
ent of  more  than  15  honorary  de- 
grees around  the  world,  Rao  has 
made  basic  contributions  to  al- 
most all  areas  of  statistical  theory 
and  applications.  These  contribu- 
tions are  reflected  in  many  theo- 
rems that  bear  his  name,  including 
the  Rao-Blackwell  theorem,  Cra- 
mer-Rao  inequality,  Rao’s  U-test, 
Rao’s  distance  function  and  Rao’s 
quadratic  entropy. 

In  1988,  the  Times  of  India 
named  Rao  one  of  the  top  10  sci- 
entists of  modem  India.  He  is  the 
author  or  co-author  of  1 1 books 
and  more  than  250  papers.  He  is 
currently  Eberly  Professor  of  Sta- 
tistics and  director  of  the  Centre 
for  Multivariate  Analysis  at  Penn 
State  University  and  adjunct  pro- 
fessor of  statistics  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pittsburgh.  He  has  also  held 
the  positions  of  National  Profes- 
sorship of  India  and  Jawaharlal 
Nehru  Professorship  at  the  Indian 
Statistical  Institute. 

Among  his  many  honors,  Rao  is 


Radhakrishna  Rao 


a fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  hon- 
orary fellow  of  the  Royal  Statisti- 
cal Society,  one  of  only  10  honor- 
ary life  members  of  the  Inter- 
national Biometric  Society  and 
one  of  only  eight  honorary  fellows 


of  the  International  Statistical  As- 
sociation. 

Rao  will  be  on  campus  April  4 to 
8 and  will  also  speak  April  5 on 
"An  Alternative  to  Correspon- 
dence Analysis  of  Contingency 
Tables”  and  April  6 on  “R.A. 
Fisher:  The  Father  of  Modem  Sta- 
tistics” and  “Mahalanobis’  Dic- 
tum.” Both  lectures  begin  at  3 p.m. 
in  UC  103. 

His  visit  is  supported  by  the  De- 
partment of  Mathematics  and  Sta- 
tistics, the  Intercollege  Activities 
Fund,  the  Gordon  Ashton  Memo- 
rial Fund  and  the  Natural  Sciences 
and  Engineering  Research  Coun- 
cil trust  funds  of  several  faculty. 
Ashton,  who  taught  at  U of  G from 
1956  to  1986,  was  the  first  statis- 
tician on  campus. 

For  more  information  about 
Rao’s  visit,  call  Ext.  2155.  □ 
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■ .the  dead  sea  was  only  a little  sick." 
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NOTICES 


Report  completed 

The  Anti-Racism  and  Race  Rela- 
tions Task  Force  has  completed  its 
report  and  will  present  it  to  Presi- 
dent Mordechai  Rozanski  April  6. 
The  task  force  will  meet  with  the 
president  April  13  to  discuss  the 
report.  The  final  report  will  be  re- 
leased to  the  University  commu- 
nity in  April. 

Office  moves 

The  offices  of  Independent 
Study/OAC  ACCESS  are  moving 
to  the  site  of  the  old  Der  Keller  in 
the  basement  of  Johnston  Hall 
March  3 1 . 

Retirement  planning 

St.  Joseph's  Hospital,  Guelph 
General  Hospital  and  Homewood 
Health  Centre  are  organizing  a re- 
tirement-planning seminar  to  be 
held  April  1 3 from  9 a.m.  to  4 p.m. 
at  Homewood.  It’s  open  to  em- 
ployees of  members  of  the  Wel- 
lington County  Public-Sector 
Consortium,  which  includes  U of 
G.  Register  at  767-3406.  The  con- 
sortium is  also  organizing  a lunch 
session  April  8 with  Lynda 
Pinnington,  who  will  discuss 
“Quality  Customer  Service  in  the 
Public-Sector  Environment.”  It 
runs  from  1 1 :30  a.m.  to  2 p.m.  at 
the  Arboretum.  Cost  is  $10.  Regis- 
ter by  March  31  at  824-2620,  Ext. 
365. 

Historical  society 
Prof.  Gerta  Moray,  Fine  Art,  will 
be  guest  speaker  at  the  April  5 
meeting  of  the  Guelph  Historical 
Society.  She  will  discuss  “Emily 
Carr  and  the  Politics  of  the  Native 
Image.”  The  meeting  begins  at  8 
p.m.  at  St.  Andrew’s  Church  on 
Norfolk  Street. 


Art  of  volunteering 

The  Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Cen- 
tre has  a variety  of  volunteer  op- 
portunities for  people  with  an 
interest  in  the  arts.  Volunteers  can 
work  in  the  gallery  shop,  act  as  tour 
guides  or  help  with  special  pro- 
jects. For  more  information,  call 
837-0010. 

Secretaries  meet 
The  Guelph  chapter  of  Profes- 
sional Secretaries  International 
will  hold  a joint  meeiing  with 
medical  secretaries  April  13  at  the 
Cutten  Club.  Dinner  is  at  6 p.m., 
followed  by  a talk  on  “Squeezing 
More  out  of  Life.”  New  members 
are  welcome.  For  more  informa- 
tion, call  Ext.  4415. 

Coping  with  exams 

The  Stress  Management  and  High- 
Performance  Clinic  is  offering  a 
special  program  for  students  be- 
fore Final  exams.  The  four-session 
program  will  teach  practical  skills 
in  managing  stress,  reducing  anxi- 
ety and  enhancing  concentration. 
The  course  will  run  April  5,1,  12 
and  14  from  5:15  to  6:15  p.m.  in 
Room  332  of  the  University  Cen- 
tre. Cost  is  $20  for  U of  G students. 
Private  relaxation  and  biofeedback 
training  are  also  available  by  ap- 
pointment at  an  hourly  fee.  Regis- 
tration forms  are  available  at  the 
Connection  Desk  on  Level  3 of  the 
UC.  For  more  information,  leave  a 
message  at  Ext.  2662. 

Call  for  papers 

The  IBM  Centre  for  Advanced 
Studies  invites  papers  for  the  1994 
CAS  conference  Oct.  31  to  Nov.  3 
at  the  Ontario  Science  Centre. 
Topics  are  emerging  technologies; 
software  development,  manage- 


JOBS 


As  of  March  25, 1994,  the  follow- 
ing job  opportunities  were  avail- 
able: 

Residence  Managers  (six  to  eight 
positions  available).  Salary: 
$27,200  a year.  Application  dead- 
line is  April  8. 

Assistant  Internal  Audit  Man- 
ager, temporary  leave  on  a two- 
year  contract.  Salary  range: 
$33,783  minimum,  $39,695  nor- 
mal hiring  rate,  $42,229  midpoint. 


The  following  was  available  to 
on-campus  employees  only: 
Secretary,  Centre  for  Toxicology, 
leave  replacement  beginning  May 
9 for  about  28  weeks. 

It  Is  the  University’s  policy  to  give 
prior  consideration  to  on-campus 
applicants.  To  determine  the  avail- 
ability of  University  employment 
opportunities,  visit  Client  Services 
on  Level  5 of  the  University  Centre 
or  call  836-4900.  □ 


THE  HILL  TOWNS  OF  ITALY 


TOUR 

Sept.  16  to  Oct  1 

Discover  the  Unknown  Italy 

Enjoy  a personally  escorted  tour  ol  the  beautiful,  famous 
cities  ol  Rome,  Venice.  Capn,  Florence  and  Sorrento  and 
discover  the  quaint  picturesque  cities  ot  Bergamo,  Siena, 
Gubbio,  Spoleto,  San  Gimignano,  Perugia  and  more.  See 
the  real  Italy.  A trip  to  remember. 


Tour  Escort 
Juliana  Gazzola 


SERVICE 


824-5950  or  822-4102 

INTERNATIONAL  TRAVEL  SERVICE 
29  Wyndham  St.  N.  Downtown  Guelph 


Workshop  to  explore 
cultural  differences 


ment  and  integration;  and  usability 
and  computer  human  interfaces. 
Abstracts  are  due  April  11.  For 
general  information,  contact  Polly 
McPherson  at  cascon@vnet.ibm. 
com. 

Dairy  courses 

Continuing  Education  offers  pro- 
fessional development  courses  on 
“Cultured  Dairy  Products”  April 
25  to  29  and  “Cheese  Technology” 
May  2 to  5.  Cost  for  either  course 
is  $850.  Call  Ext.  3956  for  more 
information. 

Visiting  scholars 

The  University  of  Calgary’s  divi- 
sion of  international  development 
invites  applications  for  its  1994 
summer  and  1994/95  academic- 
year  visiting  scholars  program  in 
participatory  development.  It  is 
supported  by  the  Canada-Asia 
Partnership.  Deadlines  are  April  4 
for  the  summer  program,  Aug.  8 
for  the  academic-year  program. 
Details  are  available  at  the  Interna- 
tional Education  Services  Info- 
Centre  on  Level  4 of  the  University 
Centre.  □ 


As  part  of  International  Year  of  the 
Family  celebrations,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Family  Studies  is  present- 
ing  a workshop  April  8 for 
social-service  providers  who  work 
in  multicultural  situations. 

The  workshop  leaders  are  from 
three  different  cultures  — west- 
ern, Pacific  and  Maori  — and  will 
discuss  how  to  develop  interven- 
tion policies  appropriate  to  a vari- 
ety of  cultures. 

Charles  Waldegrave,  Kiwi 
Tamasese  and  Flora  Tuhaka  work 
for  the  Family  Centre  in  Welling- 
ton, New  Zealand,  which  special- 
izes in  developing  policies  and 
services  in  a multicultural  context. 
Social  inequities,  especially  issues 
of  sexism,  racism  and  classicism, 
will  be  stressed.  Participants  will 
be  encouraged  to  discuss  possible 
Canadian  applications  of  the  lead- 
ers’ approaches. 


Tamasese,  a Samoan,  is  co-ordi- 
nator of  the  Pacific  Island  section 
of  the  centre.  She  is  a cultural  con- 
sultant, Pacific  Island  community 
development  worker  and  social- 
policy  analyst  who  has  published 
many  papers  on  social  policy  and 
family  therapy. 

Tuhaka  is  the  leader  of  family 
therapy  work  in  the  Maori  section 
of  the  centre,  a community  worker 
and  active  in  many  Maori  organi- 
zations. 

Waldegrave,  an  Anglican  priest 
and  psychologist,  is  a family 
therapist  and  social-policy  con- 
sultant at  the  centre.  He  has  pub- 
lished extensively  and  co-wrote 
the  book  Poor  New  Zealand,  An 
Open  Letter  on  Poverty. 

Cost  of  the  day-long  workshop  is 
$25  general,  free  for  students.  For 
more  information,  call  Lynn 
Punnett  at  Ext.  6323.  □ 


International  Year  of  the  Family 
Annee  Internationale  de  la  famille 


1994 


CLASSIFIEDS 


FOR  SALE 


Transportation  Services  has  two  un- 
certified vehicles  for  surplus  sale  on 
closed-bid  basis,  with  minimum  re- 
serve bid:  1987  Chevrolet  Celebrity 
station  wagon,  six-cylinder  automatic, 
155,000  kilometres:  1980  Dodge  D 
150  pickup  with  cap,  six-cylinder  auto- 
matic, 225,761  km.  Bids  will  be  ac- 
cepted until  March  31  at  4:30  p.m.  by 
Paul  Cook,  Vehicle  Services  Building, 
Ext.  2473. 

Attractive  older  house  on  Home  Street 
near  Exhibition  Park,  private,  duplexed 
Income  earner,  great  starter,  Ext.  6772 
or  41 6-736-7949  weekends. 

New  1 1 /2-inch  white  binders  with  clear 
vinyl  overlay  on  front  cover  and  spine; 
smoke-grey  desk  trays,  Ext.  2965  or 
821-5502. 

Three-bedroom  two-storey  brick 
house  on  quiet  street  near  park  and 
Eramosa  River  trail,  five  minutes  to 
University,  freshly  renovated,  new 
kitchen,  Paul  or  Joan,  836-8753, 

Three-bedroom  brick  bungalow,  possi- 
ble fourth  bedroom,  finished  rec  room 
with  private  bath,  central  vac,  dish- 
washer, two-tier  cedar  deck  in  well-es- 
tablished neighborhood,  close  to 
schools  and  parks,  837-2205. 


FOR  RENT 


Three-bedroom  house  with  finished 
basement  near  University,  available 
May  1 , $950  a month  plus  utilities,  Ext. 
6091  or  822-3088. 

Large  furnished  room  with  walk-in 
closet  in  private  adult  home,  private 
bathroom,  use  of  kitchen  and  laundry 
room,  15-minute  walk  to  campus,  on 
bus  route,  Ext  351 9 or  822-2336  after 
6 p.m. 

Two-bedroom  house  to  share  with  one 
other  person,  Waterloo/Edinburgh 
area,  laundry,  parking,  full  use  of 
house  and  backyard,  30-minute  walk 
to  campus,  available  now,  $425  a 
month  plus  utilities,  Mandy,  Ext.  4096 
or  763-1 396. 

Room  In  quiet  furnished  townhouse  for 
female  graduate  student,  non-smoker, 
no  pets,  Paisley-Edinburgh  area,  cen- 
tral air,  laundry,  $350  a month  inclu- 
sive, Karen.  767-1561. 


AVAILABLE 


Early  childhood  education  teacher  will 
provide  day  care  in  home  for  children 
of  all  ages,  flexible  hours,  Waveriy 
Drive  area,  Christine,  823-0720  after  7 
p.m. 


Between  50  and  70  companies 
will  be  offering  great  buys 
in  computers,  games,  software, 
shareware,  peripherals,  courses. 


Whether  you  are  buying  for  home  or  college,  this  is  the  place 
to  go.  You  will  even  be  able  to  find  ideas,  information  and 
membership  details  from  local  computer  clubs.  Admission  is 
(including  PST  and  GST),  but  you  can  save  $1  by  bringing 
this  ad.  Not  valid  with  any  other  coupon.  Children  10  and 
under  free.  Hours  1 1 AM  to  4 PM. 

Sunday,  April  10 

Kitchener  Memorial  Auditorim 

400  East  Avenue 


Reliable  working  woman  to  housesit 
for  family  on  short-term  educational 
leave,  happy  to  care  for  pets,  821-3958 
during  business  hours. 

Typing/secretarial  services  on  com- 
puter and  laser  printer  for  thesis  and 
other  documents,  Marj,  824-1628. 


WANTED 


Stained-glass  equipment  in  good  con- 
dition, Kathy,  763-6517. 

Three-bedroom  furnished  home  to 
rent  from  September  to  December 
1994,  Paul,  763-7036. 

286  laptop  computer,  Craig,  Ext.  2452, 
or  Paul,  Ext.  3057. 

Responsible,  quiet,  working  profes- 
sional and  part-time  student  seeks 
small  house  or  apartment  in  Guelph, 
Rockwood  or  Eden  Mills  area  with  ac- 
cess to  backyard,  Tania,  846-2864. 

Ride  from  Guelph  to  Vorkdale  area  in 
morning  and  return  in  evening,  will 
share  expenses,  Caroline,  Ext.  8194  or 
824-8459. 

Players  or  teams  for  a Tuesday  night 
women’s  softball  league,  Laurie,  822- 
7382,  or  Dave,  767-2565. 

Two-bedroom  apartment  for  two  quiet, 
responsible  female  non-smokers,  one 
employed  full  time,  one  a senior  stu- 
dent, starting  in  September,  Brenda, 
Ext.  76267,  or  Grace,  Ext.  78504. 

Art  supplies  (oils,  water  paints, 
brushes,  etc.)  for  new  hobbyist,  Marj, 
824-1628. 


specializing  in 

Secretarial  Support 
Services 

/ word  processing 

✓ laser  printing 

✓ document  preparation 
and  finalizing 

& Paperwork  Partner 
766-0070  or  Fax  766-0600 
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CALENDAR 


THURSDAY,  MARCH  31 

Land  Resource  Science  Sympo- 
sium - “Research  in  Environmental 
Biology:  Directions  and  Strategies" 
is  the  topic  from  8:30  a.m.  to  5 p.m. 
at  the  Arboretum  Centre. 

Blood  Donor  Clinic  - The  Red 
Cross  is  taking  blood  donations 
from  10  a.m.  to  3:15  p.m.  in  Peter 
Clark  Hall. 

Pathology  Seminar  - A discussion 
of  “The  Reptilian  Renal  Portal  Sys- 
tem and  Its  Effect  on  Drug  Kinetics" 
begins  at  11:10  a.m.  in  Pathology 
2152. 

Satellite  Teleconference  - “Explor- 
ing Internet  2 . . . Back  to  Basics” 
provides  an  introduction  to  the  inter- 
national computer  network  from 
noon  to  2 p.m.  in  UC  103. 

Concert  - Pianist  Tom  Plaunt  gives 
a free  noon-hour  concert  in  MacK- 
innon 107. 

Economics  Seminar  - Nicole 
Fortin  and  Tom  Lemieux  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Montreal  discuss  “Labor- 
Market  Institutions  and  the 
Distribution  of  Wages,  1973-1992: 
A Semi-Parametric  Approach”  at 
4:10  p.m.  in  MacKinnon  132. 

Concert  - The  U of  G Jazz  Ensem- 
ble, directed  by  Prof.  Howard 
Spring,  Music,  performs  at  7:30 
p.m.  in  the  Faculty  Club.  Admission 
is  free. 

MONDAY,  APRIL  4 

Brass  Taps  - She  Stole  My  Beer 
performs  nightly  until  April  6. 

TUESDAY,  APRIL  5 

Animal  and  Poultry  Science 
Seminar  Graduate  student  Guo- 
dong  Liu  explains  “Targeted  Modi- 
fication of  Chicken  Eggs"  at  11:10 
a.m.  in  Animal  and  Poultry  Science 
141. 

Economics  Seminar  - David  De 
Meza  and  Prof.  Clive  Southey  speak 
at  12:10  p.m.  in  MacKinnon  132. 

Physics  Seminar  - “Critical  Fluids 
in  Silica  Gel"  is  the  topic  of  Barbara 
Frisken  of  Simon  Fraser  University 
at  4 p.m.  in  MacNaughton  1 1 3. 

Student  Involvement  and  Leader- 
ship Series  - This  series  for  student 
leaders  and  organizations  continues 
with  “Making  the  Match"  at  5:10 
p.m.  in  the  Eccles  Centre. 

HAFA  Lecture  - Simon  Cooper, 
president  and  chief  operating  officer 
of  Delta  Hotels,  discusses  the  suc- 
cess of  Delta  during  the  recession 
and  international  development  at 
5:30  p.m.  in  FACS  300.  The  talk  is 
sponsored  by  HAFA  Student  Coun- 
cil. 

WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  6 

Concert  - She  Stole  My  Beer  per- 
forms at  noon  in  the  UC  courtyard. 


Biochemistry  Seminar  - Yih- 
Chemg  Liou  of  the  Department  of 
Food  Science  examines  "Lipase  In- 
terfacial Activation:  Binding  Inter- 
actions and  Their  Effects  on 
Catalysis"  at  12:10  p.m.  in  Mac- 
Naughton 222. 

Economics  Seminar  - “The  Effects 
of  Trade  Liberalization  on  Income 
Distribution  in  Mexico"  is  the  topic 
of  Diana  Alarcon  of  Mexico’s  Cole- 
gio  de  la  Frontera  Norte  at  4 p.m.  in 
MacKinnon  132. 

THURSDAY,  APRIL  7 

Microbiology  Seminar  - Virologist 
Max  Arella  of  the  University  of 
Quebec  looks  at  “Naturally  Occur- 
ring Viruses  of  the  Spruce  Bud- 
worm:  Isolation,  Genetic  Analysis 
and  Their  Possible  Use  in  Biological 
Control"  at  11:10  a.m.  in  OVC 
Learning  Centre  1713.  Anyone  in- 
terested in  meeting  with  Arella 
should  call  Prof.  Peter  Krell  at  Ext. 
3368. 

Landscape  Architecture  Lecture 
- The  Landscape  Research  Group  at 
Guelph  lecture  series  continues  with 
Joan  Nassauer,  chair  of  landscape 
architecture  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  discussing  “Landscape 
Ecology  and  Perception  in  the  Agri- 
culture Landscape”  at  7 p.m.  in 
Landscape  Architecture  204. 


MONDAY,  APRIL  11 

Drama  - The  Department  of 
Drama’s  final  production  of  the 
winter  semester,  A Trick  to  Catch 


the  Old  One  by  Thomas  Middleton, 
opens  tonight  at  8 p.m.  at  the  Inner 
Stage.  Directed  by  Prof.  Paul 
Mulholland,  it  runs  nightly  to  April 
1 6.  Tickets  are  $6  Monday  to  Thurs- 
day, $9  Thursday  to  Saturday,  and 
are  available  at  the  UC  box  office. 
Ext.  3940. 

TUESDAY,  APRIL  12 

Physics  Seminar  - Prof.  Donald 
Sullivan  looks  at  “PhaseTransitions 
in  Surfactant  Solutions”  at  4 p.m.  in 
MacNaughton  113. 

WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  13 

Biochemistry  Seminar  Colin 
Nurse  of  McMaster  University  dis- 
cusses “Oxygen  Chemoreceptors” 
at  12:10  p.m.  in  MacNaughton  222. 

Arboretum  - Kenneth  Towle  of 
Conservation  International  presents 
a slide  show  and  talk  on  the  decline 
of  songbirds  at  7 p.m.  at  the  Arbo- 
retum Centre.  Cost  is  $4  at  the 
door.O 


WORSHIP 


FAX  anything 
to  anywhere! 


For  as  low  as 

SO^/page 

at  the 

U.C.  Box  Office 


SYNERGENICS 


EDUCATIONAL  - BUSINESS  - PERSONAL 
COMPUTER  SALES  & SERVICE 


Networks  Custom  Software 
Hardware  Maintenance 

Software  Training 

Accessories  Technical  Support 

Authorized  Dealers  For: 


I HEWLETT 
PACKARD 

COMPAQ. 


1 ACBR  <♦ 

& MANY  MORE  . 


763-7756 


SYNERGENICS 
700  Paisley  Rd.  #28 
Guelph,  Ontario 


FRIDAY,  APRIL  8 

Nutritional  Sciences  Seminar  - 
Diana  Philbrick  discusses  “Dietary 
Protein  Restriction  and  the  Retarda- 
tion of  Munn6  Polycystic  Kidney 
Disease”  at  11:10  a.m.  in  Animal 
Science  and  Nutrition  141. 

Faculty  Forum  - Teaching  Support 
Services  is  sponsoring  a session  on 
“Assessing  Your  Teaching”  at  noon 
in  MacKinnon  132. 

Biomedical  Sciences  Semin;' r 
Graduate  Student  Debi  Motomura 
considers  “Urinary  and  Fecal  Pro- 
gestin Monitoring  and  Synchroniza- 
tion of  the  Esrrous  Cycle  in  Bison 
Bison  Athahascae"  at  noon  in  OVC 
1642. 

Interdepartmental  Evolution  and 
Systematics  Seminar  - David 
Begun  of  the  University  of  Toronto 
explores  “The  Evolution  of  Mio- 
cene Apes"  at  3:10  p.m.  in  Axelrod 
117. 

Bullring  - Grateful  Dead  Night  be- 
gins at  9 p.m.  No  cover  charge. 

SUNDAY,  APRIL  10 

Arboretum  - This  week’s  Sunday 
afternoon  walk  looks  at  animal 
tracks  and  other  signs  and  how  to 
interpret  them.  It  leaves  at  2 p.m. 
from  the  nature  centre. 


On  Good  Friday  April  1,  an  ecu- 
menical service  will  be  held  at  3 
p.m.  in  Thombrough  100.  On  April 
2,  the  Catholic  community  is  invited 
to  attend  an  Easter  vigil  at  8 p.m.  in 
Thombrough  100. 

On  Easter  Sunday  April  3,  the 
Open  Door  Church  will  celebrate 
the  Resurrection  at  7 p.m.  in  UC 
442. 

Catholic  mass  is  celebrated  Sun- 
days at  10:10  a.m.  in  Thombrough 
1 00.  Midweek  — A Time  with  God, 
a meditative  service,  is  Wednesdays 
at  12.10  p.m.  in  UC  533. 

On  Thursdays,  Women’s  Spiritu- 
ality begins  at  1 2: 1 0 p.m.  in  UC  335 
and  the  Lutheran  Lunch  Bunch 
meets  at  noon  in  UC  444.  Woman- 
spirit  runs  Fridays  at  12:10  p.m.  in 
UC  533. 

“The  Oldest  Story  in  the  World”  is 
the  topic  of  Stuart  Dixon  April  3 at 
10:30  a.m.  at  the  Guelph  Unitarian 
Fellowship  on  Harris  Street  at  York 
Road.  The  fellowship  will  hold  a 
public  information  meeting  April  7 
from  7:30  to  9:30  p.m. 

Multifaith  calendar 

In  Judaism,  April  8 is  Yom  ha- 
Shoah  (Holocaust  Day)  in  memory 
of  the  six  million  Jews  who  died  as 
victims  of  Nazi  atrocities  during  the 
Second  World  War. 

April  9 is  Jalal,  the  second  month 
of  the  Baha’i  year. 

Reprinted  with  the  permission  of 
Canadian  Ecumenical  Action.  G 


Canadian  Criss  Cross 


by  Walter  D.  Feener 


ACROSS 

1 . Dwelling 
5.  Quick 
9.  Auctioneers' 
hammers 

11.  Tonkin  capital 

12.  More  than  a 
few 

13.  Centaur’s 
father 

14.  “Faerie 
Queene" 
character 

15.  Evil  spirit 

17.  Filthy  smelly 
place 

18.  Nothing 

19.  Cant  hook 

21 . Isaac's  mother 

24.  Distant  prefix 

25.  Actor 
Waggoner 

26.  A nurse  in 
Dickens' 
"Martin 
Chuzzlewit" 

29.  Thick  slice 

32.  Liquid  part  of 
fat 

34.  Astronautic 
vehicle 

36.  Singer  Peggy 

37.  Pair  of 
performers 

38.  Crete  king 

41.  Diamonds 


42.  Athenian 
market 
44.  Bureau 

46.  Criminal 

47.  Emphasis 

48.  Woody  plant 

49.  Yemen  capital 

DOWN 

1 . Mounted  troops 

2.  Maria 

3.  Bondservant 

4.  Jai 

5.  Telegraph 
documents 

6.  Aromatic  herb 

7.  Black 

8.  Singer  Tim 

9.  Of  the  chin 

10.  Slumbered 

11.  Spanish 
nobleman 

12.  Phoenix  team 
16.  Maiden  name 
20.  Calf  meat 

22.  As  well 

23.  Playwright 
Lillian 

27.  Actress  Gilbert 


28.  “Five  Easy “ 

(Nicholson 

movie) 

30.  Mohammed's 
son-in-law 

31.  Money 
certificates 

33.  -do-well 

34.  Boring  tool 

35.  British  author 

37.  Foolish 

39.  Leftovers 

40.  Antitoxins 

43.  Spawn 

45.  Japanese  coin 


For  crossword 
solution,  see  page  2. 


What  Can 
Our  Professionals 
Do  For  You? 


Whether  you’re  preparing  material  for 
publication,  organizing  a conference, 
promoting  an  event/program  or  raising  funds, 
competition  demands  that  you  capture  the 
attention  of  your  audience. 

The  services  and  expertise  you  need  to  make  this 
happen  are  available  on-campus. 

We  offer  a team  of  designers, 
photographers  and 
printers  to  enhance  the 
impact  of  your 
publication. 

Call  us  or  drop 
by  and  we’ll  show 
you  what  we  can 
do  for  you! 

216  Blackwood  Hall  on  Trent  Lane  x 2757 
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CANADA-WIDE  SCIENCE  FAIR 


Ottawa  symposium  targets 
ecosystem  health,  medicine 


Uof  G is  one  of  the  organizers 
of  a major  international 
symposium,  “Ecosystem  Health 
and  Medicine:  Integrating  Sci- 
ence, Policy  and  Management,” 
to  be  held  June  19  to  23  in  Ottawa. 

OVC  Dean  Ole  Nielsen,  Prof. 
Michael  Moss,  associate  dean  of 
the  Faculty  of  Environmental  Sci- 
ences, and  Prof.  David  Waltner- 
Toews,  Population  Medicine,  are 
members  of  the  organizing  com- 
mittee for  the  event,  which  will 
bring  together  specialists  in  medi- 
cine, ethics,  natural  science  and 
policy  from  across  Canada  and 
around  the  world. 

The  goal  of  the  symposium  is  to 
provide  a catalyst  for  developing 
a new  approach  to  environmental 
sciences,  says  co-chair  David 


WHY  LIVE  WITH  PAIN? 


Reler  to  your  U of  G Benefits  lor  coverage. 

HAJLAN  SUN 

M.O.(China)  Dr.  Ac. 

Doctor  ol 
Chinese  Medicine 
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RELIEVE: 


♦ Neck,  Shoulder  & Back  Pain 

♦ Arthritis  ♦ Headaches  ♦ Insomnia 

♦ Stress  S Tension  ♦ Allergies  ♦ Smoking 

♦ Bronchitis  ♦ Asthma 

♦ Digestive  & Urinary  Disorders 

♦ Menstrual  Problems  & much  more  with 


ACUPUNCTURE,  HERBAL 
MEDICINES  SHIATSU 


NEW  WEIGHT  LOSS  PROGRAM 

QOO  C CfTC  173  Woolwich  Sl.,Sul#  204, 
OCC-OODD  HoutMon.Fn. 0:30530; Sri.  103 


Rapport,  a senior  research  scien- 
tist for  Statistics  Canada  and 
chair-designate  of  U of  G’s  eco- 
research  chair  in  ecosystem 
health. 

“We  know  that  the  ailing  health 
of  our  planet  and  human  health 
are  intertwined,  yet  little  has  been 
done  to  understand  the  connec- 
tions,” Rapport  says. 

He  stresses  that  the  message  of 
the  symposium  is  one  of  hope,  not 
gloom.  ‘This  event  will  bring  to- 
gether the  experts  who  can  co-op- 
eratively develop  an  ecosystem 
health  perspective  for  managing 
regional  and  global  environments 
and  promoting  healthy  public  pol- 
icy.” 

Reflecting  the  goals  of  the  sym- 
posium, the  three  main  days  of  the 
symposium  will  be  divided  into 
three  themes:  assessing  ecosys- 
tem health;  the  human  health/eco- 
system health  interface;  and  link- 
ing science,  ethics  and  policy. 
Each  day  will  feature  plenary  ad- 
dresses in  the  morning  and  con- 
current panel  sessions  in  the  after- 
noon. 

Among  the  scheduled  speakers 


JUST  STEPS  TO  THE  UNIVERSITY  CENTRE 

Located  in  one  of  Guelph's  finest  neighbourhoods.  Quality  starts 
on  the  outside  with  interlocking  brick  driveway,  slate  verandeh,  and 
continues  inside  with  imported  crack  marble  foyer.  Oak  floors  in 
living  room  and  dining  room.  Finest  quality  broadloom,  plus  the 
best  in  ceramics  in  the  kitchen  and  windowed  Florida  room.  This  is 
a 3-bedroom  home  with  family  room  and  4th  bedroom  on  the  third 
level.  Phone  Monty  Albert,  Associate  Broker.837-1300.  Showings 
by  appointment. 

REMAX  Realty  Specialists,  Inc. 


Stressed?  Tense? 
Injured?  Fatigued? 

Massage  therapy  is  today's 
answer  for  the  aches  and 
pains  of  stressful  living, 
and  for  physical  discomfort. 

Check  what  professional  massage  can  do  for  you 

♦ Tension /chronic  stress 

♦ neck  & low  back  pain 

♦ headaches  & migraines 
♦ athletic  injuries,  etc. 

Covered  by  Uof  G Extended  Health  Benefits 
Flexible  hours 

By  appointment 

Patricia  ABOUD  B.A.  R.M.T. 

Registered  Massage  Therapist 

836-5994 

87  Galt  Street,  Guelph  -4  Gift  certificates  available 


is  Nobel  Prize-winning  physicist 
Henry  Kendall , who  teaches  at  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology and  is  president  of  the 
American  Union  of  Concerned 
Scientists. 

Other  speakers  are  Kathryn 
Sullivan,  chief  scientist  at  the 
U.S.  National  Oceanic  and  At- 
mospheric Administration  and 
the  first  American  woman  to  walk 
in  space;  Margaret  Sommerville, 
director  of  the  McGill  Centre  for 
Medicine,  Ethics  and  Law; 
Francesco  di  Castri,  director  of 
research  and  president  of  the  In- 
ternational Union  of  Biological 
Sciences  in  France;  and  Elizabeth 
Dowdeswell,  executive  director 
of  the  United  Nations  environ- 
ment program. 

The  symposium  will  cover  a 
range  of  issues,  including  how  to 
measure  and  safeguard  the  health 
of  ecosystems,  how  to  formulate 
effective  policy  that  takes  an  inte- 
grated view  of  human  health  and 
ecosystem  health,  and  how  to  ef- 
fectively link  science,  ethics  and 
policy  to  gain  results. 

Pre-symposium  and  post-sym- 
posium workshops  scheduled  for 
June  19  and  23  will  provide  in- 
depth  exploration  of  specialized 
topic  areas. 

The  symposium  is  organized  by 
U of  G and  the  International  Soci- 
ety for  Ecosystem  Health  and 
Medicine,  with  contributions 
from  the  International  Society  for 
Ecological  Economics,  the  Mary- 
land International  Institute  for 
Ecological  Economics,  the  Labo- 
ratory of  Ecotoxicology,  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Public  Health 
and  Environmental  Protection  of 
the  Netherlands  and  the  Interna- 
tional Society  for  Aquatic  Eco- 
system Health. 

Sponsors  include  Environment 
Canada,  the  U.S.  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  Natural  Re- 
sources Canada,  the  U.S.  Bureau 
of  Land  Management,  the  Royal 
Society  of  Canada,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Canadian  Heritage.  Parks 
Canada,  Health  Canaria  and  the 
U.S.  Forest  Service. 

Faculty,  staff  and  students  are 
encouraged  to  attend  this  event, 
which  will  be  held  at  the  Ottawa 
Congress  Centre.  To  register,  call 
Continuing  Education  at  Ext. 
3956  or  3957.  Students  are  eligi- 
ble for  a reduced  registration 
fee.O 
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National  fair  to  draw 
400  budding  scientists 


More  than  400  hopeful  young  sci- 
entists from  across  Canada  and 
around  the  world  will  converge  on 
U of  G May  15  to  22  for  the  1994 
Canada-Wide  Science  Fair. 

The  winning  exhibitors  will  re- 
ceive $100,000  in  prizes,  certifi- 
cates and  medals  sponsored  by 
business,  government  and  organi- 
zations at  an  awards  ceremony 
May  20. 

The  event  will  welcome  winners 
of  150  regional  science  fairs  at 
senior  elementary  and  high 
schools  across  Canada,  as  well  as 
representatives  from  Japan  and 
Taiwan. 


Roberta  Bondar 


BUILDING  FINANCIAL  INDEPENDENCE . . . 
REQUIRES  SOMEONE  YOU  CAN  TRUST 

Ibrightside  financial 

SERVICES  INC. 


Specializing  in: 

Mutual  Funds 
Retirement  Planning 
RRSPs 
RRIFs 

Estate  Planning 


Robert  Denis 

Chartered  Financial  Planner 
At  your  service 


790  Scottsdale  Drive 
Guelph,  Ont.  NIG  3L8 
Telephone:  (519)  821-8246 
Fax  (519)  836-8807 


The  fair  tests  the  creativity  and 
discipline  of  the  contestants  and  is 
often  the  beginning  of  a lifelong 
career  in  science.  Astronaut 
Roberta  Bondar  is  a famous  ex- 
ample. 

Mentor  of  this  year’s  fair  and  a 
zoology  graduate  of  Guelph,  she 
participated  at  a 1963  Canada- 
wide fair  as  a Grade  10  student 
from  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  After  con- 
sulting with  the  local  Forest  Insti- 
tute Laboratories  on  her  project  on 
tent  caterpillars,  she  ended  up 
spending  the  summer  working  at 
the  lab.  The  rest  is  history. 

The  fair  will  be  set  up  in  the 
Athletics  Centre,  where  competi- 
tors will  discuss  their  projects 
with  judges,  local  schoolchildren 
and  members  of  the  public. 

The  week's  events  will  feature  a 
talk  by  paraplegic  pilot  Carl 
Hiebert  on  his  ultralight  flights 
and  a demonstration  of  medieval 
jousting  and  dancing  by  the  Soci- 
ety for  Creative  Anachronism  to 
set  the  tone  for  the  fair’s  theme, 
“A  Royal  Encounter.” 

The  Ontario  Science  Centre’s 
Science  Circus  will  also  be  on 
campus  and  open  to  the  public 
during  the  fair. 

In  addition,  the  student  competi- 
tors will  spend  a day  at  Niagara 
Falls  and  attend  a Blue  Jays  game 
at  SkyDome,  where  one  of  the 
students  will  throw  out  the  first 
pitch. 

The  Canada-Wide  Science  Fair 
is  sponsored  by  the  Waterloo- 
Wellington  Science  and  Engi- 
neering Fair  and  the  Ottawa-based 
Youth  Science  Foundation,  an  or- 
ganization dedicated  to  furthering 
interest  in  science  and  technology 
in  young  people. 

Additional  financial  support 
comes  from  postsecondary  insti- 
tutions, public  and  separate 
school  boards,  organizations, 
business  and  industry.  The  com- 
bined regional  and  national  fairs 
annually  involve  500,000  stu- 
dents and  8,000  volunteers  as  or- 
ganizers and  judges.  □ 
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CBS  names 
three  candidates 

Three  CBS  faculty  have  been 
named  candidates  for  the  posi- 
tion of  college  dean  — Profs. 
Norman  Gibbins,  Microbiol- 
ogy; and  John  Leatherland  and 
John  Roff,  Zoology.  They  will 
all  give  public  presentations 
this  month  to  discuss  their  vi- 
sion for  the  college. 

Gibbins  will  speak  April  1 2 
at  9 a.m.  in  Room  1 7 1 4 of  the 
OVC  Learning  Centre. 
Leatherland  is  scheduled  for 
April  13  at  3 p.m.  in  Room 
1434  of  Clinical  Studies.  Roff 
will  talk  April  15  at  9 a.m.  in 
OVC  Learning  Centre  1714. 
The  presentations  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  a discussion  period. 

Get  your 
copy  here! 

At  Guelph  has  moved.  Or 
rather  bur  newspapers  have. 
You  can  now  pick  up  a copy 
from  the  new  display  srand  in 
the  University  Centre  court- 
yard, at  the  stairs  by  the  Centre 
Six  cashiers.  The  stand  re- 
places the  distribution  points 
at  the  north  and  south  en- 
trances of  the  building. 


Inside: 
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Ottawa  announces 
funding  for  Centres  of 
Excellence 3 

New  spuds  decked  out 
in  colorful  duds  ....  4 

You  won't  believe  it's 
butter 4 

You  like  usl 8 


Included  with  this  issue 
of  At  Guelph  is  a London 
House  flyer. 


Thought  for  the  week 

Laugh  and  the  world  laughs 
with  you.  Snore  and  you 
sleep  alone. 

Anthony  Burgess 


A change  of  face 


At  left,  Vicki  Callen,  a third-year  OVC  student  who  won  last 
semester’s  United  Way  draw  to  become  president  for  a day, 
takes  a few  minutes  to  enjoy  a coffee  last  week  as  adminis- 
trative assistant  Susan  Blair,  left,  and  President’s  Office 
director  Barbara  Abercrombie  show  her  the  lay  of  the  land. 
Meanwhile,  above,  student  Steve  Duns  helps  President 
Mordechai  Rozanski  get  into  the  swing  of  student  life  as  he 
attends  a class  at  OVC. 

Photos  by  Maurice  Oi'shi,  University  Communications 


Outside  scans  produce  insights  for  future 


Major  external  forces  or  trends 
that  will  influence  U of  G over  the 
next  decade  have  been  identified 
by  three  of  the  task  forces  of  the 
Strategic-Planning  Commission 
(SPC)  over  the  last  two  months. 
Their  reports  appear  in  this  issue  of 
At  Guelph. 

A series  of  public  meetings  is 
scheduled  through  April  20  to 
give  the  University  community  an 
opportunity  for  input. 

The  task  forces  were  charged 
with  “scanning  the  external  envi- 
ronment” to  identify  the  most  sig- 
nificant technological,  economic, 
social,  demographic,  educational, 
political  and  legal  forces  and  to 
assess  the  University’s  image  and 
competitive  and  collaborative  po- 
sition relative  to  other  post- 
secondary institutions  throughout 
Canada. 

Focusing  on  the  external  world 
was  a revelation,  says  Prof.  Ross 
Hallett,  Physics,  chair  of  the  task 
force  concerned  with  economic 
and  technological  forces. 

“People  in  business,  govern- 
ment and  the  general  public  have 
an  incredibly  different  view  of 
universities  than  we  have  of  our- 
selves,” he  says. 

“Universities  are  not  universally 


viewed  as  a source  of  solutions,  a 
good  investment  for  the  future  of 
the  country.  Often  we  are  seen  as 
a drain  on  the  public  purse.” 

The  reports  represent  a “first 
pass”  at  identifying  the  external 
forces,  says  SPC  chair  Prof.  Bev 
Kay,  Land  Resource  Science. 

“We  hope  the  reports  generate 
discussion  in  the  broader  commu- 
nity and  that  individuals  will  take 
seriously  our  invitation  to  partici- 


A group  that  includes  graduate 
teaching  assistants,  graduate  serv- 
ice assistants,  undergraduate 
teaching  assistants,  sessionals, 
contractually  limited-term  faculty 
and  part-time  faculty  will  vote 
April  7 and  8 on  the  potential  for- 
mation of  what  could  be  the  largest 
collective  bargaining  unit  on  cam- 
pus. 

The  Ontario  Labor  Relations 
Board  granted  an  application 
from  the  Canadian  Union  of  Edu- 
cational Workers  (CUEW)  to 


pate  in  the  process,”  says  Kay. 
“It’s  crucial  that  we  ascertain  that 
the  most  important  forces  or 
trends  have  been  identified.  The 
reports  are  ‘going  public'  before 
the  commission  has  an  opportu- 
nity to  review  or  comment  on 
them  in  order  to  increase  the  op- 
portunity for  input.  The  commu- 
nity has  an  enormous  stake  in  the 
process  and  a significant  contribu- 
tion to  make.” 


hold  a pre-hearing  representation 
vote  at  U of  G following  a March 
25  meeting  of  the  University,  the 
union  and  a Labor  Relations 
Board  officer. 

The  University  is  contesting  the 
suggested  composition  of  the  pro- 
posed bargaining  unit,  saying  it 
includes  employees  in  different 
“communities  of  interest”  and 
that  some  employees  are  covered 
by  other  existing  bargaining  rela- 
tionships, such  as  with  the  U of  G 


Each  task  force  was  asked  to 
identify  and  analyse  no  more  than 
10  forces,  identify  the  threats, 
constraints  and  opportunities  pre- 
sented by  each  force  and  suggest 
implications  for  institutional  ac- 
tion. 

Kay  hopes  public  scrutiny  will 
ensure  that  no  significant  external 
forces  have  been  omitted  and  that 

See  DRAFT  on  page  2 


Faculty  Association.  U of  G is 
challenging  the  inclusion  of  con- 
tractually limited-term  faculty, 
part-time  faculty  and  sessionals  in 
the  proposed  bargaining  unit. 

Union  representatives  provided 
signatures  of  endorsement  from 
39  per  cent  of  the  employees  it 
will  potentially  represent.  The 
union  required  at  least  35  per  cent 
to  obtain  a pre-hearing  repre- 
sentation vote. 

See  ELIGIBLE  on  page  2 


Proposed  bargaining  unit  for 
educational  workers  set  for  vote 
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Farcus 


I call  it,  'Summer  Song.'  " 


LETTERS 


Article  did  not  offer  CSA  position  on  disqualification 
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We  are  writing  in  regards  to  the 
Student  Speak  column  by  Justin 
Diggle  in  the  March  23  issue  of  At 
Guelph. 

This  column  may  give  people  an 
incorrect  perception  of  the  Central 
Student  Association  (CSA).  First, 
it  says  that  Kim  Emmerson  was 
denied  an  appeal  after  she  was 
disqualified  from  the  February 
CSA  elections.  This  is  not  true. 
Emmerson  was  granted  an  appeal, 
which  was  denied  after  two  hours 
of  debate  and  discussion. 

Although  Diggle  quotes 
Emmerson  as  denying  that  her  let- 


The  March  16  letter  from  Prof. 
Stan  Blecher,  Molecular  Biology 
and  Genetics,  indicates  a certain 
lack  of  factual  information. 

The  civic  centre  building  will 
not  “bear  the  name  of  a tobacco 
manufacturer,"  but  a space  inside 
the  building  will  have  the  name 
“du  Maurier"  and  then  only  for  10 
years.  I can  only  see  this  donation 
as  a positive  benefit  to  the  Guelph 
community  over  time. 

There’s  no  doubt  that  tobacco  is 
an  insidious  and  addictive  poison 


ter  to  the  Ontarion  was  not  cam- 
paigning, there  is  no  correspond- 
ing quote  to  support  the  CSA’s 
position.  The  CSA  board  took  the 
opposite  view  strictly  because  it 
was  clear  to  a majority  of  the 
board  that  the  letter  was  cam- 
paigning. 

One  of  the  key  factors  in  making 
this  decision  was  the  headline  on 
the  letter,  inserted  by  Emmerson, 
which  referred  to  campaigning  in 
general.  That’s  also  the  reason 
why  candidates  Kate  Armstrong 
and  Lancefield  Morgan  were  not 
disqualified  — because  they  had 


and  that  its  agents  are  extremely 
clever  in  manipulating  society. 
Unfortunately,  each  one  of  us,  in- 
cluding Blecher,  has  been  bom 
into  a society  compromised  by  the 
tobacco  industry.  The  solution  to 
this  problem  is  complex,  and  I 
applaud  his  efforts. 

Public  services  and  even  parts  of 
our  salaries  and  benefits  are 
funded  from  tobacco  taxes. 
Blecher  will  obviously  not  wish  to 
lecture  in  Macdonald  Hall  or  visit 
the  Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre 


written  articles  that  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  campaign. 

Diggle  goes  on  to  quote 
Emmerson  as  saying  there  is  no 
clear  definition  of  campaigning  in 
the  CSA  bylaws.  Again,  there  is 
no  corresponding  statement 
granted  to  the  CSA.  In  fact,  one  of 
the  reasons  Emmerson  was  dis- 
qualified was  because  two  other 
candidates  stated  at  the  campaign- 
ing session  that  they  clearly  re- 
member hearing  CSA  chief  re- 
turning officer  Valerie  Powell  say 
that  writing  letters  would  not  be 
tolerated. 


— both  names  related  to  tobacco. 

We  have  certainly  worked  hard 

— and  continue  to  do  so  — to 
enlist  other  individual,  corporate 
and  government  sponsorships. 
Unfortunately,  we  are  still  short 
about  a million  dollars.  If  Blecher 
would  join  our  fund-raising  team 
and  show  us  the  way  away  from 
tobacco  (direct  and  indirect),  we’d 
be  extremely  grateful. 

Prof.  Jim  Stevens 
Department  of  Physics 


With  regards  to  the  referendum 
on  the  Canadian  Federation  of 
Students  (CFS)  fee  increase, 
Diggle  quotes  Jeffrey  Minard, 
chair  of  the  “No  Committee.” 
Again,  there  are  no  quotes  from 
the  prevailing  side. 

We’d  like  to  know  how  At 
Guelph  can  allow  a columnist  to 
write  such  a biased  article.  What’s 
more  upsetting  is  that  Diggle,  who 
worked  hard  for  the  “No”  side  of 
the  CFS  referendum,  is  allowed  to 
include  such  material  in  the  Uni- 
versity newspaper.  Would  he 
have  defended  Emmerson  so  vig- 
orously if  she  had  not  been  such  a 
vocal  opponent  of  the  fee  increase 
herself? 

In  addition,  Diggle  says  Minard 
will  pursue  the  CFS  issue  further. 
To  the  best  of  our  know-ledge,  the 
only  person  to  pursue  any  of  this 
has  been  Diggle  himself. 

We  would  ask  that  in  the  future. 
At  Guelph  make  some  effort  to 
verify  the  facts  that  are  being  re- 
ported and  to  ensure  that  this  type 
of  grossly  biased  material  does 
not  appear  again. 

Ann  Bilanski,  Chris  Niebler, 
Shawn  Lucas  and  B J.  Sharp 
Central  Student  Association 


Civic  centre  will  have  du  Maurier  space 


Eligible  employees  Draft  report  of  vision  expected  in  June 


encouraged  to  vote 


continued  from  page  I 

The  Labor  Relations  Board  de- 
termined that  the  pre-hearing  rep- 
resentation vote  will  proceed,  al- 
though ballots  from  employees  in 
the  contested  groups  will  be  seg- 
regated. Ballot  boxes  will  remain 
sealed  until  the  board  makes  its 
decision  on  the  union’s  applica- 
tion and  the  University’s  re- 
sponse. This  process  could  take 
up  to  two  months,  says  Bruce  An- 
derson, manager  of  employee  re- 
lations. 

Depending  on  the  board’s  deci- 
sion on  the  composition  of  the 
proposed  bargaining  unit  and  how 
these  employees  actually  vote,  the 
union  could  involve  between  700 
and  935  employees. 

Anderson  says  it’s  in  the  inter- 
ests of  all  eligible  employees  to 


Correction 

In  the  March  23  At  Guelph  article 
"Insect  Viruses  Can  Control  Pest 
Species,"  Prof.  Peter  Krell,  Micro- 
biology, was  incorrectly  identified 
as  a member  of  the  Department  of 
Environmental  Biology.  □ 


get  out  and  vote  on  this  issue. 
According  to  the  Labor  Relations 
Act,  “if  a representative  vote  is 
taken,  the  board  shall  certify  the 
trade  union  as  the  bargaining  unit 
if  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the 
ballots  cast  are  cast  in  favor  of  the 
trade  union.” 

If.  for  example,  the  bargaining 
unit  has  1 ,000  employees  falling 
within  its  proposed  definition, 
then  all  1 ,000  employees  are  eli- 
gible to  vote.  But  if  only  10  em- 
ployees actually  vote  and  six  of 
them  vote  yes,  the  Ontario  Labor 
Relations  Board  will  certify  the 
union  and  all  1,000  employees 
will  be  represented  by  that  bar- 
gaining agent,  says  Anderson. 

“All  employees  on  the  voting 
list  are  encouraged  to  vote  so  they 
can  count  in  the  final  determina- 
tion of  the  certification  or  non- 
certification of  the  CUEW,”  he 
says. 

April  7 voting  hours  are  8:30  to 
11:30  a.m.  and  5 to  7:30  p.m. 
April  8 hours  are  10  a.m.  to  2 
p.m.  The  vote  will  be  held  in 
student  lounge  #130  on  the  main 
floor  of  the  University  Centred 


continued  from  page  1 

the  forces  identified  by  the  task 
forces  are  indeed  the  most  signifi- 
cant ones. 

Insights  and  additional  interpre- 
tation from  the  community  would 
be  welcome,  says  Prof.  Donna 
Woolcott,  Family  Studies,  chair  of 
the  task  force  dealing  with  social, 
demographic  and  educational 
forces. 

“We  tapped  key  ‘informants’  in- 
stead of  trying  to  get  broad  input,” 
she  says.  “Now  individuals  in  the 
wider  University  community  have 
the  opportunity  to  contribute  and 


react  to  our  report.  I hope  they  do.” 

Task  force  3 co-chairs  Derek 
Jamieson,  director  of  institutional 
analysis  and  planning,  and  Prof. 
Patricia  Gentry,  Biomedical  Sci- 
ences, say  the  reports  represent 
considerable  time  and  effort  by  the 
task  force  members  and  reflect 
thoughtful  input  by  many  indi- 
viduals inside  and  outside  the  Uni- 
versity. 

A fourth  task  force  is  assessing 
the  values,  climate  and  culture  of 
the  University  and  expects  to  sub- 
mit its  report  by  the  end  of  April 


for  publication  in  At  Guelph  and 
for  community  input. 

Once  the  external  forces  and 
trends  have  been  validated 
through  community  input,  they 
will  be  fed  into  the  next  step  in  the 
strategic-planning  process,  a 
matching  of  forces,  values  and  the 
institution’s  strengths  and  weak- 
nesses (the  focus  of  task  forces  5, 
6. 7 and  8). 

This  matching  will  take  place  in 
May  and  will  result  in  a draft  re- 
port of  an  institutional  vision, 
which  is  expected  in  June.O 


Members  of  the  University  are  invited  to  attend 
open  meetings  to  discuss  die  reports  of  the  SPC 
task  forces,  especially  the  external  forces  that 
have  been  identified  as  “likely  to  have  a particu- 
larly significant  impact  on  the  University  of 
Guelph  over  the  next  decade.” 


The  April  28  meeting  is  intended  for  alumni, 
but  members  of  the  campus  community  are 
welcome  to  attend. 

Everyone  is  encouraged  to  read  the  reports 
and  come  ready  to  challenge  the  significance  of 
the  forces  and  identify  omissions. 


Open  meetings 

April  12 4 p.m OVC  Learning  Centre,  1713 

April  14 9 a.m Animal  and  Poultry  Science  141 

April  18 Noon University  Centre  442 

April  20 Noon University  Centre  103 

April  28 6 p.m Arboretum 

For  the  April  28  meeting  only,  RSVP  to  Alumni  House,  Ext.  6541 . For 
more  information,  call  Ext.  4174.  □ 
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Federal  government 
renews  funding  for 
Centres  of  Excellence 


Two  Networks  of  Centres  of  Ex- 
cellence (NCE)  involving  U of  G 
researchers  have  received  a re- 
newed four-year  commitment 
from  Ottawa. 

The  Canadian  Bacterial  Dis- 
eases Network  and  the  Institute 
for  Robotics  and  Intelligent  Sys- 
tems are  among  the  10  networks 
that  received  renewal  under  Phase 
2 of  the  NCE  program,  announced 
last  week  by  Jon  Gerrard,  secre- 
tary of  state  for  science,  research 
and  development. 

Total  budget  for  the  networks 
program  is  $197  million.  Gerrard 
said  $48  million  of  the  total  Phase 
2 commitment  would  be  available 
for  a limited  number  of  networks 
in  these  priority  areas:  trade;  com- 
petitiveness and  sustainability; 
health  research;  technology- 
based  learning;  advanced  tech- 
nologies (materials,  software  en- 


gineering); and  environment.  De- 
tails of  the  new  competition  will 
be  announced  later. 

Prof.  Larry  Milligan,  vice-presi- 
dent for  research,  said  the  awards 
are  a positive  sign  for  the  research 
community. 

“NCE  applications  were  subject 
to  rigorous  scrutiny  by  experts 
around  the  world,"  he  said.  “It's 
gratifying  to  see  that  there's  been 
a decision  to  proceed.” 

Four  of  the  original  1 5 networks 
were  unsuccessful  in  their  bids  for 
support;  a Fifth  chose  not  to  reap- 
ply. Ottawa  endorsed  a selection 
committee’s  recommendation  to 
renew  10  of  the  14  applicants, 
based  on  the  following  criteria: 
research  excellence;  training  in 
key  technologies;  partnership 
building  and  networking;  know- 
ledge/technology transfer  and  ex- 
ploitation; and  management  of  re- 
search and  development. 

Each  network  involves  scientists 


Marg  Agnew  of  Human  Resources  EXPRESSes  in  the  contest  for  EXPRESS  Plus  card  users.  The 
her  excitement  at  winning  a week  for  two  in  Florida  contest  was  sponsored  by  Hospitality  and  Retail 
as  part  of  the  "EXPRESS  Trip  to  Orlando  Contest.”  Services  and  Primo  Food  Service. 

Her  ballot  was  picked  from  roughly  1 6,000  entered  Photo  by  Maurice  Oishi,  University  Communications 


Orange  you  glad  you  entered,  Marg? 


National  study  finds  U of  G graduate  students 
finish  faster •,  more  women  complete  degrees 


by  Maurice  Oishi 
University  Communications 

Good  news  for  U of  G gradu- 
ate students.  Chances  are 
you’ll  finish  your  degree  and  do 
so  faster  than  your  colleagues  at 
other  Canadian  universities.  And 
if  you’re  a female  graduate  stu- 
dent at  Guelph,  you’re  more  likely 
to  graduate  than  your  male  col- 
leagues. 

National  figures  comparing 
completion  times  among  the  42 
member  institutions  of  the  Cana- 
dian Association  of  Graduate 
Schools  shows  that  Guelph  stu- 
dents typically  fare  better  than 
their  peers  elsewhere.  Graduate 
degrees  can  take  up  to  50-per-cent 
less  time  to  obtain.  And  even  in 
programs  where  the  time  to  com- 
plete a degree  approaches  the  na- 
tional average,  the  likelihood  of 
graduation  is  higher. 

But  some  of  the  best  news  is 
reserved  for  female  students.  The 
study  looked  at  students  who 
started  graduate  degrees  from 


May  1985  to  April  1986  and  ex- 
amined their  success  by  Septem- 
ber 1993.  The  results,  based  on 
403  graduate  students  entering  U 
of  G,  show  that  although  women 
at  Guelph  will,  on  average,  spend 
two  to  three  months  longer  at  their 
degrees  than  men,  they  are  more 
likely  to  complete  them,  regard- 
less of  their  program. 

For  women  in  MA  programs, 
where  the  difference  is  greatest, 
that  means  a graduation  rate  14 
per  cent  higher  than  their  male 
colleagues.  In  M.Sc.  programs, 
where  the  difference  is  smallest, 
women’s  completion  rate  is  three 
percent  higher  then  men's. 

Belies  myth 

Prof.  Susan  Pfeiffer,  associate 
dean  of  graduate  studies,  de- 
scribes Guelph's  overall  perform- 
ance as  "superb.’’  She's  particu- 
larly pleased  to  see  the  data  on  the 
success  of  women.  "It  belies  the 
common  myth  that  women  are  un- 
derachievers in  graduate  pro- 
grams." 


The  most  pronounced  difference 
between  U of  G and  other  institu- 
tions was  in  the  master’s  pro- 
grams in  social  sciences  and  hu- 
manities, where  Guelph  graduates 
finished  50  per  cent  faster  than 
their  peers  elsewhere. 

But  Guelph  MA  students  fared 
roughly  the  same  as  their  col- 
leagues when  it  came  to  the  num- 
ber who  actually  graduated  by  the 
study’s  end.  Their  74-per-cent 
graduation  rate  was  within  the  na- 
tional average. 

In  contrast,  Guelph  M.Sc.  stu- 
dents had  only  a slightly  shorter- 
than-average  time  to  completion. 
This  was  offset,  however,  by  an 
above-average  completion  rate. 
At  the  same  time,  Guelph  PhD 
students,  regardless  of  discipline, 
finished  faster  and  had  a higher 
completion  rate  than  their  na- 
tional peers. 

How  to  explain  Guelph’s  suc- 
cess? One  way  might  be  to  credit 
the  graduate  faculty,  says  Pfeiffer. 
“Perhaps  we  can  pat  ourselves  on 
the  backs  for  good  (advisory) 


mentoring,  but  systemic  factors 
may  also  work  in  our  favor." 

Graduate  Studies  tries  to  moni- 
tor the  campus  climate  through 
twice-a-year  co-ordinator  work- 
shop, evaluation  reports  from  stu- 
dents every  semester  and  an  exit 
questionnaire  given  to  every 
graduating  student,  she  says. 

Nor  can  the  presence  of  interna- 
tional students  — who  finish  their 
degrees  more  quickly  and  consis- 
tently than  their  Canadian  cohorts 
— explain  the  results,  she  says. 

If  you  remove  international  stu- 
dents from  the  statistical  formula, 
Canadian  students  at  U of  G still 
do  better  than  at  other  universi- 
ties. 

The  study’s  results  come  in  the 
wake  of  Stuart  Smith's  Report  of 
the  Commission  of  Inquiry  on  Ca- 
nadian University  Education. 

The  Smith  report  denounced  Ca- 
nadian universities  for  their  high 
and  unexplained  attrition  rates  in 
graduate  programs.  It  suggested 
that  disorganization  and  poor  de- 
livery of  education  were  at  the 
root  of  this  finding. 

Career  prospects 

“I  would  like  to  say  our  good 
standing  is  a reflection  of  superb 
organization  and  delivery  of  edu- 
cation," says  Pfeiffer,  "but  it’s 
also  possible  that  we  offer  de- 
grees that  offer  good  career  pros- 
pects," leading  to  lower  drop-out 
rates.  "But  we  do  a good  job." 

The  national  study  distin- 
guished among  MA.  M.Sc.  and 
PhD  degrees  on  the  basis  of 
whether  they  were  in  the  humani- 
ties, social  sciences,  natural  and 
applied  sciences  or  life  sciences. 

To  avoid  potentially  misleading 
subsets,  the  Guelph  students  are 
categorized  here  according  to 
whether  they  completed  an  MA. 
M.Sc.  or  PhD  program. 

The  national  initiative  may  be 
expanded  to  test  the  consistency 
of  the  patterns.  □ 


from  several  universities  and  in- 
dustry. U of  G researchers  in- 
volved in  the  Canadian  Bacterial 
Diseases  Network  (approved 
budget:  $15.7  million)  are  Profs. 
Terry  Beveridge,  Anthony 
Clarke,  Joe  Lam,  Reggie  Lo,  Lucy 
Mutharia  and  Chris  Whitfield, 
Microbiology. 

Prof.  Mary  McLeish,  chair  of  the 
Department  of  Computing  and  in- 
formation Science,  is  a participant 
in  the  Institute  for  Robotics  and 
Intelligent  Systems  (approved 
budget:  $20.5  million). 

Gerrard  said  the  NCE  program  is 
different  than  other  federal  efforts 
that  support  research. 

“The  participating  university  re- 
searchers must  demonstrate  that 
they  are  conducting  leading-edge 
research  to  meet  international 
standards  of  excellence,  and  that 
they  are  accelerating  the  transfer 
and  diffusion  of  research  results 
by  establishing  working  relation- 
ships with  other  Canadian  re- 
searchers. institutions,  the  private 
sector  and  other  potential  users," 
he  said. 

"The  networks  are  also  chal- 
lenged to  secure  complementary 
support  from  sources  other  than 
the  federal  government  and  de- 
velop and  retain  world-class  sci- 
entists and  engineers  in  technolo- 
gies that  are  essential  to  Canada’s 
productivity  and  economic 
growth.” 

The  NCE  program  is  adminis- 
tered by  the  Natural  Sciences  and 
Engineering  Research  Council. 
Social  Sciences  and  Humanities 
Research  Council  and  Medical 
Research  Council,  in  collabora- 
tion with  Industry  Canada.  □ 

Program  targets 
space  technology 

The  Natural  Sciences  and  Engi- 
neering Research  Council  and  the 
Canadian  Space  Agency  have 
launched  a research  partnership 
program  to  foster  the  development 
of  space  technology  in  Canada. 

Applications  are  due  June  I and 
must  be  submitted  onNSERC 
form  1 14  and  personal  data  form 
100.  For  more  information,  call 
the  Office  of  Research  at  Ext. 
6927.  □ 


The  average  number  of  months  it  took  a graduate  student  who  started  a graduate  degree  in  1985/86  to 
complete  it. 


Master  of  arts 

Master  of  science 

Doctor  of  philosophy 

Humanities 

Social  Sciences 

Phys.  Sciences 

Life  Sciences 

Arts 

Sciences 

National 

36.6 

34.8 

32.8 

37.6 

67/6 1 * 

57/58** 

U of  G 

22.2 

31.1 

56 

Percentage  of  students  who  started  graduate  degrees  in  1985/86  and  have  since  completed  them. 


Master  of  arts 

Master  of  science 

Doctor  of  philosophy 

Humanities 

Social  Sciences 

I’hys.  Sciences 

Life  Sciences 

Arts 

Sciences 

National 

67.2 

77.7 

73.7 

80.9 

41/45* 

71/73** 

U of  G 

74 

85 

74 

* The  first  number  refers  to  graduates  of  humanities,  the  second  to  social  sciences. 

" The  first  number  refers  to  graduates  of  physical  (Including  engineering)  sciences,  the  second  to  life  sciences. 
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STUDENT 

SPEAK 

by  Justin  Diggle 


Hats  off  to  College  Royal 


Drama  student  is  playing  it  on  the  fringe 


Almost  a full  year  of  preparation 
paid  off  at  this  year’s  College 
Royal.  Much  of  the  credit  for  the 
event’s  success  should  go  to  the 
80  members  of  the  College  Royal 
executive  and  their  seven  officers, 
says  Karen  Dupont,  College 
Royal  associate  vice-president  of 
public  relations. 

Although  the  two  groups  per- 
form different  functions,  there’s  a 
great  deal  of  teamwork,  says 
Dupont.  “It’s  surprising  how  well 
such  a large  group  works  to- 
gether," she  says. 

The  College  Royal  executive 
and  officers  have  every  reason  to 
be  proud  of  their  efforts  this  year. 
Dupont  says  many  visitors  re- 
ported they  were  impressed  with 
the  events  and  the  “friendliness  of 
Guelph  students.” 

Not  content  to  rest  on  their  lau- 
rels, the  College  Royal  committee 
is  already  planning  for  next  year. 
Dupont,  who  is  moving  up  to  the 
position  of  president,  says  she’d 
like  to  see  a number  of  the  pro- 
grams expanded,  especially  the 


lecture,  which  proved  to  be  popu- 
lar. 

Another  event  the  group  would 
like  to  see  added  next  year  is  a 
campus- wide  photography  con- 
test aimed  at  bringing  more  stu- 
dents into  College  Royal. 

The  1995  College  Royal  execu- 
tive was  recently  elected.  In  addi- 
tion to  Dupont,  the  officers  in- 
clude vice-president  Kevin  Abell, 
treasurer  Andrde  Hurtubise  and 
secretary  Jen  Booth. 

Associate  vice-presidents  are 
Petrice  Custance,  public  rela- 
tions; Christy  Laing,  open  house; 
and  Kirsten  Tank,  events. 

At  its  final  meeting  of  the  year, 
the  College  Royal  committee  pre- 
sented its  second  annual  award 
for  most  outstanding  member  to 
audiovisual  director  Ipi  Yuyi- 
tung.  The  award  was  initiated  in 
1993  by  then  president  Chris 
Clement  and  his  wife,  Saye,  both 
long-time  College  Royal  mem- 
bers. □ 


A U of  G student’s  play  has  been 
selected  to  participate  in  this  sum- 
mer’s Toronto  Fringe  Festival. 
Chosen  by  lottery,  drama  major 
Kathe  Gray  hopes  her  play  will 
gamer  contacts  in  the  Toronto  arts 
community. 

Gray,  who  is  doing  a minor  in 
fine  art,  has  always  been  inter- 
ested in  exploring  memory  and 
imagination  and  how  peo- 
ple rewrite  personal  memo- 
ries to  make  them  more  pal- 
atable. 

That’s  the  inspiration  be- 
hind her  one-person  play. 

Minus  Wings,  A Primer  for 
Landing. 

The  play  centres  on  a man 
with  a big  secret.  “He’s  get- 
ting over  a relationship,” 
she  says.  “Not  just  a man- 
and-woman  relationship, 
but  a relationship  with  the 
world  around  him.” 

In  addition  to  writing  the 
script.  Gray  is  directing  the 
production  that  will  go  to 
Toronto.  U of  G graduate 
Michael  Spence  has  the 
sole  role. 

The  Toronto  Fringe  Festi- 
val is  an  annual  summer 
event  that  draws  produc- 
tions from  across  Metro 
Toronto  and  Ontario  and  as 
far  away  as  Scotland  and 
Japan.  This  year’s  festival, 
running  from  July  1 to  10, 


will  feature  about  70  plays  on  a 
variety  of  downtown  stages. 

“It’s  a wonderful  place  for  an 
artist  to  find  people  with  similar 
esthetic  values,”  says  Gray. 
“Fringe  festivals  are  needed  to  de- 
velop experimental  works,  and 
they  encourage  the  growth  of  a 
separate  Canadian  culture.” 


She  hopes  to  pursue  a career  in 
the  theatre,  not  as  an  actor  but  as 
the  developer  of  new  multimedia 
arts  showcases. 

Anyone  interested  in  obtaining 
tickets  to  this  event  should  contact 
Gray  at  the  Ontarion  office  on 
Level  2 of  the  University  Cen- 
tre.O 


Drama  student  Kathe  Gray  is  taking  her  play  to  the  Toronto  Fringe  Festival  this 


summer.  Photo  by  Maurice  Oishi,  University  Communications 
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ENVIRONMENTAL  SCANS 


After  an  intense  six  weeks  of  research  and  analysis,  the 
three  Strategic-Planning  Commission  (SPC)  task  forces 
focusing  on  the  external  environment  present  their  prelimi- 
nary reports  here.  The  task  forces  were  asked  to  identify  up 
to  1 0 forces,  describe  the  threats  and  opportunities  associ- 
ated with  each  and  suggest  implications  for  institutional 
action.  The  reports  are  intended  to  generate  discussion  and 
input  from  the  community.  In  a series  of  public  meetings 


scheduled  over  the  next  two  weeks  (see  front-page  story), 
the  community  will  have  an  opportunity  to  challenge  the 
choice  of  forces,  question  the  priorities  and  identify  omis- 
sions. The  full  reports  are  accompanied  by  charts,  graphs, 
appendices  and  other  reference  material,  which  are  avail- 
able for  viewing  in  the  SPC  office  on  Level  4 of  the  University 
Centre.  All  members  of  the  commission  will  receive  copies 
of  the  full  reports. 


Task  Force  1:  Economic  and  Technological  Forces 


Uof  G can  be  characterized  by  its  teach- 
ing, research  and  service  activities  as 
well  as  by  the  administrative  fabric  and  physi- 
cal plant  that  supports  and  promotes  these 
activities.  Our  ability  to  provide  high-quality 
programs  depends  on  the  economic,  techno- 
logical and  human  resources  available  to 
them. 

Our  task  in  this  report  is  to  determine  exter- 
nal forces  that  have  (or  will  have)  an  economic 
or  technological  impact  on  the  University  and 
identify  the  corresponding  threats  or  opportu- 
nities. Because  of  our  mandate,  we  have  not 
identified  social,  moral,  ethical,  historical  and 
other  effects  associated  with  each  force.  Other 
task  forces  and  the  Strategic-Planning  Com- 
mission (SPC)  itself  will  be  concerned  with 
these  broader  considerations. 

To  produce  this  report,  the  task  force  broke 
into  three  working  groups  to  analyse  forces 
related  to  economic  activity,  transfer  pay- 
ments from  governments  and  technology. 

In  assembling  these  working  groups,  we 
tried  to  include  both  experts  and  novices  on 
each  of  the  issues.  To  arrive  at  the  final  forces 
or  trends,  the  groups  consulted  with  knowl- 
edgeable individuals  on  and  off  campus,  re- 
viewed policy  documents  and  conference  pro- 
ceedings and  met  at  least  twice  weekly  to 
discuss  issues. 

All  academic  and  administrative  units  were 
asked  to  comment  on  economic  and  techno- 
logical forces,  and  the  task  force  received 
excellent  responses  from  across  the  institu- 
tion. Because  of  time  and  space  limitations, 
we  are  unable  to  include  here  many  of  the 
valuable  suggestions  we  received,  but  they 
will  all  be  incorporated  into  an  appendix  to 
our  report  for  SPC. 

Many  of  the  responses  are  of  great  value  to 
other  task  forces,  and  we  have  already  passed 
them  to  task  forces  3 and  6.  The  major  eco- 
nomic and  technological  forces  that  we  have 
identified  will  likely  overlap  to  some  degree 
with  forces  being  considered  by  task  forces  2 
and  3. 

All  University  activities  involve  financial 
costs  such  as  salaries  for  faculty  and  staff, 
implicit  rental  costs  for  the  physical  plant 
(where  facilities  and  durable  equipment  are 
owned  by  the  institution,  they  have  an  oppor- 
tunity cost  in  terms  of  forgone  alternative 
uses),  laboratories,  library,  research  stations 
and  durable  equipment  (including  central  and 
distributed  computing  facilities,  greenhouses, 
etc.),  as  well  as  operating  costs. 

The  University  is  supported  and  made  viable 
by  revenues  from  student  fees,  tied  and  non- 
tied  payments  from  the  Ministry  of  Education 
and  Training,  research  grants  from  the  Ontario 
Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Food  and  Rural  Af- 
fairs (OMAF),  the  Natural  Sciences  and  En- 
gineering Research  Council  (NSERC),  the 
Social  Sciences  and  Humanities  Research 
Council  (SSHRC),  the  Medical  Research 
Council  (MRC)  and  other  government  and 
private-sector  organizations,  and  University 
investments. 

The  glue  that  holds  U of  G activities,  costs 
and  revenues  together  is  the  University’s  re- 
source-allocation mechanism.  This  mecha- 
nism must  reflect  external  economic,  techno- 
logical. social,  and  environmental  changes, 
although  a university  might  want  to  protect 
some  of  its  highly  valued  activities  from  ex- 
ternal change. 

The  mechanism  does,  or  should,  assign  ex- 
plicit and  implicit  costs  and  revenues  to  every 
University  activity  and  unit.  It  does,  or  should, 
determine  whether  an  activity/unit  recovers 
costs  and  contributes  to  the  general  “kitty," 


which  may  then  be  used  to  plan  ahead  and 
invest  in  our  future.  It  should  also  consider  the 
allocation  of  time  because  time  is  becoming 
an  increasingly  precious  resource  as  we  try  to 
do  more  with  less. 

In  a community  such  as  ours,  revenue  and 
cost  calculations  are  sometimes  easy  (e.g., 
BIU,  fee  and  grant  revenue  and  direct  labor 
and  other  costs  by  unit),  but  they  can  also  be 
conceptually  difficult  (as  when  we  try  to 
evaluate  the  value  of  courses  available  in  dis- 
cipline X for  the  ability  of  discipline  Y to 
attract  students). 

With  the  best  cost-benefit  calculations  pos- 
sible in  the  background,  U of  G may  then 
make  more  informed  decisions  — pro- 
grams/units may  be  expanded  or  scaled  down, 
set  up  or  discontinued.  Cost-benefit  analyses 
are  meant  here  in  the  broadest  possible  sense, 
not  just  financial.  Our  programs,  both  curricu- 
lar and  extracurricular,  may  have  special 
value  to  students,  employees  and  the  commu- 
nity. They  may  contribute  to  wellness  and 
morale. 

Resource-allocation  mechanisms  may  be 
explicit  or  implicit  and  examples  of  both  can 
be  found  in  Canadian  universities.  Explicit 
mechanisms  can  be  subject  to  scrutiny  and 
informed  discussion.  Implicit  mechanisms 
may  be  known  only  to  the  decision  makers, 
but  they  often  exist  by  default.  Default  mecha- 
nisms may  be  more  likely  than  explicit  ones 
to  assign  undue  weight  to  history,  political 
power  and  lobbying. 

In  presenting  the  list  of  economic  and  tech- 
nological forces  that  follow,  Task  Force  1 has 
focused  on  impacts  on  the  institution.  Because 
the  resource-allocation  mechanism  at  U of  G 
is  not  explicit,  we  are  unable  to  comment  on 
the  likely  effect  of  these  forces  on  particular 
University  programs  and  activities.  We  do 
recommend,  however,  that  SPC  scrutinize 
and  possibly  make  explicit  the  resource-allo- 
cation mechanism  currently  in  place. 


Part  1:  Forces 
related  to 
economic 
activity 

Force  1:  Level  and 
rate  of  growth  of 
economic  activity 

Observations 

The  following  observations  are  based  on 
information  contained  in  Appendix  1 of  this 
report,  which  is  available  for  viewing  at  the 
SPC  office  and  at  the  library'. 

Secular  growth  in  economic  activity  has  de- 
clined internationally:  Canada's  growth  in  per 
capita  output  declined  from  23)  per  cent  dur- 
ing the  period  1948  to  1972  to  2.3  percent 
during  1972  to  1991.  The  period  since  the 
onset  of  the  most  recent  recession  in  1990  has 
entailed  negative  growth  in  the  real  gross  do- 
mestic product  (GDP),  declines  in  employ- 


ment, a rise  in  unemployment  rates  nationally 
and  provincially,  and  very  modest  productiv- 
ity gains. 

Ontario  has  fared  particularly  badly.  The 
unemployment  rate  more  than  doubled  be- 
tween 1989  and  1992  from  5.1  per  cent  to  10.8 
per  cent.  GDP  per  capita  has  declined  by  four 
per  cent  since  1989,  and  Ontario’s  share  of 
national  GDP  at  market  prices  fell  from  42  per 
cent  in  1989  to  40.3  percent  in  1992.  British 
Columbia  and  Alberta  have  fared  relatively 
better. 

The  recent  recession  has  exacerbated  prob- 
lems inherent  in  the  spending  patterns  of  the 
federal  government.  The  federal  deficit, 
which  averaged  more  than  $30  billion  in  the 
six  years  leading  up  to  the  recession,  has 
jumped  to  more  than  $40  billion.  Provincial 
shortfalls  of  revenues  over  expenditures  have 
increased  even  more  dramatically  in  recent 
years. 

In  this  climate,  support  for  universities  from 
the  federal  government  and  this  province  has 
been  weakening.  Although  nominal  federal 
and,  until  recently,  Ontario  support  for  univer- 
sities has  been  increasing,  real  expenditure  per 
client  served  has  declined  dramatically.  On- 
tario ranks  near  the  bottom  of  the  provincial 
rankings  for  a number  of  indicators. 

In  addition,  universities  have,  in  the  last 
decade,  secured  a declining  proportion  of  the 
provincial  operating  budget  and  MUSH-  sec- 
tor funding. 

It  is  likely  that  more  rapid  growth  will  be 
experienced  in  the  next  five  years.  Productiv- 
ity growth  has  outpaced  real  wage  growth  and 
is  expected  to  continue  doing  so.  Unemploy- 
ment has  begun  to  decline  and  is  expected  to 
continue  doing  so,  albeit  slowly,  whereas 
price  inflation  should  rise,  but  slowly. 

The  real  exchange  rate  (the  product  of  the 
nominal  exchange  rate  and  the  U.S.  Consumer 
Price  Index  divided  by  the  Canadian  Con- 
sumer Price  Index)  measures  the  relative  cost 
of  U.S.  and  Canadian  goods.  Its  recent  rise 
indicates  that  Canadian  goods  are  becoming 
more  competitive.  This,  combined  with  strong 
growth  in  U.S.  demand,  has  been  supporting 
an  increase  in  exports  and  an  improvement  in 
the  trade  balance. 

The  high  level  of  Canadian  unemployment 
rates  has  reduced  wage  growth,  which  should 
continue  at  a modest  level  for  the  next  few 
years. 

The  demand  for  university  education  can  be 
expected  to  continue  at  high  levels,  given  that 
the  levels  of  human  capital  required  by  em- 
ployers have  been  increasing.  Following  a 
decline  in  the  1970s.  the  ratio  of  university  to 
high-school  earnings  increased  from  1.40  to 
1.43  between  1 980  and  1985. 

Wage  equations  estimated  using  1989 
LMAS  data  indicate  that,  controlling  for  other 
characteristics,  university  education  is  associ- 
ated with  a 20-  to  39-per-cent  increase  in 
wages  relative  to  those  of  the  primary  control 
group.  University  education  is  associated  with 
a 10-  to  1 6-per-cent  increase  in  wages  relative 
to  those  of  individuals  holding  a postsecon- 
dary certificate  or  diploma. 

Finally,  unemployment  rates  experienced 
by  university  graduates  are  much  lower  than 
those  of  groups  with  less  education. 

Despite  the  attractiveness  of  university  edu- 
cation and  the  expected  improvement  in  the 
economic  outlook,  it's  doubtful  that  federal 
and  provincial  funding  for  universities  will 
improve  dramatically. 

The  attractiveness  of  university  education 
outlined  above  suggests  that  higher  fees  are  a 
feasible  way  of  improving  university  support 


and,  ultimately,  the  quality  and  volume  of 
education  itself. 

It  should  be  noted  that  fee  revenue  as  a 
proportion  of  operating  grants  plus  fees  has 
already  increased. 

Implications 

■ No  major  improvement  in  government 
funding  can  be  expected,  and  U of  G must 
manage  its  Financial  affairs  with  this  reality 
in  mind.  For  this  reason,  the  task  force  con- 
siders it  a high  priority  that  Guelph  review 
the  broadly  conceived  benefits  and  full  costs 
— including  maintenance,  imputed  space 
and  equipmentcosts — associated  with  each 
unit. 

■ Assuming  that  key  rival  universities  respond 
in  tandem,  U of  G should  avail  itself  of  any 
latitude  provided  by  the  province  regarding 
fee  increases. 

■ Guelph  should  consider  repairs  to  its  physi- 
cal plant  while  labor-market  conditions  are 
favorable. 

■ Although  general  wage  inflation  in  the  im- 
mediate future  may  be  moderate,  the 
skilled/unskilled  wage  differential  is  in- 
creasing. In  some  areas,  pressures  on  sala- 
ries are  developing.  The  University  must  be 
in  a position  to  stave  off  raids  on  its  skilled 
employees.  Meritorious  performance  dur- 
ing the  social  contract  must  be  rewarded  as 
soon  as  possible.  Salary  policy  for  all  em- 
ployee groups  will  need  to  be  reviewed  as 
we  emerge  from  the  social  contract. 

■ The  Canadian  dollar  may  eventually 
strengthen  rather  than  weaken,  and  this  may 
help  moderate  increases  in  the  local  cur- 
rency costs  of  books,  journals,  materials  and 
equipment  bought  abroad. 

Force  2:  Composition  of 
economic  activity 

Observations 

In  the  last  three  decades,  dramatic  changes 
in  the  composition  of  economic  activity, 
measured  in  1 986  dollars  of  GDP,  have  taken 
place.  Services  have  grown  substantially 
while  mining  and  agriculture  have  declined  in 
relative  importance.  Other  categories  of  activ- 
ity, including  manufacturing,  have  remained 
unchanged  in  relative  importance. 

In  services,  shifts  in  the  relative  importance 
of  different  types  of  services  have  been  mod- 
est. In  manufacturing,  food  industries  have 
declined  in  relative  importance  while  bever- 
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ages  have  held  their  own. 

Employment  by  industry,  or  line  of  eco- 
nomic activity,  follows  these  trends.  Employ- 
ment rose  modestly  in  the  goods-producing 
sectors  but  declined  in  agriculture  between 
1970  and  1992.  In  contrast,  employment  in 
service-producing  industries  inerted  sub- 
stantially. These  changes  in  the  ^position 
of  economic  activity  may  have  an  impact  on 
the  patterns  of  student  enrolments  and  pro- 
gram demand.  These  may  be  discerned  in  the 
applications  to  Guelph,  the  admissions  and 
the  admission  grade  cutoffs. 

In  the  time  available,  we  have  not  been  able 
to  explore  possible  changes  in  these  grade- 
cutoff  patterns,  but  SPC  should  do  so  as  a 
matter  of  urgency.  It  is  interesting  to  observe, 
however,  that  few  changes  in  the  relative 
shares  of  college  budgets  have  occurred  since 
1 978/79.  This  suggests  that  the  University  has 
not  responded  to  the  changed  composition  of 
economic  activity.  It  is  conceivable,  however, 
that  changes  may  have  occurred  in  budget 
allocations  within  colleges,  reflecting  funda- 
mental trends  in  economic  activity. 

Implications 

■ U of  G should  examine  carefully  and  re- 
spond to  persistent  changes  in  student  de- 
mand, enrolment  patterns  and  societal  needs 
and  concerns.  Long-term  differences  and 
trends  in  admission  grade  cutoffs  may  indi- 
cate inappropriate  allocation  of  teaching  re- 
sources. 

■ Guelph’s  resource-allocation  mechanism 
should  be  made  more  explicit  and  the  role  it 
accords  to  student  demand  for  programs 
considered. 

■ The  historical  stability  in  the  shares  of  col- 
lege budgets  may  suggest  that  U of  G has 
been  unable  to  redeploy  its  resources  despite 
substantial  shifts  in  the  composition  of  eco- 
nomic activity. 

■ The  best  possible  planning  process  will  not 
anticipate  all  new  developments.  It  is  there- 
fore important  for  the  University  to  have  a 
budgeting  process  in  place  that  allows  flexi- 
bility to  respond  to  new  forces  and  undertake 
new  initiatives. 

Force  3:  Globalization 

General 

Several  factors  have  contributed  to  globali- 
zation. Networking  and  improved  communi- 
cations have  enabled  the  flow  of  ideas,  infor- 
mation, capital  and  products  across  national 
boundaries.  Indeed,  firms  have  organized 
themselves  transnational^. 

Observations 

Asian  economies  have  emerged  as  major 
centres  of  activity.  Trade  agreements  have 
reduced  barriers  to  trade  and  may  produce 
new  directions  for  economic  activity  and  new 
research  partnerships. 

The  end  of  the  Cold  War  has  produced  im- 
proved connections  with  central  and  Eastern 
Europe  and  China.  Many  low-cost  producers 
have  emerged,  and  routine  low-technology 
manufacturing  and  processing  can  be  ex- 
pected to  be  done  outside  North  America. 

Competitiveness  has  become  all-important, 
and  governments  can  be  expected  to  follow 
tough  macroeconomic  policies  to  enhance  it. 
There  may  be  increased  attention  to  the  need 
to  deepen  human  capital  through  education; 
current  comparisons  of  international  educa- 
tional achievements  fit  into  this  pattern. 

There  may  also  be  a realization  that  research 
support  is  not  considered  a subsidy,  and  this 
may  be  one  way  that  governments  can  help 
Canadian  industry.  Until  now,  Canadian  gov- 
ernments have  underfunded  research  relative 
to  other  countries. 

In  the  global  village,  the  number  of  students 
studying  away  from  home  on  exchange  or  in 
complete  degree  programs  can  be  expected  to 
rise.  Currently,  there  are  close  to  40,000  for- 
eign students  in  Canada,  and  the  ratio  of  inter- 
national to  Canadian  students  has  been  rising. 

U of  G has  a lower  ratio  than  Ontario  or 
Canada  as  a whole.  Most  of  these  students 
originate  from  Asia,  although  in  1991,  the 
second-largest  single  group  consisted  of  U.S. 
nationals. 

In  1991,  the  largest  group  of  international 
students  was  in  the  social  sciences,  followed 
by  the  physical  sciences.  The  relative  and 
absolute  attractiveness  of  these  areas  of  study 
has  been  increasing.  A comprehensive  review 
is  contained  in  The  National  Report  on  Inter- 
national Students  in  Canada  1 992193  from  the 
Canadian  Bureau  for  International  Education 
(CBIE). 

Another  CBIE  study  called  “ Economic  Im- 
pact of  International  Students  in  Canada:  Ex- 
ploratory Cost-Benefit  Analysis " suggests 
significant  benefits  to  the  area  where  these 
students  are  located. 

Implications 

■ Current  attempts  to  internationalize  the  cur- 
riculum should  be  strengthened.  Exchange 


programs,  second-language  instruction, 
economics,  business,  communications  and 
information-technology  skills  should  be  fos- 
tered. 

■ Significant  economic,  social  and  cultural 
benefits  accrue  to  countries  that  educate  for- 
eign students.  In  turn,  these  students  bring  a 
new  outlook  and  enhanced  skills  to  their 
countries  on  return.  In  the  current  regulatory 
climate,  U of  G cannot  act  alone,  but  it 
should  encourage  the  participation  of  for- 
eign students  in  its  programs. 

■ U of  G programs  that  produce  skills  that  are 
competitive  internationally  should  be  pro- 
moted. 

Part  2:  Forces 
related  to 
transfer 
payments  from 
governments 

Force  4:  Social 
programs  and  their 
stress  on  federal  and 
provincial  budgets 

General 

There  is  extensive  preoccupation  at  all  levels 
of  government  with  social  programs  because 
of  high  unemployment  and  escalating  unem- 
ployment insurance,  welfare  and  health-re- 
lated costs.  At  the  same  time,  the  Canadian 
population  is  aging,  and  as  the  baby  boomers 
reach  retirement  age,  there  will  be  added  pres- 
sure on  social  and  health  services. 

This  fact,  coupled  with  governments’  inabil- 
ity to  reduce  deficits  and  the  public  debt,  will 
lead  to  continued,  if  not  worsening,  problems 
for  advanced  education  and  research. 

Observations 

There  is  heightened  public  awareness  of  the 
futility  of  long-term  unemployment  and  the 
consequent  long-term  drain  on  unemploy- 
ment insurance  and  welfare  programs.  Long- 
term unemployment  does  not,  of  itself,  en- 
hance competitiveness  through  wage 
reductions;  it  lowers  the  buying  power  and 
standard  of  living  of  the  population;  it  is 
linked  to  increased  health  and  psychological 
problems;  and  it  can  lead  to  serious  social  and 
political  unrest. 

As  a result,  substantial  revamping  of  unem- 
ployment insurance  and  social  programs  will 
occur.  There  will  be  more  emphasis  on  em- 
ployment and  training  as  opposed  to  insurance 
payments  alone. 

The  state  of  government  budgets  has  high- 
lighted the  need  to  use  unemployed  resources 
to  strengthen  infrastructure  through  re-educa- 
tion and  retraining,  to  make  Canada’s  work- 
force increasingly  skilled  and  competitive. 

It  should  be  noted  that  under  the  Canadian 
Constitution,  retraining  programs  provide  the 
only  means  by  which  the  federal  government 
can  provide  educational  funds  directly  to  Ca- 
nadian colleges  and  universities.  All  other 
support  for  education  must  be  channelled 
through  the  provinces. 

Population  aging  will  place  enormous  bur- 
dens on  medical  care,  housing  for  the  elderly 
and  pensions,  and  these  will  severely  strain 
government  budgets. 

Implications 

■ Increased  contact  should  be  fostered  be- 
tween U of  G and  government  agencies 
(both  federal  and  provincial)  responsible  for 
social  programs.  Although  universities  have 

^road-ranging  expertise  and  knowledge  re- 
lated to  social  programs,  governments  have 
been  slow  to  consult  with  them.  Several 
responses  to  this  task  force  suggested  that  the 
fault  may  be  ours.  We  have  to  do  a much 
better  job  of  describing  our  strengths  in  so- 
cial sciences  to  governments  and  the  public' 
in  general. 

■ Investigate  the  potential  for  increased  U of 
G involvement  with  federal  and  provincial 
re-education  and  retraining  programs  and 
with  large  industries  in  the  region. 

Much  of  the  immediate  retraining  will 
take  place  in  the  workplace  and  community 
colleges  because  governments  realize  that 
unemployment  is  highest  among  the  least 
educated.  As  a consequence,  there  will  con- 
tinue to  be  an  emphasis  on  remedial  learn- 
ing to  help  many  people  obtain  at  least  the 


equivalent  of  Grade  12. 

But  the  present  restructuring  of  both  pri- 
vate industry  and  public  institutions  is  lead- 
ing to  a need  for  re-education  of  people  with 
various  levels  of  postsecondary  education. 
One  can  think  of  a host  of  disciplines  that, 
in  principle,  could  contribute  specific  re- 
educational  programs  (perhaps  in  the  form 
of  professional  short  courses)  that  might  be 
included  in  government  and  industrial  pro- 
grams for  unemployed  or  underemployed 
individuals. 

The  effects  of  these  actions  may  not  be 
significant  for  the  University’s  immediate 
budget  problems,  but  it  might  provide  mod- 
est income  to  support  departments,  gradu- 
ate students  and  sessional.  The  greatest 
benefits  relate  to  increased  government  and 
public  understanding  of  the  knowledge 
available  at  Guelph. 

■ Changes  in  work  patterns  are  creating  a pool 
of  skilled  workers,  temporarily  unemployed, 
and  looking  to  improve  their  skills  through 
retraining  programs.  There  are  also  sizeable 
numbers  of  unemployed  or  underemployed 
university  students  over  the  summer. 

Many  research  projects  across  campus 
require  extra  hands  for  activities  ranging 
from  data  entry  to  running  a spectro- 
photometer, skills  that  might  be  of  particu- 
lar value  to  those  seeking  employment. 
Similar  opportunities  may  be  present  in 
other  University  operations. 

Partnerships  to  encourage  this  kind  of 
hands-on  training  should  be  explored  be- 
cause they  can  benefit  both  the  unemployed 
and  U of  G programs.  If  some  of  these 
programs  can  be  influenced  to  include  un- 
employed students  or  part-time  students  in 
the  spring  semester,  we  can  have  the  added 
advantage  of  informing  more  students  first 
hand  about  the  value  of  research. 

Force  5:  Federal  and 
provincial  funding  of 
research 

General 

There  is  no  meaningful  research  policy  at 
either  the  federal  or  provincial  level.  Indeed, 
federal  and  provincial  mandates  are  often 
overlapping  and  redundant.  This  is  part  of  the 
Canadian  constitutional  problem. 

There  is  developing  evidence  that  the  pre- 
sent relatively  slow  performance  of  the  Cana- 
dian economy  is  at  least  partly  due  to  the 
dismal  funding  and  poor  co-ordination  of  re- 
search, development  and  advanced  education 
by  both  levels  of  government  in  the  past. 

In  this  context,  it  is  difficult  to  predict 
whether  government  funding  of  research  and 
development  will  increase  or  decrease.  Nev- 
ertheless, the  complexities  of  federal/provin- 
cial relations  translate  into  serious  problems 
related  to  the  economics  of  research  funding. 
Other  issues  related  to  government  are  also 
considered  by  Task  Force  3. 

Observations 

Usually  the  research  funding  provided  by 
federal  agencies  does  not  include  infrastruc- 
ture support.  Ontario  does  not  see  research 
infrastructure  support  as  a high  priority.  The 
cumulative  effect  is  that  our  researchers  have 
an  increasingly  difficult  time  competing  for 
external  research  dollars. 

The  Canadian  government  is  reducing  is 
commitment  to  foreign  aid.  Programs  such  as 
the  Canadian  International  Development 
Agency,  the  International  Development  Re- 
search Centre  and  World  University  Services 
Canada,  which  have  traditionally  supported 
advanced  training,  are  experiencing  funding 
cuts. 

In  addition,  countries  that  previously  had 
need  of  undergraduate  and  graduate  training 
now  prefer  collaborative  research  programs 
and  faculty  exchange  programs  to  enhance  the 
quality  of  their  own  educational  institutions. 

The  traditional  emphasis  on  “development” 
of  Third  World  nations  is  giving  way  to  a more 
integrated  problem-solving  approach  involv- 
ing developmental,  environmental,  social  and 
health  issues. 

There  are  changing  strategies  in  policies  of 
the  federal  granting  councils  (NSERC,  MRC, 
SSHRC,  etc.).  One  significant  change  is  the 
tendency  of  NSERC  to  emphasize  applied 
research  and  group  or  collaborative  research 
, at  the  expense  of  the  individual  research 
grants  program.  This  trend  threatens  to 
change  the  career  path  of  most  university  fac- 
ulty. 

As  part  of  the  consultation  process  on  this 
issue,  this  task  force  found  that  the  public’s 
(and  politicians’)  view  of  the  university  was 
vastly  different  than  the  university's  view  of 
itself.  Nowhere  was  this  more  obvious  than  in 
the  consideration  of  fundamental  research. 

The  public  sees  a university  as  a place  where 
their  daughters  and  sons  can  go  to  have  a 
better  future  (more  opportunities,  better  jobs, 
etc.).  They  see  faculty  research  as  peripheral 


at  best.  More  commonly,  it  is  seen  as  an 
encroachment  or  diversion  from  their  view  of 
our  real  purpose  — teaching. 

These  views  are  also  the  norm  for  our  po- 
litical leaders  and  our  government  civil  ser- 
vants, who,  interestingly  enough,  are  almost 
all  university  graduates.  This  being  the  case, 
it  is  perhaps  surprising  that  research  and  ad- 
vanced education  receive  the  support  they  do. 

Implications 

■ A review  of  information  pathways  that  pro- 
vide knowledge  on  national  and  provincial 
research  priorities  is  needed.  It  is  likely  that 
infrastructure  funding  for  federally  sup- 
ported research  will  only  be  obtainable  if  the 
province  can  be  convinced  that  such  an  in- 
vestment would  have  important  conse- 
quences for  Ontario.  New  research  projects 
requiring  a sizeable  infrastructure  invest- 
ment will  have  to  be  carefully  co-ordinated 
with  federal,  provincial,  industrial  and 
sometimes  community  partners. 

■ Our  international  programs  will  need  to 
broaden  their  perspective  beyond  an  empha- 
sis on  development.  In  most  cases,  this  is 
happening  already,  but  the  University  still 
needs  to  involve  disciplines  that  have  in  the 
past  been  peripheral  to  international  pro- 
grams. Oddly  enough,  in  many  modem  in- 
ternational projects,  Canada  must  compete 
with  co-ordinated  technology-transfer  pro- 
posals from  Europe,  the  United  States  and 
Japan.  In  some  ways,  this  is  a “big-stakes 
game,"  and  we  have  to  have  strong  partner- 
ships with  government  and  industry  if  we 
are  to  play  a significant  role. 

■ In  discussions  with  consultants,  we  found 
that  political  representatives  in  the  United 
States  receive  a large  number  of  policy  pa- 
pers from  universities  in  their  region.  The 
University  of  Michigan  provides,  on  aver- 
age, 20  solicited  or  unsolicited  policy  papers 
a week  to  state  and  federal  legislators.  Many 
of  these  papers  are  also  provided  to  local 
civil  servants  and  municipal  politicians. 
Over  time,  these  papers  have  had  two  ef- 
fects. Politicians  gain  insight  on  issues,  in- 
sight that  can  be  valuable  during  debates  and 
committee  hearings.  They  also  learn  to  view 
the  university  as  a resource  rather  than  a 
liability.  In  Ontario,  our  political  leaders  and 
civil  servants  consider  universities  to  be  li- 
abilities. Our  faculty  are  high-quality,  active 
and  productive.  Rarely,  unless  they  are 
working  under  a contract  such  as  the  OMAF 
agreement,  do  they  publish  outside  schol- 
arly journals  or  voluntarily  provide  policy 
papers  or  brief  notes  on  research  achieve- 
ments, etc.,  to  the  public  (e.g.,  via  local 
newspapers  and  radio  stations)  or  our  politi- 
cal representatives.  . 

Departments  at  this  institution  must  de- 
vise better  ways  to  describe  to  the  public 
just  what  we  do.  We  must  also  find  ways 
to  further  involve  our  undergraduates  in  the 
research  experience  and  create  a society  of 
“friends”  who  support  inquiry  and  ad- 
vanced education.  The  Office  of  Research 
should  come  up  with  improved  methods  of 
communicating  U of  G expertise  and 
achievements  outside  the  University. 

In  the  final  analysis,  however,  faculty 
have  the  biggest  role  to  play  in  publicizing 
their  work.  The  reward  for  this  activity  may 
well  be  their  own  academic  careers. 


Part  3:  Forces 
related  to 
technology 


In  dealing  with  technological  forces,  we 
found  it  simpler  to  deal  with  implications 
related  to  learning,  research  and  administra- 
tion activities  separately.  As  a result,  the  is- 
sues related  to  these  groupings  are  grouped 
by  activity.  The  observations  are  based  on 
information  contained  in  Appendix  2 of  this 
report. 

Force  6:  Advances  in 
computing  and 
networking  technology 

General 

Recent  advances  in  computing  and  net- 
working technology  are  nothing  short  of 
revolutionary.  The  move  from  semiconductor 
technology  lo  microprocessor  technology  has 
been  pivotal.  Computer  hardware  technology 
has  evolved  rapidly  to  produce  powerful  and 
relatively  low-cost  workstations,  a trend 
that’s  expected  to  continue.  We  are  witness- 
ing the  convergence  of  voice,  data,  image  and 
video  technologies. 
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The  existence  and  explosive  growth  of 
worldwide  networks  (high-speed  information 
highways)  provide  direct  access  to  about  40 
million  people  through  electronic  mail.  The 
speed  of  NSFnet  in  the  United  States  is  being 
upgraded  to  three  gigabits  a second. 

It’s  clear  that  increases  in  speed  and  band- 
width will  also  occur  in  Canada  at  the  national 
level  (Canadian  Network  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Research,  Industry  and  Education) 
and  at  the  provincial  level  (Ontario  Network). 
New  networking  technology  such  as  asyn- 
chronous transfer  mode  will  allow  us  to  build 
more  cost-effective  networks  to  carry  a vari- 
ety of  applications. 

Canadian  telecommunication  rates  or  tariffs 
are  regulated  by  the  Canadian  Radio-televi- 
sion and  Telecommunications  Commission. 
Some  rates  in  Canada  are  roughly  eight  times 
those  in  the  United  States  because  of  residual 
price  controls  from  government  monopoly 
regulations.  We  can  assume  that  competition 
and  deregulation  will  result  in  much  lower 
communication  costs  during  the  next  five 
years. 

Observations  and  Implications 
Teaching  and  Learning 

■ Used  effectively,  computing  and  network- 
ing technology  can  reduce  lecture  time  and 
provide  an  active  learning  environment.  An 
example  is  the  BioNet  project  in  CBS,  which 
uses  both  multimedia  and  lectures  in  an  in- 
troductory zoology  course.  This  project  has 
also  aided  interuniversity  collaboration  in 
the  development  of  course  modules. 

Multimedia  allows  software  simula- 
tion/animation for  introductory-level 
classes,  reducing  the  use  of  wet  labs  or 
animals  for  experiments  or  dissections.  For 
a variety  of  reasons,  there  appears  to  be 
some  faculty  resistance  in  adopting  tech- 
nology for  instructional  purposes. 

■ The  use  of  videoconferencing  can  be  quite 
effective,  as  illustrated  by  the  Guelph-Wa- 
terloo-McMaster  video  link  initiated  by 
CPES.  Another  growing  use  of  video  is  to 
use  satellite  down-links  to  large  classes,  with 
telephone  access  from  the  class  to  the  in- 
structor. Interactive  video  is  most  effective 
with  two  or  three  sites  and  a total  of  40  to  50 
students.  Video  down-links  can  accommo- 
date a larger  number  of  sites  and  students. 

■ Technology  will  have  a major  impact  on  the 
opportunities  related  to  distance  education. 
Communication  links  and  multimedia 
workstations  mean  a student  no  longer  needs 
to  be  located  on  campus.  This  will  allow 
instruction  to  be  delivered  many  places,  in- 
cluding work  locations  as  well  as  home. 
Although  this  may  present  opportunities, 
many  other  institutions,  both  public  and  pri- 
vate, will  have  competitive  distance-educa- 
tion programs. 

■ Adoption  of  computing  and  networking 
technology  in  teaching  and  learning  will 
require  larger,  not  smaller,  investments  in 
hardware,  software  and  course  material  de- 
velopment in  the  future.  But  once  these  tech- 
nologies have  proven  effective,  total  costs 
for  education  may  be  reduced  by  using  them 
to  reduce  the  number  of  human  teachers. 

Research 

■ High-speed  networks  are  rapidly  increasing 
the  amount  of  data  available.  Access  to  uni- 
versity libraries  and  other  data  sources 
across  the  world  is  a reality  through  products 
such  as  Gopher,  Lynx  and  Mosaic.  Selective 
access  to  this  data  can  be  expected  to  im- 
prove as  searching  capabilities  improve. 

■ Worldwide  discussion  groups  on  any  topic 
imaginable  are  available  through  Internet 
news  groups,  facilitating  collaborative  re- 
search. 

■ Internet  also  provides  access  to  remote  li- 
brary catalogues,  databases  and  computing 
facilities.  Some  believe  that  60  to  70  per  cent 
of  the  information  in  Internet  is  not  from 
traditional  recognized  sources.  This  is  rais- 
ing a whole  separate  set  of  concerns.  Indi- 
viduals can  now  “publish”  information 
instantaneously  without  any  peer  review  or 
validity  filtering. 

■ With  the  wealth  of  information  available 
through  Internet,  it’s  clear  that  a comprehen- 
sive data-Iibrarian  service  would  aid  the  re- 
search activities  of  Guelph  faculty  in  all 
disciplines. 

Administration 

■ We  are  approaching  the  point  where  most  U 
of  G employees  have  access  to  a computer 
workstation.  Growing  numbers  of  students 
own.  or  have  access  to,  their  own  computers. 
This  has  led  to  a dramatic  increase  in  the  use 
of  e-mail  by  faculty,  staff  and  students,  in 
many  cases  replacing  paper  memos.  We  can 
assume  that  use  and  acceptance  of  e-mail 
will  be  pervasive  on  campus  within  the  next 
few  years.  Interestingly,  the  use  of  scanners, 
character-  recognition  software  and  elec- 
tronic filing,  which  would  save  additional 
clerical  time,  has  not  accompanied  the  use 
of  e-mail. 


■ There  may  be  a stronger  role  for  the  Infor- 
mation Technology  Strategy  Committee  in 
bringing  greater  order  to  system  develop- 
ment activities  on  campus  and  enforcing 
strategic  technical  directions.  There  may 
also  be  opportunities  to  reduce  bureaucratic 
procedures  and  to  streamline  administrative 
processes  by  replacing  paper  forms  with 
electronic  forms. 

Costs  or  revenue  generation 

■ The  costs,  benefits  and  implications  of  net- 
working and  computer-based  technologies 
will  have  to  be  weighed  carefully.  There’s  a 
general  feeling  that  state-of-the-art  equip- 
ment is  required  for  both  teaching  (if  we  are 
to  take  advantage  of  multimedia  technol- 
ogy) and  research  (if  we  are  to  compete).  Yet 
the  capital  and  annual  maintenance  costs  of 
hardware  and  software  are  not  line  items  in 
the  University  budget.  Technical  support  for 
the  use  and  maintenance  of  this  equipment 
is  also  lacking. 

■ Implementation  of  many  of  these  technolo- 
gies encourages  collaboration  with  other  in- 
stitutions (such  as  joint  development  of 
multimedia  applications,  access  to  super- 
computers or  parallel  processing  comput- 
ers). The  mechanisms  for  creating  and 
maintaining  inter-institutional  collaboration 
need  to  be  reviewed. 

■ In  the  event  that  Guelph  faculty  can  produce 
teaching  or  database  material  that  is  market- 
able to  other  institutions  or  researchers  (mul- 
timedia course  materials  or  collections  of 
data),  it  may  be  possible  to  recover  the  costs 
of  developing  such  materials  and  produce  a 
net  revenue  for  the  University.  Copyright 
and  patent  issues  will  be  important  consid- 
erations. 

Force  7:  Biotechnology 

General 

Biotechnology  is  taken  here  in  the  broadest 
sense  of  the  word,  encompassing  an  array  of 
scientific  tools  used  to  study  or  modify  the 
growth,  reproduction  and  development  of  liv- 
ing organisms. 

Biotechnological  methods  are  used  in  both 
basic  and  applied  research,  and  their  wide- 
spread adoption  has  blurred  the  historical  dis- 
tinctions between  many  biological  disci- 
plines. 

The  products  of  biotechnological  research 
are  expected  by  futurists  to  profoundly  affect 
life  in  the  21st  century.  Indeed,  the  pace  of 
research  has  far  outstripped  a public  under- 
standing of  the  impact  biotechnology  will 
have  on  agriculture,  medicine,  economics,  so- 
ciobiology and  law. 

Fermentation  of  foodstuffs  has  been  carried 
out  since  ancient  times  and  is  still  an  impor- 
tant area  of  applied  research.  What’s  new  is 
that  advances  in  understanding  the  genetics, 
biochemistry  and  physiology  of  living  organ- 
isms allows  this  work  to  proceed  to  a desired 
goal  in  a much  more  logical  manner. 

Breeders  can  therefore  speed  their  work  by 
tracking  quality  traits  with  linked  DNA  mark- 
ers, pathologists  can  detect  pathogens  in  a few 
hours  using  the  polymerase  chain  reaction, 
and  transgenic  technologies  can  be  used  to 
move  genes  between  species. 

At  a more  fundamental  level,  these  tech- 
nologies are  being  used  to  dissect  the  complex 
molecular  processes  that  control  cell  growth, 
metabolism  and  differentiation.  Such  basic 
research  provides  a route  to  the  development 
of  rational  treatments  for  cancer  and  other 
diseases. 

Observations  and  Implications 

U of  G faculty  are  conducting  basic  and 
applied  research  in  many  areas  of  biotechnol- 
ogy, using  all  the  techniques  of  molecular 
genetics.  DNA  cloning  and  sequencing,  for 
example,  are  used  to  characterize  genes  con- 
trolling traits  of  interest  (pathogenic  determi- 
nants, hormone  receptors,  monoclonal  anti- 
bodies. self-incompatibility  alleles,  etc.).  The 
polymerase  chain  reaction  is  used  to  detect 
and  identify  specific  organisms  in  commer- 
cially important  diagnostic  studies.  Genomic 
mapping  is  used  to  improve  crops  and  live- 
stock. Genetic  transformation  is  used  to  ge- 
netically engineer  plants,  animals  and  mi- 
crobes. 

In  other  studies,  embryo  manipulation  is 
used  to  dissect  complex  genetic  processes  in 
multicellular  organisms,  working  towards  the 
genetic  improvement  of  livestock  and  con- 
struction of  transgenic  animals. 

Faculty  are  also  studying  an  array  of  micro- 
biological problems,  including  microbial  ul- 
trastructure, rumen  communities  and  prob- 
lems in  food  spoilage,  fermentation 
technology  and  the  role  of  microbes  in  the 
detoxification  of  environmental  contami- 
nants. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  Guelph  is  a node  in  the 
Bacterial  Diseases  Centre  of  Excellence  and 
home  to  the  Centre  for  the  Genetic  Improve- 
ment of  Livestock. 

These  examples,  plus  a broad  range  of  na- 


tionally respected  programs  in  both  basic  and 
applied  biological  sciences,  show  that  U of  G 
is  well  positioned  to  benefit  from  rising  inter- 
est in  biotechnology.  Our  activities  are  quite 
dissimilar  from  other  Canadian  universities 
(with  medical  schools)  that  emphasize  medi- 
cal biotechnology. 

Teaching  and  Learning 

■ The  broad  applicability  of  biotechnology  is 
changing  the  knowledge  base  required  of 
undergraduate  and  graduate  students.  This 
has  been  recognized  by  the  way  a new  intro- 
ductory course  in  molecular  biology  (40- 
202)  has  been  embraced  by  most 
biologically  oriented  programs  on  campus. 

There  are  several  predictable  conse- 
quences for  teaching  at  Guelph.  Biology 
majors,  for  example,  will  need  a much 
firmer  understanding  of  physics,  chemistry 
and  biochemistry  than  has  been  considered 
acceptable  in  the  past  (because  these  sci- 
ences form  the  foundation  of  this  new  tech- 
nology). And  third-  and  fourth-year 
courses  in  OAC,  OVC,  CBS  and  CPES 
might  have  to  be  revised  to  incorporate 
modem  molecular  concepts. 

Students  will  need  a better  understanding 
of  moral  and  ethical  issues.  As  the  distinc- 
tions between  biological  disciplines  blur, 
duplicative  courses  and  programs  will  start 
to  appear.  There  may  also  arise  a greater 
demand  for  laboratory  courses  that  provide 
practical  undergraduate  training  in  the 
techniques  of  modem  biotechnology. 

Research 

■ As  one  knowledgeable  individual  noted, 
“molecular  anything”  will  be  the  type  of 
research  supported  in  future  by  the  granting 
councils  because  these  technologies  are  now 
used  in  all  modem  biological  research  pro- 
grams. Faculty  renewal  will  be  an  important 
task  to  keep  Guelph  competitive  because  it 
is  new  faculty  who  bring  expertise  and  in- 
sights into  these  technologies  here. 

■ It’s  important  to  note  that  this  is  not  an  area 
of  research  where  the  opportunities  are  lim- 
ited to  programs  with  a biological  focus.  For 
example,  biotechnology  creates  ethical  and 
computational  research  problems  and  af- 
fects patent,  health  and  environmental  law. 
And  die  public  response  to  the  products  of 
this  technology  has  implications  for  collabo- 
ration between  biologists  and  researchers  in 
consumer  studies,  marketing  and  econom- 
ics. It  may  be  worth  trying  to  foster  such 
collaborations  between  historically  isolated 
groups  of  academics. 

Administration 

■ Molecular  geneticists  are  scattered  across 
campus  in  many  different  locations.  As 
more  and  more  faculty  adopt  these  technolo- 
gies, this  will  create  new  intellectual  and 
collegial  groupings  that  span  traditional  col- 
lege boundaries.  In  mm,  this  may  create 
demand  for  new  administrative  alignments 
or  support  for  new  types  of  collaborative 
ventures.  Administrative  reorganization 
may  provide  the  opportunity  to  address 
problems  related  to  duplicative  courses  and 
programs. 

Costs  or  revenue  generation 

■ This  can  be  an  expensive  type  of  research 
that  requires  a sophisticated  infrastructure. 
It  cannot  be  accomplished  if  the  libraries, 
centrifuges,  freezers,  autoclaves,  etc.,  are 
permitted  to  fall  into  disrepair.  There  will 
always  be  a demand  for  the  newest  forms  of 
technology,  such  as  DNA  sequencers.  Ac- 
cess to  these  facilities  must  be  at  subsidized 
rates  if  Guelph  researchers  are  to  remain 
competitive  in  NSERC  and  MRC  competi- 
tions. Such  funds  are  available,  but  willing- 
ness to  transfer  operational  support  away 
from  older  technologies  is  required. 

■ It’s  possible  that  commercial  funding  can  be 
attracted  to  campus  to  support  this  type  of 
research,  but  this  will  not  happen  unless  a 
commitment  is  made  to  provide  faculty  with 
practical  help  in  contacting  potential  indus- 
trial partners.  Faculty  are  too  busy,  and  most 
have  too  few  personal  industrial  connec- 
tions, to  conduct  the  surveys  needed  to  so- 
licit commercial  interest  in  their  research. 
Some  effort  may  also  be  needed  to  give 
Guelph’s  biotechnologists  a higher  national 
profile,  because  their  present  distribution 
across  many  colleges  dilutes  their  true 
strength.  This  might  be  accomplished  by 
regrouping  faculty  with  shared  biotech- 
nological interests  such  as  molecular  genet- 
ics into  a single  new  facility  or  institute. 

Force  8:  Environmental 
force 

Matters  related  to  the  environment  are  per- 
haps not  appropriately  viewed  as  economic  or 
technological,  as  stated  by  our  mandate,  but 
they  certainly  encompass  these  areas  and 
many  others  as  well.  To  ensure  that  this  force 
is  not  overlooked,  we  include  it  here. 


General 

In  the  last  decade,  it  has  become  widely 
recognized  that  human  activities  and  over- 
population are  having  a deleterious  effect  on 
the  environment.  These  activities  include 
chemically  intensive  agriculture,  destruction 
of  natural  habitats,  overharvesting  of  natural 
resources  and  industrial  waste  disposal.  In 
turn,  these  lead  to  concerns  about  biodiver- 
sity, loss  of  topsoil,  desertification,  water  and 
air  quality,  ozone  destruction,  lake  acidifica- 
tion and  sea-level  changes. 

Solutions  to  these  global  problems  require  a 
combination  of  scientific,  political  and  eco- 
nomic responses  to  fashion  regulatory  poli- 
cies, improve  manufacturing  processes  and 
devise  reclamation  strategies. 

In  addition,  these  solutions  may  be  required 
quickly  because  government  and  industry 
will  soon  be  forced  to  behave  more  responsi- 
bly by  the  recently  proclaimed  Environmental 
Bill  of  Rights.  This  gives  the  public  a strong 
voice  in  environmental  issues,  and  if  they 
don’t  like  what  they  see,  the  public  can  now 
instigate  legal  action  to  enforce  environ- 
mental legislation. 

At  the  core  of  this  discussion  resides  the 
ability  to  detect,  identify  and  quantify  envi- 
ronmental changes  taking  place  in  both  wild 
and  urban/farm  environments.  In  turn,  this 
requires  an  understanding  of  how  species  in- 
teract with  one  another  (ecology)  and  the 
impact  environmental  stresses  might  have  on 
key  components  of  biological  communities. 

Guelph  has  great  research  strengths  in  these 
areas  of  ecosystem  analysis,  particularly  in 
the  area  of  aquatic  biology,  as  was  recognized 
by  NSERC  in  1993  with  an  award  of  $1 
million  for  a new  Aqualab. 

Environmental  toxicology  is  another  impor- 
tant branch  of  environmental  biology,  con- 
cerned with  how  toxins  interact  with  living 
organisms  and  perturb  processes  like  growth, 
development  and  reproduction.  Toxicologi- 
cal insights  are  required  to  understand  phe- 
nomena like  bioaccumulation  in  a single  or- 
ganism and  along  the  food  chain. 
Toxicological  studies  are  also  used  to  identify 
priority  pollutants. 

U of  G expertise  in  this  area  was  recognized 
several  years  ago  when  the  federal  Green  Plan 
funded  a Network  of  Toxicology  Centres  with 
Guelph  as  the  central  node. 

Proper  design  can  often  reduce  the  impact 
of  human  activities  on  the  environment.  This 
environmental  design  is  becoming  an  impor- 
tant area  of  research  as  governments  start  to 
limit  the  range  of  waste-disposal  options  and 
increasingly  mandate  conservation  of  energy 
and  orher  resources. 

Finally,  governments  must  try  to  balance 
public  demands  for  environmental  action 
against  economic  interests  that  often  prefer 
the  status  quo.  To  do  this  in  a rational  manner 
requires  an  understanding  of  competing  eco- 
nomic forces  (e.g.,  tourism  versus  strip  min- 
ing, agriculture  versus  urban  growth)  and  the 
social,  political  and  health  consequences  of 
action  or  inaction. 

Studies  in  these  areas  can  be  broadly  de- 
scribed as  having  implications  for  regulatory 
activities  and  resource  management.  This 
process  is  well  advanced  in  the  United  States, 
but  Canadian  governments  have  been  slower 
off  the  mark.  Governments  may  also  take  a 
proactive  role  in  resource  management  (as 
shown  by  the  crisis  in  the  cod  fishery)  and  will 
require  access  to  expertise  in  soil,  water  and 
ecosystem  conservation. 

Observations  and  implications 

Environmentally  related  material  has  been 
incorporated  into  many  educational  and  re- 
search programs  at  U of  G.  Examples  are  the 
Faculty  of  Environmental  Sciences,  the  new 
B.Sc.  (Env.)  programs  and  the  way  OVC  is 
broadening  its  mission  to  include  ecosystem 
management.  Still,  it’s  important  to  note  that 
this  “force”  affects  many  other  university  ac- 
tivities distributed  across  a number  of  col- 
leges. This  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  envi- 
ronmental concerns  are  increasingly  included 
in  the  mission  statements  of  many  campus 
units. 

Teaching  and  Learning 

■From  the  description  presented  above,  the 
“ideal"  student  graduating  from  Guelph 
with  an  environmental  specialization  would 
need  a knowledge  base  that  included  ecol- 
ogy, toxicology,  economics,  the  fundamen- 
tal physical  sciences,  social  and  political 
sciences  andenvironmental  law.  Because  no 
student  could  accomplish  this  in  an  under- 
graduate program,  the  University  has  a 
range  of  programs  available  in  a context  that 
should  encourage  teamwork.  But  inspection 
of  the  undergraduate  calendar  shows  that 
little  strategic  planning  has  gone  into  the 
co-ordination  or  rationalization  of  these  pro- 
grams. This  creates  confusion  for  students 
and  potential  employers,  and  extra  teaching 
loads  for  faculty  teaching  similar  courses. 

■ It  should  be  noted  that  some  of  these  pro- 
grams, such  as  toxicology,  rely  on  co-oper- 
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ating  departments  10  provide  teaching  re- 
sources. Thiscan  leave  their  curriculum  sub- 
ject to  external  forces  over  which  they  have 
little  control.  Finally,  there  may  arise  a de- 
mand for  professional  upgrading  courses 
that  serve  to  familiarize  managerial  staff 
with  rapidly  changing  environmental  laws. 
Such  courses  could  efficiently  exploit  new 
methods  in  interactive  distance  education. 

Research 

■ Research  into  ecology,  soil  and  water  con- 
servation, toxicology,  structural  design, 
economics  and  regulatory  activities  would 
benefit  from  additional  funding.  But  a great 
deal  of  the  Green  Plan  funds  has  gone  into 
researching  regulatory  issues.  In  addition, 
much  of  the  funding  in  this  area  is  highly 
politicized  and  comes  from  the  budgets  of 
government  departments,  rather  than 
through  peer-reviewed  grant  sources.  Op- 
portunities for  research  funding  may  pass 
unnoticed  unless  the  University  can  main- 
tain close  liaisons  with  government  offi- 
cials. It’s  also  noteworthy  that  research  into 
matters  of  environmental  interest  often  re- 
quires a multidisciplinary  approach.  The  big 
challenge  is  for  industries,  universities, 
regulators  and  the  public  is  to  start  working 
together  to  create  truly  integrated  regula- 
tions. programs  of  study  and  research  initia- 
tives. This  may  require  new  mechanisms  to 
get  researchers  from  different  disciplines  to 
sit  down  together  and  understand  each  oth- 
ers’ different  vocabularies  and  viewpoints. 

Administration 

■ The  complex  environmental  curriculum 
suggests  that  this  area  of  activity  has  fallen 
through  the  cracks  between  administrative 
boundaries.  It  is  not  clear  that  this  problem 
has  been  resolved  with  the  creation  of  a new 
Faculty  of  Environmental  Sciences. 

■ It  should  also  be  noted  that  increased  public 
awareness  of  environmental  issues  requires 
a need  for  increased  public  consultation. 
Diane  Saxe,  an  environmental  lawyer  and 
author  of  the  Ontario  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Act  Annotated,  says  the  principal 
effect  of  the  Environmental  Bill  of  Rights 
for  business  is  that  it  will  make  public  opin- 
ion more  important  than  ever.  Universities 
have  not  always  recognized  this  fact  when 
the  corporate  part  of  the  institution  has  em- 
barked on  development  proposals.  The  Uni- 
versity of  British  Columbia,  for  example,  is 
now  involved  in  serious  conflict  with  both 
internal  and  external  communities  regarding 
the  development  of  adjacent  lands.  The  situ- 
ation is,  in  some  ways,  similar  to  Guelph’s 


gravel  pit  issue,  and  the  outcomes  of  these 
proceedings  can  have  significant  economic 
effect  on  institutions  such  as  ours. 

Costs  or  revenue  generation 

■ Some  areas  of  research  (toxicology  and  en- 
vironmental engineering)  require  sophisti- 
cated analytical  techniques,  whereas  others 
require  access  to  powerful  workstations 
(landscape  architecture).  The  instrumenta- 
tion is  getting  dated,  few  university  re- 
sources are  available  to  repair  or  operate  this 
equipment,  and  without  it,  faculty  cannot  be 
successful  in  grant  competitions.  Some 
revenues  might  accrue  through  contract  re- 
search, but  the  most  obvious  source  of  reve- 
nue is  consultation  fees.  A reappraisal  of  the 
University’s  consultancy  provisions  might 
be  in  order. 

■ The  potential  exists  for  U of  G to  experience 
new  costs  due  to  shortages  of  natural  re- 
sources and  related  phenomena.  The  supply 
of  ground  water  is  already  a problem  in  the 
Kitchener-Waterloo  area,  fossil  fuel  sup- 
plies may  become  more  costly,  and  electric- 
ity costs  may  increase  in  response  to  the 
demand  for  clean  power.  Compliance  with 
environmental  regulations,  such  as  those  de- 
termining emission  limits  and  waste  dis- 
posal, creates  further  costs  to  the  institution. 
Estimates  of  the  potential  costs  of  compli- 
ance should  be  continually  monitored,  and 
conservation  programs  should  be  encour- 
aged in  our  operations. 

Force  9:  Material 
science  (materials, 
engineering  and 
processing) 

General 

Materials  science,  engineering  and  process- 
ing is  a multidisciplinary  field  of  study  that 
relates  the  composition,  structure  and  proc- 
essing of  materials  to  their  properties  and 
uses. 

These  technologies  draw  on  base  disciplines 
such  as  biology,  chemistry,  computer  science, 
engineering,  microbiology  and  physics.  Dif- 
ferent areas  of  application  also  draw  on  other 
fields  of  study  specific  to  each  area.  Food 
processing,  for  example,  draws  on  animal, 
food,  nutrition  and  plant  sciences. 

In  addition,  these  technologies  will  require 
interaction  with  aspects  of  consumer  behav- 
ior, economics,  psychology,  marketing  and 


philosophy.  Advances  in  materials  knowl- 
edge underlie  many  modem  technologies. 
Every  manufacturing  industry  relies  on  mate- 
rials science,  engineering  and  processing  re- 
search and  development. 

The  long-term  importance  of  these  tech- 
nologies in  the  next  decade  is  evidenced  by 
recent  actions  taken  by  the  U.S.  government. 
In  the  late  1980s,  the  U.S.  National  Research 
Council  carried  out  a major  study  and  con- 
cluded that  materials  science  and  engineering 
was  crucial  to  the  success  of  industries  that 
are  important  to  the  strength  of  the  American 
economy. 

This  was  followed  in  1 993  by  a presidential 
initiative  on  advanced  materials  and  process- 
ing. Other  countries  such  as  Japan,  Germany 
and  Canada  are  also  actively  pursuing  re- 
search in  this  field. 

Observations  and  Implications 

Some  of  the  most  current  publicized  areas 
of  research  are  metal  alloys  and  composite 
materials,  ceramics,  semiconductors  and 
biomaterials.  At  Guelph,  several  departments 
are  already  engaged  in  a range  of  research 
programs  dealing  with  topics  such  as  solid- 
state  chemical  sensors,  semiconductors  for 
solar-energy  conversion  and  conduction  in 
organic  and  inorganic  polymers. 

The  Department  of  Chemistry  and  Bio- 
chemistry has  acquired  much  of  the  equip- 
ment necessary  for  materials  research,  and 
faculty  are  interacting  with  companies  like 
Dow  Chemical,  Novacorp  and  Bell  Laborato- 
ries. Food  scientists  and  engineers  are  active 
in  these  areas,  with  strong  ties  to  government 
and  the  industrial  sector. 

The  food  industry  and  NSERC,  forexample, 
have  jointly  invested  $6  million  over  five 
years  in  base  funding  to  support  three  indus- 
trial research  chairs  at  U of  G.  This  also 
reflects  Guelph’s  standing  in  the  areas  of  plant 
and  animal  science.  In  the  next  decade,  proc- 
essing technologies  will  see  dramatic  devel- 
opments in  such  areas  as  new  composite  ma- 
terials, process  control,  safety  and  quality 
control,  packaging  and  preservation. 

Implications  for  teaching 

■ The  broad  applicability  of  materials  science 
will  generate  changing  requirements  for  un- 
dergraduate and  graduate  programs.  Stu- 
dents will  need  to  be  exposed  to  the  most 
current  theories  and  technical  information, 
coupled  with  a knowledge  of  the  latest  tech- 
nology. 

Implications  for  research 

■ Rapid  changes  in  materials  knowledge,  en- 
gineering and  processing  technology  lead  to 


quick  obsolescence  of  research  equipment. 
As  in  the  case  of  equipment  for  biotechnol- 
ogy. partnerships  and  links  between  pro- 
grams will  be  necessary  to  acquire  and 
maintain  the  costly  facilities  needed  for  ma- 
terial science  investigations. 

■ Graduate  students  engaged  in  research  sup- 
ported by  commercial  agencies  may  have  to 
plan  their  research  to  meet  arbitrary  dead- 
lines. Companies  may  try  to  put  limits  on  the 
publication  of  research  results  of  a proprie- 
tary nature. 

Administration 

■ The  costs  and  nature  of  material  science 
programs  (both  research  and  teaching)  are 
suited  to  partnerships.  This  is  one  of  the 
primary  reasons  that  the  Ontario  Centre  for 
Material  Science  Research  was  designed  to 
span  several  Ontario  institutions.  Although 
U of  G is  a small  partner  in  the  centre,  it  has 
strong  academic  ties  through  its  joint  phys- 
ics and  chemistry  programs  with  the  Univer- 
sity of  Waterloo  and  the  video  teaching  links 
with  both  Waterloo  and  McMaster.  There 
are  also  strong  connections  between  the 
School  of  Engineering  and  the  Department 
of  Food  Science.  It  is  partnerships  such  as 
this  that  have  the  most  chance  for  success. 

Implications  for  costs  or  revenue 
generation 

■ Undergraduate  and  graduate  teaching  pro- 
grams will  be  high  cost  per  student  in  that 
major  expenditures  are  required  for  learning 
facilities,  materials  and  supplies,  and  class 
sizes  will  be  pedagogically  constrained  by 
the  capital  equipment  requirements  for 
teaching. 

■ The  cost  of  high-tech  research  is  likely  to 
rise  with  the  increasing  sophistication  and 
complexity  of  the  research  methods  and  re- 
quired equipment,  coupled  with  faster  obso- 
lescence. Although  economic  returns  on 
materials  research  cannot  be  guaranteed, 
there  has  already  been  a substantial  benefi- 
cial effect  in  terms  of  industry  and  govern- 
ment sponsorship  of  research  programs. 
There  is  also  the  possibility  of  commerciali- 
zation of  some  research  findings.  Continu- 
ing co-ordinated  efforts  on  the  part  of  the 
University,  government  and  industry  will 
help  ensure  success. 

■ In  the  processing  area,  opportunities  may 
present  themselves  for  full  cost-recovery  in 
teaching  non-credit  refresher  courses  for  in- 
dustry. 


Task  Force  2:  Social,  Demographic  & Educational  Forces 


Task  Force  2 was  asked  to  examine  social, 
demographic  and  educational  forces 
likely  to  have  a significant  impact  on  U of  G 
over  the  next  decade.  Educational  forces  were 
restricted  to  those  affecting  the  education  of 
students  before  entering  university. 

The  task  force  consulted  a variety  of  reports 
and  statistical  data,  too  numerous  to  list.  Any- 
one wishing  to  consult  the  list  can  contact  the 
secretary. 

The  task  force  identified  eight  demo- 
graphic/social/educational forces  expected  to 
have  an  impact  on  U of  G in  the  future: 

■ increased  accountability  amid  diversity  of 
social  expectations; 

■ demographic  trends; 

■ workforce  trends; 

■ lifelong  learning:  the  University’s  role  and 
responsibility; 

■ continuing  market  demand  from  traditional- 
age  students; 

■ preparedness  of  traditional  high  school 
graduates  for  undergraduate  studies  and  uni- 
versity life; 

■ cultural  diversity;  and 
■ the  changing  status  of  women. 

Recommendations  for  institutional  action 
follow  the  statements  of  force. 

Force  1:  Increased 
accountability  amid 
diversity  of  societal 
expectations 

Statement  of  force 

There  is  a growing  demand  for  universities 
to  be  accountable  (to  employers,  students, 
government,  other  funding  agencies  and  tax- 


payers in  general)  in  terms  of  the  money  spent 
and  the  “value  added’’  in  educational  out- 
come. 

We  should  anticipate  increased  pressure  to 
eliminate  any  redundancies  within  and  among 
institutions,  to  establish  reciprocity  of  course 
credits  and  to  share  resources  to  ensure  the 
most  efficient  use  of  what  is,  in  the  end,  a 
public  asset. 

We  should  expect  to  be  asked  to  demonstrate 
to  government,  employers  or  professional  as- 
sociations and  research  agencies  that  our  pro- 
grams are  appropriate  to  the  needs  of  an  in- 
creasingly diverse  society,  are  accessible  to  all 
relevant  sectors  of  society  and  deliver  the 
value-added  benefits  we  promise. 

Although  Ontario  taxpayers  continue  to 
place  a high  priority  on  postsecondary  educa- 
tion, opinions  about  the  educational  role  of 
universities  are  almost  evenly  split. 

J ust  over  half  of  students,  employers  and  the 
general  public  hold  the  traditional  view  that 
universities  should  concentrate  on  liberal  edu- 
cation, aiming  for  broadly  educated  graduates 
capable  of  problem  solving  and  critical 
thought. 

A slightly  smaller  group  believes  universi- 
ties must  assume  a bigger  role  in  job  training 
aimed  at  the  high-tech,  knowledge-based  and 
entrepreneurial  careers  that  most  predict  as 
the  future  direction  of  Canadian  industry. 

A recent  study  of  how  well  we’re  preparing 
graduates  for  jobs  in  major  Canadian  corpo- 
rations (“Making  the  Match,"  1993)  suggests 
that  we’re  doing  an  acceptable  job  in  terms  of 
knowledge  base  and  technical  skills,  but  not 
in  terms  of  building  abilities  related  to  crea- 
tivity, initiating  change,  leadership  and  con- 
flict resolution. 

Not  only  are  we  being  asked  to  do  a better 
job  in  our  traditional  roles,  but  the  growing 
age,  ethnic  and  career  diversity  among  On- 
tario residents  may  also  affect  us  via  govern- 


mental initiatives  and  direct  demands  from 
potential  users  — even  if  our  current  market 
niche  seems  to  be  only  minimally  affected  by 
these  demographic  shifts. 

We  will  probably  be  challenged  to  provide 
more  diversified  curricula  in  a greater  variety 
of  ways  to  meet  legitimate  expectations  for 
lifelong  learning  (whether  stimulated  by  the 
need  for  career  upgrading  or  change  or  just  by 
interest)  and  to  meet  the  needs  of  various 
minority  groups. 

Opportunities 

There  is  an  opportunity  to  engage  in  broadly 
based  discussion  with  employer  groups,  po- 
tential partners  and  potential  student  constitu- 
encies about  those  elements  of  changing  pub- 
lic expectation  that  we  should  and  can  respond 
to  in  light  of  our  particular  strengths,  limita- 
tions and  changing  societal  needs. 

The  need  to  be  accountable  should  be 
viewed  as  a welcome  stimulus  to  weigh  the 
costs  and  benefits  of  every  program  and  to 
ensure  that  every  program  includes  an  effec- 
tive means  of  assessing  educational  out- 
comes. 'Hiis  includes  the  skills  related  to  com- 
munication, planning  and  innovation,  where 
we  are  currently  seen  as  deficient. 

The  need  to  reach  out  to  intellectually  quali- 
fied individuals  from  every  sector  of  society 
whose  interests  fall  within  our  broad  — but 
not  infinite  — institutional  capability  will 
challenge  us  to  devise  recruitment,  admission, 
mentoring  and  evaluation  systems  that  are 
free  of  unintended  bias,  yet  remain  true  to  the 
overriding  societal  expectation  that  we  main- 
tain high  standards  for  all  our  graduates. 

Threats 

■ Continuing  financial  constraints  may  hinder 
the  shifts  in  recruitment,  teaching  methods 
and  curriculum  that  should  occur  in  response 
to  our  changing  role.  Even  worse,  decisions 


made  to  ease  immediate  financial  strains 
may  have  grave  long-term  consequences  in 
terms  of  staffing  and  program  viability. 

The  temptation  to  eliminate  small  pro- 
grams threatens  the  character  that  has  made 
Guelph  unique  and  competitively  success- 
ful among  Ontario  universities.  Such  pro- 
grams may  also  represent  a critical  source 
of  graduates  for  a valuable,  albeit  small, 
sector  of  Canadian  society. 

■ Government  may  impose  its  own  view  of 
appropriate  social  responsiveness  on  us. 

■ The  desire  to  appear  responsive  to  societal 
needs  may  be  transformed  into  undue  “po- 
litical correctness,”  resulting  in  wasteful  re- 
cruitment efforts  directed  at  constituencies 
that  may  have  little  interest  in  coming  here 
or  in  the  admission  of  people  who  may  be 
predestined  to  fail  in  our  current  system. 
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Force  2:  Demographic 
trends 

Statement  of  force 

Ontario  is  faced  with  complex  changes  in 
population  structure.  Here  we  focus  on  popu- 
lation aging,  shifts  in  household  composition 
and  regional  and  sectoral  population  dynam- 
ics. 

Population  aging  involves  the  long-term 
shrinkage  of  the  traditional  demand  cohort  for 
undergraduate  university  education  (namely 
those  aged  18  to  21)  and  the  concomitant 
expansion  of  age  groups  that  have  tradition- 
ally not  been  important  sources  of  university 
students. 

Over  the  next  few  years,  there  will  be  a 
modest  increase  in  the  size  of  the  18-to-21 
cohort  as  the  children  of  the  baby  boomers 
mature.  Notwithstanding  these  demographic 
trends,  historical  data  reveal  that  it’s  the  par- 
ticipation rate  rather  than  any  increase  in  the 
size  of  the  18-to-21  cohort  that  plays  the 
critical  role  in  determining  actual  enrolment. 

Shifts  in  household  composition  involve 
substantial  increases  in  the  number  of  single- 
parent, especially  female-headed,  house- 
holds. This  manifests  itself  as  an  economic 
effect,  in  that  single  female  parents  are  sys- 
tematically disadvantaged  in  terms  of  socio- 
economic resources. 

Regional  and  sectoral  population  dynamics 
may  affect  university  enrolments  in  a number 
of  ways,  including  the  differential  pattern  of 
population  aging  and  household  formation, 
although  it’s  the  growth  or  decline  of  the  high 
school-leaving  cohort  that  is  critical. 

Some  sectoral  effects,  such  as  the  decline  of 
farm  populations  in  southern  Ontario,  may 
have  particular  significance  for  enrolment  in 
agriculture  and  related  programs.  Another 
sectoral  effect  is  the  Toronto  market,  where 
population  gains  are  driven  largely  by  in- 
creases in  immigration.  This  latter  effect  may 
be  weak  because  U of  G does  not  draw  heavily 
from  the  Metro  area. 

The  interaction  of  demographic,  cultural 
and  financial  trends  is  complex,  and  various 
factors  will  be  touched  on  repeatedly  through- 
out this  report. 

It  should  be  noted  that  by  virtue  of  its  on- 
campus  facilities,  history  and  unique  mix  of 
programs,  Guelph  has  been  successful  at 
drawing  students  from  every  comer  of  the 
province. 

The  outcome  of  this  geographical  reality  is 
that  the  University  must  continue  to  compete 
province-wide  for  students  who  can  afford  to 
“go  away  to  university,"  a cohort  that  may 
shrink  in  the  future  owing  to  financial  trends 
and  growth  in  the  Toronto  population.  We 
will  be  in  direct  and  increasingly  keen  com- 
petition with  other  “small-market”  universi- 
ties such  as  Queen’s  unless  we  diversify  our 
intake. 

Opportunities 

There  is  potential  to  expand  lifelong  learn- 
ing programs  catering  to  mature  students,  in 
both  degree  and  non-degree  formats. 

An  opportunity  exists  to  provide  flexible 
and  accessible  program  arrangements  for  stu- 
dents from  single-parent  families  and  other 
economically  disadvantaged  groups. 

Restructuring  of  the  agri-food  sector,  which 
partly  underlies  the  decline  of  farm  popula- 
tions, presents  an  opportunity  for  programs 
that  address  the  issues  of  restructuring  and 
adjustment.  The  target  for  these  “restruc- 
tured" agriculturally  oriented  programs 
would  be  the  production  entity  rather  than  the 
farm. 

There  is  also  potential  to  create  a university 
experience  that  will  continue  to  attract  stu- 
dents to  campus. 

Threats 

■ U of  G relies  primarily  on  the  18-to-21  age 
group  for  enrolment  in  first-year  degree  pro- 
grams. In  the  next  10  or  1 1 years,  this  popu- 
lation will  not  decrease,  but  the  University 
will  have  to  maintain  its  share  of  the  18-to- 
21  cohort  while  preparing  for  an  eventual 
decline  in  its  size.  It  must  also  try  to  meet 
more  immediate  demands  for  lifelong  learn- 
ing and  advanced  education  and  retraining. 

■ The  increasing  number  of  single-parent 
families,  especially  those  headed  by  women, 
may  have  a profound  impact  on  the  ability 
of  families  to  fund  university  education. 
Given  the  currently  high  proportion  of  U of 
G students  from  higher-income  families, 
this  threat  may  be  particularly  pronounced. 

■ Although  some  universities  will  be  sensitive 
to  local  demographic  trends,  the  decline  of 
the  18-to-2l  population  in  particular  regions 
should  not  pose  an  important  threat  to  the 
University  because  of  its  diffuse  catchment 
area.  But  Guelph's  poor  penetration  into  the 
Metro  Toronto  area,  where  the  growth  of  the 
l8-to-21  population  may  be  highest  in  the 
coming  decade,  is  of  some  concern. 


Force  3:  Workforce 
trends 

Statement  of  force 

In  recent  years,  Ontario  has  experienced 
fundamental  shifts  in  the  profile  and  nature  of 
labor-force  participation.  These  trends  in- 
clude the  rise  in  non-standard  work,  increased 
rates  of  unemployment,  increased  labor-force 
participation  among  women  and  the  aging  of 
the  paid  labor  force. 

Canada,  like  all  industrialized  societies,  has 
experienced  a rise  in  non-standard  work  (in- 
cluding part-time  employment,  work  at  home, 
self-employment  and  seasonal  employment). 
Women  are  overrepresented  in  non-standard 
work,  especially  part-time  employment. 

Although  labor-force  participation  rates  will 
be  affected  by  a broad  range  of  socioeco- 
nomic factors  that  are  subject  to  fluctuation, 
comparatively  high  levels  of  unemployment 
have  prevailed  in  Ontario  (and  throughout 
Canada)  in  the  last  two  years. 

Levels  of  unemployment  are  regionally  dis- 
tributed and  are  particularly  high  among 
young  adults  and  older  workers.  High  unem- 
ployment rates  for  young  adults  encourage 
them  to  participate  in  postsecondary  educa- 
tion and  vocational  training.  The  long-term 
duration  of  this  force  is  extremely  difficult  to 
predict. 

The  labor-force  participation  rates  of 
women  have  increased  substantially  in  recent 
decades,  rising  to  58  per  cent  by  1992.  These 
changes  are  particularly  pronounced  among 
women  with  preschool-age  children  and 
women  in  the  post-parental  (pre-retirement) 
years.  Seventy-two  per  cent  of  women  aged 
35  to  44  and  63  per  cent  of  women  45  to  54 
are  currently  engaged  in  paid  employment. 

The  average  age  of  Canadian  workers  has 
risen,  reflecting  population  aging  in  general. 
This  trend  coincides  with  an  increase  in  the 
technological  complexity  of  the  workplace  as 
Canada  moves  away  from  an  extractive 
manufacturing  economy. 

Opportunities 

Because  of  the  changing  nature  of  patterns 
of  labor-force  participation,  we  can  capitalize 
on  the  fact  that  people  will  be  seeking  more 
flexible  and  episodic  learning  opportunities. 
This  clientele  can  be  captured  through  an 
expanded  continuing  education  function  or 
through  development  of  accessible  academic 
programming,  perhaps  relying  on  more  con- 
venient delivery  methods  such  as  distance 
education,  multimedia  presentations  and  part- 
time,  condensed  and  off-site  educational  op- 
portunities. 

Threats 

■ Associated  with  the  rise  in  unemployment 
and  non-standard  work,  more  workers  will 
be  marginalized  in  jobs  with  low  levels  of 
remuneration  and  without  benefits,  thus  lim- 
iting their  access  to  resources  to  fund  a uni- 
versity education  for  their  children  or 
themselves. 

■ Changing  work  patterns  and  fluctuations  in 
the  economy  also  challenge  the  ability  of 
individuals  to  finance  their  education 
through  traditional  patterns  of  summer  and 
part-time  employment.  It  also  reduces  op- 
portunities for  some  of  the  more  non-tradi- 
tional  and  innovative  approaches  to 
education,  such  as  co-operative  programs. 

■ Students  may  be  attending  university  purely 
for  reasons  related  to  the  unavailability  of 
job  opportunities  on  graduation  from  high 
school.  Their  expectations  may  be  unclear 
or  articulated  around  simple  goals  with  re- 
spect to  job  training. 

Force  4:  Lifelong 
learning:  the 
University’s  role  and 
responsibility 

Statement  of  force 

From  1990  to  1993,  when  total  employment 
had  fallen  by  189,000  jobs  from  the  peak 
before  the  recession,  there  were  308,000  more 
jobs  (up  17  per  cent  from  1990)  for  university 
graduates.  Employers  are  letting  go  or  reduc- 
ing the  number  of  uneducated  and  untrained 
employees,  but  continue  to  find  room  for 
those  whose  skills  can  be  vouched  for  with 
formal  degrees  or  diplomas. 

These  new  jobs  include  managers  and  ad- 
ministrators, engineers,  teachers,  physicians, 
dentists,  nurses,  natural  and  social  scientists 
and  people  in  artistic  and  literary  occupations. 

In  the  1990  Canadian  Adult  Education  and 
Training  Survey,  22  percent  of  the  3.4  million 
respondents  had  a university  degree.  Thirty- 
three  per  cent  of  those  with  a university  de- 
gree were  enrolled  in  some  form  of  adult 
education.  The  demand  for  university  access 


by  the  adult  part-time  degree  client  and  the 
university  graduate  who  requires  continual 
updating  will  continue  to  grow.  Because  of 
financial  and  family  responsibilities,  this  non- 
traditional  client  base  will  expect  innovative 
educational  programs  delivered  by  distance  in 
multimedia  formats  (CAI,  CD-Rom,  CDI.  in- 
teractive video,  computer  conferencing). 

In  Ontario  in  1992/93,  32  per  cent  of  under- 
graduate enrolments  and  34  percent  of  gradu- 
ate enrolments  were  on  a part-time  basis. 
There  were  9 1 ,874  registrations  in  continuing 
education  courses  and  programs. 

In  fall  1993,  U of  G had  1 1,740  full-time 
undergraduates  and  1,977  part-time  under- 
graduates (14  per  cent)  in  all  programs.  Dur- 
ing 1993,  the  University  had  15.623  registra- 
tions in  non-degree  continuing  education 
courses  and  programs.  These  data  suggest 
there  will  be  an  increase  in  the  demand  for 
part-time  studies  at  Guelph. 

By  2001,  one  out  of  seven  people  in  our 
local  area  will  be  over  65.  This  cohort  will 
have  leisure  time  and  will  seek  educational 
opportunities  for  personal  enrichment. 

Opportunities 

There  is  potential  to  expand  and  enlarge 
professional  updating  opportunities  (both 
credit  and  non-credit  courses  and  programs) 
for  U of  G’s  alumni  and  specific  constituen- 
cies by  providing  on-campus  courses  in  com- 
bination with  distance  courses. 

The  opportunity  exists  to  provide  access  and 
service  to  part-time  degree  clients  by  enhanc- 
ing part-time  degree  opportunities  for  adults, 
primarily  through  distance  education. 

The  University  could  make  use  of  the  spring 
semester — when  residences  are  available  — 
for  an  international  audience.  This  could  in- 
clude professional-development  programs 
and  programs  for  international  students. 

U of  G has  an  opportunity  to  create  an 
open-learning  concept  where  individuals  rep- 
resenting distinct  client  groups  could  register 
as  general-studies  clients  for  existing  certifi- 
cate programs  made  up  of  credit  and  non- 
credit courses  that  already  exist  (or  courses 
may  be  developed  specifically  to  meet  the 
needs  of  a particular  client  base  and  approved 
as  credit  courses),  or  could  register  for  an 
“external”  degree  (distance  and  in- 
house/company) and  pay  the  full  cost  of  each 
course  taken  without  any  government  sub- 
sidy. 

There  is  potential  to  develop  university- 
level  general-interest  learning  opportunities 
for  members  of  the  community  who  wish  to 
pursue  their  personal  learning  goals. 

Threafs 

■ To  create  the  non-traditional  and  open- 
learning  concept  initiatives,  the  allocation  of 
institutional  resources  will  be  taxed  trying  to 
meet  the  needs  of  both  the  traditional  and 
non-traditional  student/client  base. 

■ With  the  anticipated  demand  for  university 
access  by  older  adults  and  those  who  may 
already  have  degrees,  18-  to  24-year-olds 
may  have  to  compete  even  more  vigorously 
for  required  degree  courses  and  programs 
under  the  present  system. 

Force  5:  Continuing 
market  demand  from 
traditional-age  students 

Statement  of  force 

Despite  the  general  aging  of  Ontario  and 
Canadian  society,  the  vast  majority  of  stu- 
dents entering  undergraduate  programs  at  U 
of  G continue  to  be  young  adults.  In  1993. 
more  than  92  per  cent  of  Guelph’s  entering 
students  were  under  2 1 . up  from  about  88  per 
cent  in  1987. 

A major  factor  contributing  to  this  trend  is 
the  increasing  participation  rate  of  secondary 
school  students  in  higher  education.  Although 
this  affects  all  Ontario  universities,  the  U of 
G environment  has  unique  features  that,  in 
combination,  appear  to  strengthen  the  local 
trend. 

Guelph  has  a large  residential  system  — 
4,100  spaces  — which  accommodates  a 
higher  proportion  of  undergraduates  than  any 
other  university  in  Canada.  There  is  also  a 
perception  among  students  and  their  parents 
that  Guelph  is  a relatively  safe  place,  provides 
an  active  social  environment  and  offers  per- 
sonalized attention. 

The  particular  mix  and  reputation  of  aca- 
demic programs  and  employment  prospects 
for  graduates  also  strengthen  this  trend. 

The  importance  of  these  local  charac- 
teristics is  underscored  by  comparative  data 
showing  that  among  Ontario  universities.  U 
of  G has  one  of  the  highest  proportions  of 
undergraduates  who  fit  the  traditional-age 
profile. 

In  addition,  projective  demographic  data  in- 
dicate that  toward  the  end  of  this  decade  and 
continuing  through  the  next,  the  size  of  the 
traditional-age  cohort  will  increase  modestly 


— a function  of  the  “baby-boom  echo.” 

In  combination,  the  evidence  suggests  that 
traditional-age  students  will  continue  to  be  an 
important  constituency  for  U of  G.  Selected 
demographic  highlights  that  help  focus  our 
understanding  of  this  constituency  follow: 

■ More  than  70  per  cent  of  Guelph’s  entering 
students  are  women  — one  of  the  highest 
percentages  in  the  province. 

■ The  home  communities  of  Ontario  students 
entering  U of  G are  widely  dispersed 
throughout  the  province,  with  relatively  few 
students  coming  from  the  local  community. 

■ A relatively  small  percentage  of  Guelph  stu- 
dents are  visible  minorities,  primarily  be- 
cause of  limited  penetration  of  the  Metro 
Toronto  market.  (Note:  Projections  of 
growth  in  the  1 8-to-2 1 age  cohort  do  not 
distinguish  between  racial/ethnic  groups, 
but  it’s  likely  that  visible  minorities  will 
increase  as  a percentage  of  this  cohort). 

■ Increasingly,  students  entering  U of  G are 
from  relatively  affluent  families  and  rely 
heavily  on  their  parents  for  financial  sup- 
port. 

■ Admission  averages  of  entering  students  are 
high,  up  from  75. 1 percent  in  1988  to  80  per 
cent  in  1992  — the  biggest  increase  in  On- 
tario. 

Opportunities 

U of  G has  an  opportunity  to  maintain  and 
build  on  its  success  in  attracting  high-achiev- 
ing traditional-age  undergraduates  through- 
out the  province. 

The  potential  exists  to  make  a direct  contri- 
bution to  the  educational  advancement  of 
women  in  Canadian  society  because  the  Uni- 
versity is  positioned  to  provide  young  women 
with  high-quality  undergraduate  experiences 
that  will  enable  them  to  achieve  their  educa- 
tional, social  and  career  aspirations. 

Threats 

■ Given  that  U of  G’s  entry  cohort  consists 
primarily  of  young  adults  who  are  drawn 
from  middle-  to  higher-income  families 
(who  can  afford  to  send  their  children 
"away"  to  university):  are  distributed  dif- 
fusely across  the  province  (with  limited 
penetration  of  the  Metro  Toronto  and  other 
urban  markets  where  the  visible-minority 
population  is  expanding);  and  are  attracted 
to  our  unique  programs,  then  enrolment  will 
suffer  if  any  or  all  of  the  following  occur: 

• that  portion  of  the  young  adult  population 
who  are  not  members  of  visible  minorities 
shrinks,  unless  penetration  of  the  visible 
minority  market  in  Toronto  increases; 

. that  portion  of  the  18-10-21  age  cohort 
who  can  afford  to  come  to  U of  G de- 
creases; 

. financial  exigency  causes  the  elimination 
of  some  of  our  unique  programs. 

■ Lack  of  diversity  in  the  student  population 
could  limit  the  opportunities  available  for 
individuals  to  develop  meaningful  relation- 
ships with  and  learn  from  others  with  differ- 
ent life  experiences,  thereby  undermining 
key  elements  of  the  University's  learning 
objectives. 

Force  6:  Preparedness 
of  traditional  high 
school  graduates  for 
undergraduate  studies 
and  university  life 

Statement  of  force 

In  the  past  decade,  there  has  been  a striking 
increase  in  admission  averages  for  almost  all 
U of  G programs,  making  it  more  competitive 
to  secure  a place  here.  In  1993.  almost  75  per 
cent  of  entering  students  graduated  from  high 
school  with  an  average  of  80  per  cent  or  more, 
up  from  23  per  cent  in  1 987. 

Despite  these  higher  incoming  grades,  stu- 
dents continue  to  experience  significant  grade 
drops  during  their  first  year  at  university.  In 
1991.  for  example,  when  the  average  grade  of 
admission  was  80  per  cent,  the  average  first- 
semester  grade  was  68  percent.  In  1993,  when 
program  admission  averages  ranged  from 
77.7  to  85.8  per  cent,  average  grade  drops 
ranged  between  1 1.1  and  13.1  percentage 
points. 

These  findings  suggest  that  the  transition 
from  high  school  to'university  is  very  chal- 
lenging for  many  entering  students.  This  is 
partly  because  of  the  preparation  for  higher 
education  that  students  receive  in  high  school. 
It’s  known,  for  example,  that  grade  drops 
between  high  school  and  university  vary  by 
school  board. 

Also  contributing  to  this  grade-drop  phe- 
nomenon is  the  fact  that  students  find  them- 
selves in  a new  and  unfamiliar  environment 
that  no  degree  of  vicarious  preparation  can 
fully  anticipate. 

Universities  want  to  draw  the  best  and 
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brightest  students,  but  with  the  marked  hetero- 
geneity in  curriculum,  quality  of  education 
and  grade  assessment  across  Ontario  school 
boards,  this  may  not  always  be  possible. 

Applicant  assessment  is  also  confounded  by 
students  not  taking  a full  course  load  at  high 
school  and  students  repeating  OAC  courses  to 
get  better  grades.  Part  of  the  solution  may  lie 
in  changing  methods  of  student  assessment 
and  in  implementing  better  ways  to  facilitate 
a successful  transition  from  high  school  to 
university. 

Opportunities 

U of  G has  an  opportunity  to  research  and 
develop  supplementary  methods  for  evaluat- 
ing the  abilities  of  incoming  students. 

There  is  potential  to  expand  programs  and 
services  designed  to  promote  successful  tran- 
sition to  university. 

Threats 

■ Because  of  the  lack  of  reliability  in  high 
school  grades,  we  may  not  always  be  getting 
the  best  students.  In  addition,  potentially 
inadequate  social  and  academic  skills  may 
limit  students’  achievement  at  university.  If 
students  are  not  prepared,  the  University 
may  have  to  expend  time  and  resources  on 
remedial  instruction  and  counselling. 

■ Continued  emphasis  on  grades  may  distract 
us  from  measuring  other  qualities  that  are 
good  predictors  of  success  in  university  life 
and  may  force  us  to  become  too  exclusive. 

■ Our  emphasis  on  grades  may  mean  that  we 
are  unintentionally  barring  from  this  campus 
whole  segments  of  society  who,  for  cultural 
or  economic  reasons,  are  unable  to  achieve 
high  grades. 

Force  7:  Cultural 
diversity 

Statement  of  force 

Cultural  diversity  encompasses  a complex 
mix  of  ethnic  and  racial  factors  that  may  or 
may  not  be  consistent  with  one  another.  It 
may,  for  example,  be  unwise  to  attribute  par- 
ticular attitudes  towards  education  to  a group 
identified  simply  on  the  basis  of  cultural 
stereotypes.  Instead,  attitudes  and  expecta- 
tions must  be  seen  as  the  more  complex  out- 
come of  cultural  heritage  and  lived  experi- 
ence. 

Nevertheless,  as  Ontario  continues  to  accept 
immigrants  from  non-European  countries,  the 
diversity  of  the  provincial  population  will  in- 
crease. especially  in  the  Toronto  region.  Al- 
though cultural  diversity  is  increasing  at  a 
slower  rate  outside  Toronto,  it  is  evident  that 
a growing  and  significant  proportion  of  the 


entry  cohort  across  Ontario  will  be  drawn 
from  ethnic  and  racial  groups  that  have  not 
previously  been  prominent  in  the  university 
population. 

This  observation  is  reinforced  by  a demo- 
graphic reality  — the  immigrant  population  is 
on  the  whole  younger  and  therefore  has  a 
larger  proportion  of  individuals  of  traditional 
university-entering  age. 

The  involvement  of  aboriginal  peoples  in 
university  education  constitutes  a separate 
and  distinct  challenge,  although  the  numbers 
involved  are  small  — albeit  growing  — rela- 
tive to  those  in  the  visible-minority  category. 

Opportunities 

There  is  potential  to  increase  the  number  of 
students  from  visible  minorities,  thus  provid- 
ing a rich  intercultural  experience  reflective 
of  the  larger  society. 

Although  this  will  make  U of  G’s  population 
more  representative  of  Ontario  as  a whole,  the 
overall  implications  for  enrolment  are  unclear 
because  Guelph  does  not  have  good  penetra- 
tion into  the  Metro  Toronto  area,  where  the 
visible-minority  population  is  most  concen- 
trated. 

Threats 

■ The  failure  to  involve  ethnic  and  racial 
groups,  who  will  constitute  an  increasing 
proportion  of  the  traditional-age  entry  cohort 
in  future  decades,  will  constitute  a threat  to 
the  University’s  enrolment  if  gains  are  not 
made  elsewhere. 

■ If  we  don’t  demonstrate  our  commitment  to 
changing  the  status  quo  by  recruiting  from 
these  groups,  we  may  be  subject  to  govern- 
ment equity  measures. 

8.  The  changing  status 
of  women 

Statement  of  force 

The  changing  status  and  role  of  women  in 
Canadian  society  extend  beyond  their  partici- 
pation in  the  workforce  to  embrace  important 
shifts  in  attitudes  and  perceptions  related  to  a 
broad  set  of  behaviors.  These  changes  are 
particularly  evident  in  postsecondary  educa- 
tion, where  women  now  constitute  a signifi- 
cant and  growing  proportion  of  enrolment  in 
non-traditional  programs  in  sciences,  engi- 
neering and  business. 

The  presence  of  women  in  all  programs  will 
undoubtedly  expand  if  grade  thresholds  for 
entry  into  university  rise.  As  more  women 
enter  the  professions  and  try  to  re-enter  the 
workforce  after  childbearing,  they  can  be  ex- 
pected to  become  increasingly  significant  as 
clients  for  continuing  education. 


Opportunities 

With  its  well-established  reputation  as  a safe 
and  friendly  campus  and  a university  with 
already  high  proportions  of  women  across 
many  programs,  Guelph  is  well  placed  to  con- 
tinue to  attract  highly  qualified  women. 

Threats 

For  financial  or  other  reasons,  U of  G may 
not  be  able  to  maintain  the  attributes  (such  as 
residence  accommodation)  that  attract 
women. 


Recommendations 
for  institutional 
action 


1.  Engage  academic  administrators,  faculty 
and  students  in  a discussion  with  various 
sectors  of  society  (such  as  public-  and  pri- 
vate-sector employers,  special-interest 
groups,  alumni  and  professional  associa- 
tions) about  the  best  ways  for  U of  G to  meet 
the  diversity  of  public  expectations.  It  may 
be  more  effective  for  each  program  to  con- 
duct such  dialogue  rather  than  try  to  find  a 
common  theme  applicable  to  the  entire 
University.  We  recognize  that  such  dia- 
logue is  already  in  place  in  some  programs, 
but  it  should  apply  to  all.  Some  issues,  such 
as  the  conflict  between  escalating  admis- 
sion grades  and  recruitment  from  a broad 
cross-section  of  society,  will  require  a uni- 
fied institutional  response.  Any  University 
regulations  that  impair  the  ability  of  depart- 
ments or  programs  to  attain  such  respon- 
siveness should  be  scrapped  or  revised. 

2.  Determine  whether  some  of  our  unique 
programs  may  be  especially  relevant  to  stu- 
dents from  sectors  of  society  that  are  under- 
represented here.  Care  must  be  taken, 
however,  to  avoid  recruiting  students  into  a 
situation  where  they  face  insurmountable 
obstacles  to  academic  success.  Nor  should 
we  create  any  sense  of  double  standard  for 
academic  achievement.  U of  G should  in- 
vestigate ways  to  make  minority-group  stu- 
dents more  comfortable,  such  as  ensuring 
that  programs  and  curricula  are  in  place  to 
match  their  academic  interests,  tailoring 
services  such  as  counselling  to  meet  their 
needs,  and  removing  unintended  barriers  to 
their  achievement.  Continued  attention  to 
our  employment-equity  goals  would  help 
provide  more  diverse  role  models. 


3.  If  we  are  correct  in  surmising  that,  over  the 
long  term,  U of  G will  need  to  attract  more 
students  from  the  Metro  Toronto  area  (and 
this,  by  implication,  means  attracting  stu- 
dents from  a more  ethnically  and  culturally 
diverse  population),  we  will  need  to  obtain 
more  information  about  our  recruiting  per- 
formance in  Toronto  and  assess  what  needs 
to  be  done  to  be  more  effective  there. 

4.  Make  a commitment  to  raising  the  priority 
of  lifelong  learning  at  U of  G by  enhancing 
access  to  part-time  degree  studies  for  non- 
traditional  students  and  designing  certifi- 
cates, diplomas  and  special-topic  courses 
and  programs  that  meet  the  professional- 
development  needs  of  university  graduates 
and  specific  constituencies.  This  commit- 
ment should  recognize  the  special  needs  of 
this  population  and  provide  flexible  sched- 
ules and  easy  access,  such  as  through  ex- 
pansion of  the  general-studies  program  and 
distance  education.  Financial  aid  packages 
for  specific  groups  should  be  created  to 
help  part-time  degree  students  who  might 
not  otherwise  be  able  to  pursue  a university 
education. 

5.  Expand  consultations  with  professional  as- 
sociations, sector  groups,  business  and  la- 
bor and  our  specific  constituencies  to 
develop  partnerships  for  lifelong  learning. 

6.  Explore  opportunities  for  offering  profes- 
sional updating  programs  in  areas  of  our 
expertise,  targeting  international  markets. 

7.  Consider  making  use  of  campus  facilities 
during  the  spring  semester  for  extending 
lifelong  learning  opportunities. 

8.  When  programs  are  being  reviewed,  be 
conscious  of  criteria  other  than  financial 
ones.  Some  programs  may  be  part  of  an 
academic  mosaic  that  contributes  to 
Guelph’s  unique  image  and  attractiveness. 

9.  Devise  supplementary  instruments  besides 
grades  for  assessing  student  suitability  for 
university  education.  Include  in  this  con- 
sideration prior  learning  assessment. 

10.  Design  the  educational  environment  to 
promote  successful  transition  to  university. 

11.  Remove  all  unnecessary  barriers  to  the 
transfer  of  credits  among  accredited  aca- 
demic institutions. 

12.  Because  traditional-age  students  who  en- 
ter university  directly  from  high  school  will 
remain  a major  source  of  new  undergradu- 
ates, seek  to  maintain  those  features  of  the 
educational  environmental  that  attract  this 
group  to  Guelph. 

13.  Assure  delivery  of  academic  (education 
and  research)  programs  that  address  social 
issues,  such  as  aging  of  the  population,  and 
foster  the  development  of  creativity  and 
risk-taking,  leadership,  vision  and  conflict- 
resolution  skills. 


Task  Force  3:  Political/Legal  Forces,  U of  G Image 
and  Competitive/Collaborative  Position 
Vis-a-vis  Other  Postsecondary  Institutions 


Task  Force  3 identified  13  forces,  of 
which  10  were  ranked  of  major  impor- 
tance and  are  detailed  below.  A further  de- 
scription of  all  the  forces  and  the  implied 
opportunities,  threats,  issues  and  implications 
for  action  will  be  found  in  the  body  of  the 
report. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  task  force 
had  limited  time  and  resources  to  devote  to 
this  task,  and  this  report  should  be  regarded  as 
a first  step  in  identifying  external  forces. 

In  addition,  task  force  members  believe  that 
for  a number  of  reasons  related  to  quality  of 
educational  experience,  accountability  and  ef- 
ficiency, the  possibilities  of  shared  program 
offerings  with  neighboring  institutions  re- 
quire a more  thorough  investigation.  Accord- 
ingly. they  propose  To  pursue  this  further  with 
members  of  Task  Force  I in  the  next  month. 

Major  legal/political, 
competitive/collaborative 
and  University  imagf/orces 

■ Revisions  to  the  MET  funding  formula 
■ Relationship  between  U of  G and  OMAF 
■ Federal  funding  for  research 
■ Accountability  issues 
■ Environmental  and  occupational  health  and 
safety  concerns 

■ Co-operation  and  sharing  to  increase  quality 
and  accessibility  to  universities 


■ Pressure  to  be  more  competitive,  and  for 
rationalization  of  undergraduate  programs 
across  Ontario  university  system 

■ Research  collaboration  and  co-operation 

■ Link  between  research  and  education 

■ Perceptions  of  the  University  of  Guelph. 

Legal  and 
political  forces 

These  can  be  grouped  into  five  categories: 
funding,  accountability,  environmental  and 
occupational  health,  employment  equity  and 
animal  welfare. 

Force  1:  Funding 

Statement  of  force 

In  November  1993,  the  minister  of  educa- 
tion and  training  wrote  to  the  Ontario  Council 
of  University  Affairs  asking  the  council  to 
"conduct  a review  of  the  funding  system  for 
the  universities  of  Ontario." 

Although  the  changes  that  may  result  from 
the  review  can  only  be  speculation,  possible 
departures  from  the  existing  formula  could 
include  a purely  enrolment-driven  formula,  a 


tiered  system  of  funding  and  special  incen- 
tives for  increasing  enrolment  of  identified 

groups. 

Opportunities 

1.  Given  the  current  favorable  position 
Guelph  enjoys  in  first-choice  applicants, 
we  should  consolidate  this  position  to  take 
advantage  of  enrolment  incentives. 

2.  In  the  event  that  a differential  system  of 
funding  were  to  be  developed  based  on 
research  capabilities,  we  should  maintain 
and  strengthen  our  present  above-average 
record  of  research  funding. 

3.  U of  G should  take  the  lead  in  co-operating 
with  other  universities  to  ensure  accessibil- 
ity to  higher  education  for  all  academically 
qualified  individuals. 

Threats 

1.  Under  the  current  formula,  U of  G receives 
5.8  per  cent  of  the  operating  grants  funding 
with  5.6  per  cent  of  the  weighted  enrol- 
ment. Should  the  formula  be  revised  so  that 
the  grant  was  strictly  proportional  to  a roll- 
ing three-year  average  enrolment,  we 
would  either  suffer  a drop  in  income  of 
about  $3.5  million  or  have  to  increase  en- 
rolment by  about  four  per  cent  to  maintain 
income. 

2.  The  current  funding  formula  gives  the  Uni- 
versity complete  freedom  to  determine  its 
enrolment  mix.  All  that  counts  is  the  total 
weighted  enrolment.  It’s  possible  that  pro- 


gram weights  will  change,  and  this  may 
severely  affect  the  range  of  choices  avail- 
able for  our  preferred  enrolment  mix. 

3.  The  minister  of  education  and  training 
called  for  an  “appropriate”  balance  among 
teaching,  research,  administration  and 
community  service.  It’s  not  clear  what  this 
will  turn  out  to  be.  If  research  were  down- 
played or  a tiered  system  were  not  intro- 
duced, there  could  be  a major  impact  on 
Guelph.  At  the  very  least,  there  will  prob- 
ably be  an  increased  administrative  load 
resulting  from  the  need  to  account  sepa- 
rately for  these  functions. 
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Implications  for  action 

1.  To  maximize  the  effectiveness  of  scarce 
financial  resources,  U of  G might  form  a 
consortium  with  neighboring  institutions  to 
ensure  that  the  additional  resources  and 
specialized  facilities  required  for  qualified 
individuals  with  physical  disabilities  can  be 
provided.  Co-operative  efforts  should  be 
increased  to  ensure  that,  among  the  consor- 
tium members,  a full  range  of  academic 
programs  is  available. 

Force  2:  Relationship 
with  OMAF 

Statement  of  force 

The  renaming  of  the  Ontario  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  and  Food  to  the  Ontario  Ministry 
of  Agriculture,  Food  and  Rural  Affairs 
(OMAF)  and  the  ministry’s  new  emphasis  on 
food  processing,  food  safety,  the  strategic 
science  underlying  product  development, 
biotechnology  and  issues  related  to  rural  com- 
munities will  influence  the  continuing  rela- 
tionship between  U of  G and  OMAF  and  the 
funding  received. 

Opportunities 

1.  The  recognition  that  the  business  portion  of 
the  agri-food  sector  will  be  increasingly 
competitive  and  therefore  increasingly  de- 
pendent on  research  to  maintain  a competi- 
tive  edge  should  provide  greater 
opportunities  for  research  partnerships 
among  the  University,  business  and  gov- 
ernment. 

2.  The  recognition  that  there  is  a social  aspect 
to  the  agri-food  sector,  as  the  ministry’s 
new  title  indicates,  should  provide  oppor- 
tunities for  new  research  funding  in  the 
humanities  and  social  sciences. 

3.  U of  G,  through  the  breadth  of  its  expertise 
in  agri-food  and  animal  health,  has  the 
potential  to  play  a growing  role  in  meeting 
the  national  needs  for  food  safety  and  dis- 
ease control.  As  these  areas  become  more 
important  issues  in  Canadian  international 
commerce  as  non-tariff  trade  barriers  under 
GATT  and  NAFTA,  we  have  the  potential 
to  assume  a larger  national  responsibility  in 
this  area. 

Threats 

1.  With  limited  public-sector  funding  in  all 
areas,  it  will  be  important  to  make  the  case 
for  the  short-  and  longer-term  benefits  ac- 
cruing to  the  agri-food  sector  from  research 
that  covers  the  spectrum  from  basic  to  ap- 
plied. 

Implications  for  action 

1.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  University  and  OMAF  will  con- 
tinue to  change  and  evolve  at  an  even  faster 
rate.  The  current  restructuring  effort  is  the 
first  opportunity  Guelph  will  pursue  to 
identify  ways  to  maintain  its  position  as  a 
national  leader  in  food  production  and 
processing,  food  safety,  animal  health  and 
welfare,  and  biotechnology. 

Force  3:  Federal 
funding  for  research 

Statement  of  force 

For  the  foreseeable  future,  there  will  be  a 
continual  increase  in  the  competition  faced  by 
University  researchers  for  funding,  particu- 
larly from  the  three  federal  granting  councils. 
NSERC  is  shifting  its  emphasis  from  individ- 
ual to  group  research  initiatives  and  decreas- 
ing its  postgraduate  support  in  the  category  of 
life  sciences/psychology. 

Both  NSERC  and  MRC  are  emphasizing  a 
closer  link  between  universities  and  industry. 
In  addition,  it  seems  likely  that  to  be  success- 
ful in  grant  applications,  faculty  will  have  to 
show  that  Guelph  has  made  a commitment  by 
providing  an  appropriate  research  infrastruc- 
ture. 

Opportunities 

1.  U of  G must  develop  alliances  with  busi- 
ness and  industry  leaders  who  can  inter- 
cede with  provincial  and  federal 
governments  to  reinforce  the  national  im- 
portance of  the  fundamental  research  con- 
ducted at  the  University  and  stress  the  value 
of  the  knowledge  resource  base  at  univer- 
sities that  is  frequently  unrecognized  by 
governments. 

2.  Interactions  with  business  and  industry 
should  be  expanded  to  build  long-term  in- 
terdisciplinary collaborations. 

3.  With  a sharpening  of  the  focus  of  research 
funding,  it's  likely  that  those  researchers  or 
research  groups  who  can  demonstrate  truly 
superior  exploratory  research  will  receive 
levels  of  support  substantially  increased  to 
more  internationally  competitive  levels. 


4.  Proactive  strategies  should  be  developed  to 
ensure  that  the  University  community  is 
alerted  to  changing  trends  in  federal  and 
provincial  funding  policies  and,  whenever 
possible,  to  provide  opportunities  for  fac- 
ulty to  participate  in  provincial  and  national 
policy  development. 

5.  The  profile  of  U of  G’s  research  and  schol- 
arly activities  in  the  arts,  humanities  and 
social  sciences  should  be  expanded  and 
additional  funding  opportunities  should  be 
developed  for  research  in  these  areas,  in- 
cluding collaboration  with  the  physical  and 
biological  sciences. 

Threats 

1.  Given  the  tradition,  until  recently,  of 
NSERC  retaining  a larger  fraction  of  pro- 
ductive individuals  in  the  pool  of  success- 
ful applicants,  some  faculty  will  lose  their 
funding  despite  being  productive  and  suc- 
cessful. This,  combined  with  the  tradition 
of  advancement  and  recognition  of  individ- 
ual faculty  in  the  empirical  sciences  being 
tied  to  the  holding  and  size  of  their  NSERC 
grants,  will  have  a major  impact  not  only 
on  the  morale  and  research  productivity  of 
individual  researchers  but  also  on  other 
faculty,  students,  staff  and  the  overall  Uni- 
versity environment. 

Implications  for  action 

1.  The  research  infrastructure  should  be 
changed  to  promote  and  increase  support 
for  collaborative  and  interdisciplinary  re- 
search. 

2.  Mechanisms  should  be  put  in  place  to  give 
University  researchers  easier  access  to  our 
extensive  research  facilities  and  equipment 
and  to  avoid  unnecessary  duplication.  Ma- 
jor equipment  needs  should  be  identified 
with  sufficient  time  and  publicity  to  ensure 
that  co-operative  applications  for  support, 
use  and  maintenance  can  be  maximized. 

3.  The  research  enhancement  fund,  which 
was  very  successful  in  providing  seed 
money  and  start-up  funds  for  new  faculty, 
should  be  reintroduced. 

Force  4:  Accountability 

Statement  of  force 

There  is  a growing  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
public  and  federal  granting  agencies  to  be 
satisfied  that  they  are  receiving  “value  for 
money”  from  their  investment  in  universities. 
There  is  also  increasing  pressure  from  gov- 
ernment and  the  public  for  universities  to 
show  they  are  responsive  to  the  public’s 
needs. 

Opportunities 

1.  U of  G should  take  the  initiative  in  making 
its  operations  more  open  to  the  public.  The 
report  of  the  MET  Task  Force  on  Univer- 
sity Accountability  calls  for  accountability 
to  be  discharged  through  a more  compre- 
hensive reporting  to  a university’s  board  of 
governors,  but  much  of  the  material  could 
also  be  made  available  to  a wider  public. 

Although  some  initiatives  are  being  pro- 
posed in  this  area  for  all  provincial  univer- 
sities through  the  Council  of  Ontario  Uni- 
versities, U of  G should  consider 
developing  local  initiatives. 

2.  Through  its  survey  of  students  two  years 
after  graduation  and  its  survey  of  incoming 
students,  U of  G is  favorably  positioned  to 
respond  to  outcome  measures  in  terms  of 
student  satisfaction.  We  should  capitalize 
on  this.  Consideration  should  be  given  to 
measuring  employer  satisfaction  with  our 
graduates. 

3.  Guelph  should  respond  to  societal  needs 
without  inefficient  and  irresponsible 
changes  to  mimic  the  latest  fads.  We  must 
also  show  our  willingness  to  offer  courses 
in  formats  and  time  frames  appropriate  for 
non-traditional  learners. 

Threats 

1.  If  universities  collectively  and  individually 
do  not  take  the  initiative  in  addressing  pub- 
lic — and  therefore  political  — concerns 
for  accountability  and  responsiveness,  they 
will  have  imposed  on  them  a system  that 
may  be  both  onerous  and  inappropriate. 

2.  Regardless  of  whether  the  institution  seizes 
the  initiative  or  not,  it  will  have  to  face  the 
following  issues: 

. An  additional  workload  will  be  placed  on 
the  University  (primarily  administrative 
units)  if  it  is  to  provide  the  data  suggested 
by  the  Task  Force  on  Accountability. 

. An  additional  workload  will  be  placed  on 
U of  G (primarily  academic  units)  if  the 
mechanisms  suggested  in  the  Ontario 
Council  on  University  Affairs'  Advisory 
Memorandum  93-VI  are  put  in  place. 

. Depending  on  the  choice  of  external 
agency  and  the  mandate  it  is  given,  there 
may  be  considerable  intrusion  on  the  aca- 
demic affairs  of  the  institution. 


Implications  for  action 

1.  The  University  should  refine  existing  data- 
bases and  build  on  the  databases  collected 
during  the  strategic-planning  process  to 
permit  efficient  and  appropriate  provision 
of  information  to  the  internal  and  external 
communities. 

Force  5:  Environmental 
and  occupational  health 
and  safety  concerns 

Statement  of  force 

Concerns  about  occupational  and  environ- 
mental health  hazards  and  physical  safety  on 
campus  are  a major  force  U of  G must  respond 
to.  This  force  will  become  increasingly  im- 
portant. These  concerns  affect  all  aspects  of 
University  life.  At  the  same  time,  Guelph  is 
under  increasing  pressure  to  mitigate  its  im- 
pact on  the  natural  environment. 

Opportunities 

1.  Using  our  accumulated  expertise,  we  have 
an  opportunity  to  take  a leadership  role  in 
the  community  in  environmental  and  occu- 
pational health  and  safety  issues. 

2.  U of  G could  take  an  active  role  in  environ- 
mental issues  of  societal  concern  through 
its  teaching,  research  and  service. 

3.  There  will  be  teaching  and  training  oppor- 
tunities for  faculty,  staff  and  students  with 
respect  to  occupational  and  environmental 
safety. 

Threats 

1.  Costs  associated  with  monitoring  and  miti- 
gating occupational  and  environmental 
health  problems,  including  training  of  stu- 
dents, staff  and  faculty,  will  rise.  Resources 
will  continue  to  be  diverted  away  from 
teaching  and  research  to  address  these  con- 
cerns. 

2.  The  University  and  its  staff,  especially 
those  in  supervisory  roles,  face  increased 
potential  liability. 

3.  Increased  costs  will  be  associated  with 
waste  management. 

4.  There  will  be  increased  pressure  from  en- 
vironmental and  occupational  safety  lobby 
groups. 

5.  Increasing  staff  time  will  be  devoted  to 
health  and  safety  and  environment-related 
committees,  as  well  as  program  administra- 
tion. 

6.  The  aging  infrastructure  poses  growing 
environmental  health  concerns. 

Force  6:  Employment 
equity 

Statement  of  force 

Existing  and  impending  legislation  will  re- 
quire not  only  the  achievement  of  equity,  but 
documentation  of  its  achievement  in  the 
workplace. 

Opportunities 

1.  The  opportunity  exists  to  demonstrate  and 
further  expand  the  role  of  the  University  as 
a leader  in  providing  equity  and  a better 
working  environment  for  its  employees. 

Threats 

1.  Unduly  restrictive  legislation  may  reduce 
U of  G’s  flexibility  to  change  working  con- 
ditions and  respond  to  demands  for 
changes  in  research  and  teaching. 

Other  issues 

The  University  can  anticipate  escalating 
costs  in  increased  premiums  for  unemploy- 
ment insurance,  Canada  Pension  Plan  and 
workers’  compensation.  Guelph  will  have  to 
ensure  that  additional  benefits  provided  on  a 
voluntary  basis  will  appropriately  comple- 
ment these  mandated  benefits. 

Force  7:  Animal-welfare 
concerns 

Statement  of  force 

Growing  societal  awareness  of  animal-wel- 
fare issues  will  continue  to  prompt  govern- 
ments to  increase  regulatory  requirements  for 
research  and  teaching  institutions  that  use 
animals.  Students,  staff  and  the  general  public 
will  continue  to  view  the  use  of  animals  on 
campus  with  an  increasingly  critical  eye. 

Opportunities 

1.  U of  G already  plays  a leadership  role  in 
animal  care  and  should  build  on  this  to 
educate  the  public  on  animal-welfare  is- 
sues and  further  enhance  its  leadership  po- 
sition. 


2.  Guelph  should  continue  to  identify  and 
develop  alternatives  to  animal  use  in  teach- 
ing and  research.  Where  animals  are  re- 
tained, further  improvements  in  their 
quality  of  life  should  be  explored. 

Threats 

1.  Compliance  with  increased  government 
regulations  respecting  the  use  of  animals  on 
campus  will  require  additional  resources. 

2.  Improving  the  quality  of  care  of  animals 
will  raise  the  costs  of  teaching  and  research. 

3.  Animal-care  programs  will  require  more 
staff  time. 

4.  Potential  students  and  the  general  public 
may  have  negative  perceptions  of  animal 
use  on  campus. 

5.  Animal-rights  groups  may  become  more 
militant  and  exert  more  pressure  on  the 
University. 

Implications  for  action 

1.  The  University  should  further  develop  and 
widely  promote  its  leadership  role  in  teach- 
ing, research  and  service  opportunities  re- 
lated to  animal  welfare  and  the  ethics  of 
animal  use. 


Co-operative 
& competitive 
forces 


These  may  be  grouped  into  four  categories: 
undergraduate  programs,  research  activities, 
graduate  programs  and  international  perspec- 
tives. 

Force  8:  Co-operation 
and  sharing  to  increase 
quality  and  accessibility 
to  universities 

Statement  of  force 

Public  and  political  pressures  are  develop- 
ing for  individual  universities  to  act  more 
co-operatively  to  increase  the  quality  of  and 
accessibility  to  higher  education  while  using 
scarce  resources  more  effectively. 

Opportunities 

1.  Opportunities  exist  for  us  to  use  our  track 
record  of  success  in  co-operative  academic 
programs  to  take  advantage  of  provincial 
funding  programs  aimed  at  increasing  co- 
operation. U of  G is  already  active  in  co- 
operating with  other  institutions: 

• Joint  graduate  programs  with  the  Univer- 
sity of  Waterloo, "McMaster  University 
and  Wilfrid  Laurier  University.  Technol- 
ogy such  as  the  G-W  video  link  greatly 
aids  these  endeavors,  so  this  opportunity 
also  relates  to  Task  Force  1. 

• Articulation  agreement  with  the  Ontario 
College  of  Art. 

. Articulation  agreements  with  Durham, 
Centennial.  Mohawk  and  Seneca  colleges 
that  allow  college  credits  to  count  towards 
a U of  G degree. 

2.  There  will  be  opportunities  to  mount  joint 
programs  at  the  undergraduate  level. 
Guelph  could,  for  example,  offer  other  uni- 
versities access  to  our  wide  range  of  upper- 
level  biology  courses  in  exchange  for 
access  to  their  upper-level  courses  in  areas 
where  we  are  either  weak  or  wish  to  down- 
size. 

3.  Transfer  of  credits  among  universities  be- 
yond identified  joint  programs  could  pro- 
mote accessibility  system-wide  for 
part-time,  continuing  and  mature  students. 
Guelph  and  its  collaborators  could  lobby 
Queen’s  Park  to  change  the  funding  for- 
mula to  give  additional  support  for  collabo- 
rative enterprises. 

4.  Administrative  co-operation  in  terms  of 
common  timetabling  software  and  regis- 
trarial  systems  could  save  resources  and 
facilitate  the  joint  undergraduate  programs 
and  credit  transfers  described  above. 

Threats 

1.  In  the  present  political  climate,  failure  to 
co-operate  could  result  in  “innovation” 
dollars  being  directed  elsewhere. 

Implications  for  action 

1.  Discussions  should  be  initiated  with  other 
universities  (notably  Waterloo.  McMaster 
and  Laurier)  and  colleges  (notably  Con- 
estoga and  Mohawk)  on  co-operation  in  the 
areas  identified  above.  In  particular,  we 
should  explore  the  possibility  of  offering 
upper-level  courses  at  a "remote"  campus. 
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either  in  person  or  through  the  use  of  tech- 
nology. We  should  open  discussions  with 
these  institutions  to  explore  the  possibilities 
and  with  MET  to  seek  funding  for  start-up 
costs  of  these  innovations  and  for  their 
ongoing  support. 

2.  Discussions  should  be  initiated  with  insti- 
tutions where  collaborations  already  exist 
to  expand  the  credit-transfer  system. 

3.  Discussions  should  be  initiated  with  other 
universities  to  increase  the  accessibility  of 
disadvantaged  groups  to  academic  pro- 
grams. 

Force  9:  Pressure  to  be 
more  competitive,  and 
for  rationalization  of 
undergraduate 
programs  across  the 
Ontario  university 
system 

Statement  of  force 

In  times  of  scarce  resources,  rationalization 
of  undergraduate  programs  would  allow 
Guelph  to  put  its  resources  where  we  are  most 
competitive  in  terms  of  reputation  and  actual 
quality/distinctiveness  of  programs.  In  addi- 
tion. the  present  allocation  of  resources  con- 
stitutes academic  gridlock;  we  are  unable  to 
mount  new  initiatives. 

Opportunities 

1.  We  should  concentrate  on  what  we  do  well 
and  put  less  emphasis  on  areas  where  our 
programs  are  less  distinguished.  Resources 
freed  up  by  discontinuation  of  programs 
could  be  used  for  new  initiatives  (with  the 
intention  that  discontinuation  means  grad- 
ual attrition  of  personnel  to  downsize  de- 
partments). 

Threats 

1.  Failure  to  concentrate  on  the  things  we  do 
well  will  lead  to  a gradual  drift  to  medioc- 
rity in  all  areas.  Provincial  reviews  of  pro- 
grams may  be  modified  (at  the  graduate 
level)  or  introduced  (at  the  undergraduate 
level)  to  tie  continuation  of  funding  to  qual- 
ity and  success. 

2.  Failure  to  adapt  our  programs  to  the  chang- 
ing needs  of  society,  including  employment 
prospects,  could  result  in  our  producing 
well-educated  but  unemployed  graduates. 

3.  The  co-operative  education  option  requires 
spring-semester  courses,  but  the  current  co- 
op enrolment  of  less  than  300  students  will 
not  support  the  spring  semester  and  is 
spread  over  too  many  programs  to  be  cost 
effective. 

• The  current  economic  recession  and  other 
universities’  co-op  programs  increase 
pressure  on  Guelph’s. 

• Industry  appears  to  pay  only  lip  service  to 
the  concept  of  co-op  education,  doing  lit- 
tle to  provide  the  necessary  job  place- 
ments. 

Implications  for  action 

1.  Undergraduate  and  graduate  programs 
should  be  assessed  in  terms  of  attractive- 
ness to  students  as  judged  by  enrolment  and 
graduation  data  and  in  terms  of  uniqueness 
or  distinctiveness,  with  a view  to  eliminat- 
ing specializations  that  have  little  appeal  to 
students,  especially  in  cases  where  the  pro- 
gram is  replicated  across  Ontario. 

2.  Programs  should  be  periodically  reviewed 
to  assess  their  relevance  to  the  changing 
needs  of  students  in  particular  and  society 
in  general. 

3.  The  co-op  option  should  be  retained  only 
in  areas  where  there  is  student  demand  and 
where  field  co-ordinators  have  prospects  of 
developing  job  placements.  Co-op  should 
be  expanded  in  these  areas  and  the  spring- 
semester  offerings  co-ordinated  with  the 
needs  of  co-op.  Co-op  should  be  aban- 
doned in  areas  of  low  student  demand  in 


favor  of  other  forms  of  experiential  educa- 
tion. 

4.  Distance  education  should  be  explored  both 
as  a means  of  meeting  co-op  students’ 
spring-semester  course  requirements  and 
improving  accessibility  to  university  for 
lifelong  learners,  making  sure  that 
Guelph’s  programs  complement,  rather 
than  compete  with,  those  of  other  institu- 
tions. 

Force  10:  Research 
collaboration  and 
co-operation 

Statement  of  force 

With  the  increased  emphasis  towards  inter- 
disciplinary and  collaborative  research  both 
within  and  outside  the  University,  there  will 
be  more  administrative  complexity  in  devel- 
oping and  maintaining  such  ventures. 
NSERC,  for  example,  has  indicated  that  its 
strategy  for  the  period  1993  to  1998  will  be  to 
focus  on  developing  partnerships  between 
universities  and  society  by  improving  re- 
search links  between  the  sectors. 

Opportunities 

1 . Faculty  should  have  opportunities  to  exam- 
ine models  of  successful  collaborative  and 
interdisciplinary  research  ventures  with  re- 
gard to  development,  planning,  organiza- 
tion, monitoring  and  reporting. 

2.  Strategies  should  be  explored  to  build  flexi- 
bility into  administrative  infrastructures  to 
permit  adequate  time  and  support  for  fac- 
ulty to  maintain  scholarly  activities  and  to 
develop  interdisciplinary  and  collaborative 
research. 

Threats 

1.  Large  group  research  projects  frequently 
involve  the  type  of  research  better  suited  to 
the  involvement  of  postdoctoral  fellows 
and  technicians  rather  than  graduate  stu- 
dents. 

2.  Considerable  faculty  time  and  effort  goes 
into  preparing  research  applications,  par- 
ticularly those  involving  several  collabora- 
tors. This  is  not  always  adequately 
recognized  in  the  University  community. 

Implications  for  action 

1.  The  research  administrative  infrastructure 
should  be  evaluated  to  identify  ways  of 
improving  the  support  base  for  researchers 
facing  increased  complexity  and  frequency 
of  reporting  on  large  external  group  pro- 
jects. 

2.  The  tenure,  promotion  and  selective  incre- 
ment system  should  ensure  the  recognition 
of  scholarly,  interdisciplinary  and  collabo- 
rative efforts. 

Force  11:  Link  between 
research  and  education 

Statement  of  force 

The  environment  in  which  graduate  students 
receive  their  education  is  changing,  and  the 
ability  to  maintain  traditional  kinds  of  support 
for  graduate  education  and  training  is  declin- 
ing. There  is  a need  to  better  explain  to  the 
public  the  role  that  research  plays  in  the  edu- 
cation of  students  at  both  the  undergraduate 
and  graduate  levels. 

Opportunities 

1.  In  developing  collaborative  research  be- 
tween U of  G and  industry  and  between  U 
of  G and  government,  social  agencies  and 
cultural  groups,  efforts  should  be  made  to 
include  graduate  education  as  a component 
of  the  venture  and  to  ensure  that  graduate 
students’  obligations  regarding  thesis  re- 
quirements and  prompt  publication  of  re- 
sults are  respected. 

2.  Strategies  to  strengthen  the  integration  of 
research  and  education  should  be  exam- 
ined, including  the  development  of  closer 


ties  between  research  activities  and  the  un- 
dergraduate experience. 

Threats 

1.  Continued  underfunding  for  the  ongoing 
operations  of  the  University  has  eroded 
support  for  graduate  education,  resulting  in 
the  transfer  of  costs  to  individual  faculty 
grants,  which  on  the  whole  have  not  been 
able  to  even  keep  up  with  the  costs  of 
inflation. 

2.  The  decline  in  the  number  of  faculty  in  the 
empirical  sciences  holding  individual 
grants  will  result  in  a smaller  pool  of  faculty 
able  to  financially  support  and  train  gradu- 
ate students. 

3.  There  may  be  further  erosion  in  the  base 
support  for  graduate  programs  due  to  the 
changing  funding  and  emphasis  on  re- 
search that  would  lead  to  a decline  in  gradu- 
ate enrolments. 

Implications  for  action 

1.  Ways  should  be  explored  to  manage  the 
distribution  of  graduate  student  assistant- 
ships  (GTAs  and  GSAs)  at  a broader  level. 
For  example,  the  interrelationship  between 
the  number  of  graduate  students  in  a depart- 
ment and  the  number  of  GTAs  in  the  de- 
partment might  be  uncoupled. 

2.  Greater  integration  of  graduate  education 
and  research  should  be  fostered  by  forming 
a closer  association  between  the  Office  of 
Research  and  the  Faculty  of  Graduate  Stud- 
ies. 

3.  Procedures  should  be  developed  for  involv- 
ing qualified  and  interested  undergraduate 
students  in  faculty  research. 

Force  12:  The  need  for 
Guelph  students  to 
experience  other  cultures 

Statement  of  force 

Canada  is  becoming  less  Euro-centred  in  its 
ethnic  makeup  and  is  expanding  its  business 
relations  with  Asia  and  Latin  America.  To- 
morrow’s graduates  will  want  to  learn  about 
the  roots  of  the  cultures  of  all  Canadians,  and 
many  will  want  to  be  familiar  with  the  cus- 
toms and  cultures  of  the  countries  they  do 
business  with. 

Opportunities 

1 . U of  G could  develop  courses  and  programs 
in  selected  areas  of  Asian  and  Latin  Ameri- 
can studies  such  as  art,  history,  political  and 
social  structures,  language  and  literature. 
The  field  is  too  large  to  permit  complete 
coverage.  Because  other  universities  will 
probably  move  in  similar  directions, 
Guelph  should  collaborate  with  them  to 
complement  rather  than  duplicate  their  ef- 
forts. 

2.  If  the  above  opportunity  is  taken,  the  Uni- 
versity could  develop  study-abroad  semes- 
ters into  Asia  and  Latin  America.  Again, 
co-operation  with  other  universities  should 
be  used  to  prevent  duplication  of  effort. 

Threats 

1.  Failure  to  extend  our  international  perspec- 
tive could  lead  to  Guelph  being  perceived 
as  parochial  and  therefore  less  attractive  to 
students. 

2.  Large  numbers  of  study-abroad  and  student 
exchange  programs,  many  with  few  stu- 
dents involved,  waste  resources  in  terms  of 
their  administration. 

Implications  for  action 

1.  International  activities  should  be  co-ordi- 
nated and  rationalized.  Semesters  abroad 
should  be  planned,  not  added  ad  hoc,  and 
Asian  and  Latin  American  opportunities 
should  be  added  only  as  courses  and  pro- 
grams are  developed. 

2.  Student  exchange  and  other  international 
programs  should  concentrate  on  a few  pro- 
grams for  which  proper  support  can  be 
given  to  the  students,  rather  than  wasting 
resources  on  a large  number  of  poorly  sub- 


scribed endeavors.  Action  should  be  taken 
to  direct  our  efforts  into  channels  that  par- 
allel the  main  directions  of  the  institution, 
as  formulated  by  SPC. 

Force  13:  Perceptions  of 
the  University  of  Guelph 

Statement  of  force 

There  is  continuing  discrepancy  between 
public  perceptions  of  Guelph  as  primarily  a 
rural/agricultural  institution  and  the  current 
reality  of  the  University  as  a first-rate  com- 
prehensive academic  and  research  institution 
with  strengths  and  expertise  extending  be- 
yond the  interests  of  the  founding  colleges. 

Admitted  students  consider  academic  repu- 
tation very  important  in  choosing  a university, 
but  rated  U of  G relatively  low.  They  rated 
Guelph  high  on  other  characteristics,  includ- 
ing personal  attention,  personal  safety,  avail- 
ability and  quality  of  majors  and  quality  of 
facilities,  characteristics  they  consider  to  be 
less  important. 

Opportunities 

1.  Surveys  suggest  that  high  school  students 
have  kept  abreast  of  the  changes  in  the 
broader  range  of  programs  being  offered  at 
U of  G to  a greater  extent  than  theirparents, 
business  and  government  leaders  and  other 
opinion  makers.  In  addition  to  emphasizing 
the  high  academic  standards  as  we  do  with 
students,  we  must  also  inform  this  public 
group  of  the  breadth  and  quality  of  our 
academic  programs. 

2.  The  University’s  secondary  school  liaison 
program  should  be  fine-tuned  to  make  po- 
tential applicants  more  aware  of  Guelph’s 
academic  reputation  and  the  quality  of  aca- 
demic programs  and  facilities,  while  main- 
taining U of  G’s  image  as  a caring, 
supportive  learning  environment. 

3.  As  the  University  evolves,  it  must  commu- 
nicate clearly  and  effectively  about  the 
changes  and  innovations  being  imple- 
mented. 

Threats 

1.  We  must  correct  the  impression  of  our 
academic  stature  and  promote  the  strengths 
of  our  undergraduate  programs  to  mini- 
mize the  potential  of  highly  qualified  appli- 
cants selecting  ojher  institutions. 

2.  We  must  ensure  that  we  can  live  up  to  the 
expectations  regarding  personal  safety  and 
the  image  of  Guelph  as  having  a supportive 
environment. 

3.  Our  recruitment  efforts  are  vulnerable  to 
the  negative  impact  of  adverse  publicity. 

4.  Unless  we  successfully  communicate  the 
message  of  the  mission,  quality  and 
strengths  of  the  University,  we  will  not 
succeed  in  attracting  support  from  a broad 
range  of  agencies,  business  and  individu- 
als. 

Implications  for  action 

1.  Efforts  to  reinforce  safety  and  security 
measures  on  campus  should  be  enhanced. 

2.  Output  indicators  of  the  undergraduate 
educational  experience  should  be  devel- 
oped to  help  alter  the  perceptions  of  incom- 
ing students. 

3.  Media  coverage  of  the  institution  should  be 
broadened,  ensuring  that  a balanced  per- 
spective of  the  institution  is  presented. 
More  faculty,  staff  and  alumni  should  be 
involved  in  promoting  Guelph. 
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School  of  Landscape 
Architecture  sets  up 
Swedish  exchange 


by  Margaret  Boyd 
University  Communications 

A new  undergraduate  ex- 
change program  is  being  es- 
tablished by  the  School  of 
Landscape  Architecture,  U 
of  G and  the  department  of 
landscape  planning  at  the 
Swedish  University  of  Agri- 
cultural Sciences. 

This  is  the  sixth  exchange 
program  initiated  by  the 
school.  The  others  involve 
Australia,  Scotland,  Califor- 
nia, the  Netherlands  and  East 
Germany.  Next  fall,  the 
school  hopes  to  launch  a 
graduate  exchange  program 
with  an  institution  in  Osaka, 
Japan. 

"An  increasing  number  of 
students  are  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  exchanges,”  says 
school  director  Prof.  Jim 
Taylor.  “We’re  high  on  the 
program.”. 

The  exchange  program  of- 
fers many  benefits  jto  stu- 
dents, he  says.  For  one  thing, 
they  have  a chance  to  learn 
about  another  culture.  “It 
provides  another  dimension 
and  more  of  a world  view,” 


he  says.  In  addition,  the  stu- 
dents bring  new  design  ap- 
proaches from  their  regions. 

Students  pay  tuition  fees  at 
their  home  university,  so  the 
exchanges  are  not  prohibi- 
tively expensive,  says  Tay- 
lor. While  on  exchange,  stu- 
dents live  in  residence. 

Because  more  students  ap- 
ply for  the  exchange  pro- 
gram than  can  participate, 
preference  is  given  to  senior 
students  who  rank  in  the  top 
one-third  of  their  program, 
he  says. 

In  the  new  Swedish  ex- 
change, a maximum  of  two 
students  from  each  univer- 
sity will  participate,  taking 
courses  in  landscape  archi- 
tecture theory,  practice  and 
technology.  U of  G students 
will  be  able  to  transfer  eight 
course  credits.  Evaluations 
will  be  carried  out  by  the 
program  co-ordinator  at  the 
host  university. 

The  agreement  will  be  re- 
viewed at  five-year  intervals 
or  more  frequently  if  re- 
quested by  either  univer- 
sity D 


You  won’t 


by  Marsha  Parry 
Office  of  Research 

Must  butter  be  so  hard  to  spread 
when  it  comes  out  of  the  refrigera- 
tor? Not  if  research  under  way  in 
the  Department  of  Food  Science  is 
successful. 

Profs.  Art  Hill  and  Alex  Maran- 
goni  are  trying  to  find  a way  to 
maintain  butter’s  softness  and 
spreadability  at  cool  tempera- 
tures. Butter  can  spoil  if  not  refrig- 
erated, so  they’re  working  on 
keeping  the  product  both  safe  and 
spreadable. 

“Our  goal  is  to  see  consumers 
take  butter  right  out  of  the  refrig- 
erator and  say: 1 1 can’t  believe  it’s 
not  margarine!”’  says  Hill.  “With 
soft  butter,  people  will  no  longer 
have  to  choose  between  the  flavor 
of  butter  and  the  spreadability  of 
margarine.” 

In  their  research.  Hill  and 
Marangoni  are  using  a process 
called  interesterification.  It  in- 
volves introducing  enzymes  to  al- 
ter the  molecular  structure  of  the 
fats  or  “esters”  in  the  butter,  to 
modify  its  texture. 

Here’s  how  it  works.  After  being 
separated  from  milk,  butterfat  is 
passed  through  a cylinder  full  of  a 
matrix  to  which  the  enzymes  are 
attached.  This  introduces  the  en- 
zymes to  the  butterfat,  changing 
its  structure. 

The  butterfat  is  then  blended 
with  a small  amount  of  skim  milk 


Purple  skin , yellow  flesh: 
it’s  the  (Royal  Gold ’ spud 


by  Kerith  Waddington 

Office  of  Research 

When  it  comes  to  potatoes, 
U of  G researchers  are 
seeing  red.  And  purple.  And  gold. 
And  that  spells  good  news  for 
Ontario’s  $25-million-a-year  res- 
taurant- and  table-potato  markets. 

The  research  fields  and  laborato- 
ries that  brought  the  first  “de- 
signer” potato  to  the  world  — the 
ground-breaking  Yukon  Gold  — 
have  yielded  three  new  spuds 
through  the  combined  efforts  of 
Agriculture  and  Agri-Food  Can- 
ada. the  Ontario  Ministry  of  Agri- 
culture, Food  and  Rural  Affairs 
(OMAF)  and  U of  G. 

The  three  new  potatoes,  which 
have  undergone  three  years  of 
field  tests  at  the  Cambridge  Re- 
search Station,  were  recom- 
mended for  interim  registration  at 
a meeting  of  the  National  Potato 
Advisory  Committee  in  Ottawa 
last  month. 

The  three  all  have  unique  fea- 
tures: 

■ The  “Royal  Gold,”  named  in 
honor  of  Guelph’s  “Royal  City” 
moniker,  has  eye-catching  pur- 
ple skin  and  yellow  flesh.  It 
scored  higher  in  dry-matter 
content  and  bake-and-boil  tests 
(a  measure  of  taste  and  texture) 
than  the  Chieftain  variety,  a 
popular  potato  grown  in  On- 
tario. 

■ The  yet-to-be-named  G8160- 
1 1RY  is  another  colorful  spud, 
with  red  skin  over  yellow  flesh. 
Like  Royal  Gold,  it  beats  Chief- 
tain in  terms  of  dry-matter  con- 
tent and  bake-and-boil  scores. 
■ G8160-6R,  also  unnamed,  has 


red  skin  and  white  flesh.  Al- 
though not  as  flashy  as  the  other 
new  varieties,  it  outperforms 
Chieftain  on  three  fronts:  dry- 
matter  content,  bake-and-boil 
scores  and,  most  significant, 
higher  yields. 

These  potatoes  were  developed 
through  the  Ontario  potato-breed- 
ing program  at  U of  G and  were 
selected  for  registration  by  Agri- 
culture and  Agri-Food  Canada  re- 
search scientist  Tahir  Ali-Khan 
and  research  associate  Vanessa 
Currie  of  the  Department  of  Hor- 
ticultural Science. 

Ali-Khan,  who  has  led  the  U of 
G program  since  1992,  says  regis- 
tration of  these  new  varieties  will 
benefit  industry,  growers  and  con- 
sumers alike. 

“Answering  existing  special- 
market  needs  is  economically  ad- 
vantageous to  industry  and  grow- 
ers,” he  says,  “and  that  means 
consumers  can  enjoy  a better- 
quality,  more  esthetically  pleasing 
product.” 


The  unique  skin  and  flesh  colors 
are  of  particular  interest  to  the  res- 
taurant and  fresh-table  markets. 
Currie  believes  the  potatoes’  color 
and  performance  are  initial  selling 
points  that  will  make  the  spuds 
appealing  to  growers  and  indus- 
try. 

“The  development  of  quality 
produce  and  a tested  management 
strategy  — in  terms  of  recom- 
mended seeds  per  acre,  amount  of 
fertilizer  required,  etc.  — will  cre- 
ate a knowledge-based  option  for 
growers  and  industry,  encourag- 
ing its  implementation  and  mak- 
ing way  for  future  economic  bene- 
fits,” she  says. 

Additional  areas  of  research  in 
the  potato-breeding  program  in- 
clude early-harvest  trials,  control 
of  tuber  dormancy  with  use  of 
natural  oils  instead  of  chemicals, 
and  selection  of  high-starch  varie- 
ties for  processing. 

This  research  is  supported  by 
Agriculture  and  Agri-Food  Can- 
ada and  OMAF.  □ 
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believe  it’s  butter 


Blending  the  richness  of  butter  with  the  softness  of  margarine  is  the  goal 
of  Profs.  Alex  Marangoni,  left,  and  Art  Hill. 

Pholo  by  Trina  Koster.  Office  of  Research 


to  form  easily  spread  butter. 

If  the  researchers  suceed,  they 
won’t,  of  course,  be  able  to  call 
their  product  “spreadable  butter" 
because  anything  called  “butter” 
has  to  be  100-per-cent  butter. 

This  project  is  driven  by  the  ex- 
cess butterfat  supply  in  Canada, 
says  Marangoni.  Health-con- 
scious consumers  are  shying  away 
from  butter , and  with  further  ero- 
sion in  the  market,  prices  will 
tumble. 

Finding  new  ways  to  use  butter- 
fat could  help  keep  dairy  produc- 
ers in  business,  he  says. 

“Butter’s  received  a bad  rap,  but 
there  are  new  developments  in  nu- 
tritional science  that  have  good 
implications  for  butter  and  the 


dairy  industry  as  a whole,”  he 
says. 

A significant  change  is  that  the 
fatty-acid  component  in  milk  may 
be  more  beneficial  than  tradition- 
ally believed.  High-fat  diets  asso- 
ciated with  ill  health  are  laden 
with  long-chain  saturated  fatty  ac- 
ids. But  milk  contains  24-per-cent 
short-  to  medium-chain  saturated 
fatty  acids,  which  are  not  associ- 
ated with  health  problems.  In  fact, 
some  studies  show  that  medium- 
chain  fatty  acids  have  therapeutic 
benefits. 

This  research  is  supported  by  the 
Ontario  Food-Processing  Re- 
search Fund  and  the  Ontario  Min- 
istry of  Agriculture,  Food  and  Ru- 
ral Affairs.  □ 


lambtmplmiee 

London,  England 

Convenient  spring  & summer  accommodation 
in  University  of  Guelph's  London  House. 

- Apartments  or  Rooms  - Minimum  Four  Nights 

- Monthly  Rates  Available  - Reasonably  Priced 
• Newly  Renovated  - Smoke  Free  Environment 

- Ideal  for  Business/Tourist  Travellers 

Cascott  Property  Management  Services  Inc. 

519-856-4412  or  Fax  519-856-4087 


GUELPH  POULTRY 


Fresh,  Homemade  Hems  including: 

Farmers 's  Sausage  ♦ Fresh  Lasagna  ♦ Chicken  Curry  ♦ Lean 
Ground  Turkey  * Turkey  Schnitzel  ♦ Homemade  Cordon  Blue 

We  otter  a tasty  variety  ol  wholesome  foods, 
all  caretuliy  prepared  in  our  kitchen. 

The  perfect  solution  to  your  hectic  schedule. 

GUELPH  POULTRY  MARKET 


Mon.-Wed.  9-6 

Thurs.-Fri.  9-8 

Sal.  9-5 

Sun.  Closed 


Kortright  just  off  the  Hanlon 
Kortrlght  Plaza 

763-2284 
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OUR  COMMUNITY 


TERM  DEPOSITS 

from 

YOUR  COMMUNITY  CREDIT  UNION 
•FIXED  RATES* 
on  Short  and  Long  Term 


W Guelph  ^Wellington  | 


Credit#  Uni  on 

Call  822-1072  for  details 


Seats  removed 

On  March  25.  seats  in  the  Thom- 
brough  Building  lecture  theatre 
were  removed  and  turned  upside 
down.  Physical  Resources  reports 
that  this  vandalism  cost  $450  to 
repair. 

MLA  research 

Graduating  MLA  students  will 
present  their  research  projects  at 
the  fourth  annual  Master  of  Land- 
scape Architecture  Conference 
April  1 4.  Slated  for  noon  to  5 p.m. 
at  the  Arboretum  Centre,  the  event 
offers  members  of  the  community 
a chance  to  learn  more  about  the 
school’s  research.  For  more  infor- 
mation, call  Ext.  3353. 


GRAD  NEWS 


The  Final  examination  of  M.Sc. 
candidate  David  Giuliano,  Rural 
Extension  Studies,  is  April  12  at  1 
p.m.  in  Room  31 1 of  the  MacKin- 
non Building.  The  thesis  is  “Field- 
Based  Learning:  An  Answer  to 
Changing  Demographics  Among 
Candidates  for  Ministry  in  the 
United  Church  of  Canada?”  His 
adviser  is  Prof.  Mark  Waldron. 

Interested  members  of  the  Uni- 
versity community  are  invited  to 
attend.  □ 


MORTGAGES 

AT  THE 

LOWEST  RATES 
837-9600 
5 year  at  8.5% 

frnnilcj  (Jnxip 


423  Woolwich  St.,  Guelph 


PETER  NYGARD, 
SUSAN  BRISTOL, 
AUTHENTIC  KILTS. 

It's  well  worth  the  drivel 
Open  Sundays  1-5 
Open  Daily  10-5:30 


50STANLEY  STREET,  AYR  • 632-7131 
51  GRAND  RIVER  SI.  N„  PARIS  ■ 442-6990 


NOTICES 


Arboretum  volunteers 

Interested  in  volunteering  at  the 
Arboretum?  Attend  a volunteer  in- 
formation night  April  18  at  7 p.m. 
at  the  Arboretum  Centre.  Arbore- 
tum staff  will  be  on  hand  to  outline 
opportunities  and  answer  ques- 
tions. For  more  information,  call 
Ext.  2201  or  41 10.  An  orientation 
night  for  volunteers  will  follow 
April  25  at  6:30  p.m.  at  the  centre. 

Wetlands  walk 

Catch  a glimpse  of  the  male  wood- 
cock’s mating  flight  display  over 
the  Arboretum  wetlands  April  27 
at  7:30  p.m.  Register  for  this  spe- 
cial walk  with  naturalist  Chris 
Earley  by  calling  Ext.  4110  by 
April  20.  Cost  is  $9. 

Meat  course 


try  May  20  at  Humber  College. 
Cost  is  $59.  For  more  information 
or  to  register,  call  837-0061 . 

Macintosh  demo 

Apple  Canada  Inc.  is  presenting  a 
drop-in  information  session  on 
Power  Macintosh  April  14  from 
noon  to  3 p.m.  in  Room  204  of 
Computing  and  Communications 
Services.  Alan  Hrabinski  of  Apple 
Canada  will  be  on  hand  to  demon- 
strate the  software  and  answer 
questions. 

Temporary  manager 

Chris  LeBrun  will  join  Internal 
Audit  April  1 1 for  four  months  to 


serve  as  manager  while  Joanne 
Faught  is  on  leave  of  absence.  A 
chartered  accountant  and  supervi- 
sor with  Coopers  & Lybrand  in 
Kitchener,  LeBrun  recently  com- 
pleted a two-year  secondment  to 
the  firm’s  Tauranga,  New  Zea- 
land, office. 

Fund-raising  sale 

The  Guelph  Spring  Festival  will 
hold  its  annual  fund-raising  Gi- 
gantic Garage  Sale  April  10  from 
noon  to  3 p.m.  at  the  Guelph  Farm- 
ers' Market.  Admission  is  $1 , free 
for  children  with  adults.  □ 


Office  of 
Research 
deadlines 

Applications  are  due  April  22  for: 

■ Horticultural  Research  Insti- 
tute, Inc.  grants. 

■ Sigma  Xi  grants-in-aid  for 
graduate  and  undergraduate  stu- 
dents. 

■ Wenner  Gren  Foundation  for 
Anthropological  Research,  Inc. 
grants,  predoctoral  grants  and 
Carley  Hunt  postdoctoral  fel- 
lowships. 

May  1 is  the  deadline  for: 

■ U of  G Research  Board  grants. 

■ Social  Sciences  and  Humanities 
Research  Council  conference 
travel  grants.  □ 


CLASSIFIEDS 


Continuing  Education  is  offering 
a professional-development 
course  on  sausage  and  processed 
meats  May  1 8 to  20.  This  intensive 
course  will  look  at  the  basic  tech- 
nology and  applied  aspects  of 
meat  science.  Cost  is  $800.  Call 
Ext.  3956  for  more  details. 

Arts  in  education 

A discussion  of  the  arts  in  educa- 
tion will  highlight  the  Guelph  Arts 
Council's  annual  general  meeting 
April  11.  Guelph  educator  Don 
Drone  will  be  guest  speaker  at  this 
event,  which  begins  at  7 :30  p.m.  in 
the  council’s  meeting  room  at  1 0B 
Carden  Street.  For  more  informa- 
tion, call  836-3280. 


FOR  SALE 


Queen-sized  sofabed,  English  chintz 
pattern,  classic  style,  newly  uphol- 
stered. 822-0666  evenings. 

17-foot  Flyte  house  trailer,  sleeps  six, 
stove,  fridge,  furnace,  856-9835  eve- 
nings. 

New  1 1/2 -inch  white  binders  with  clear 
vinyl  overlay  on  front  cover  and  spine; 
smoke-grey  desk  trays,  Ext.  2965  or 
821-5502. 

1983  Nissan  Sentra,  two-door  sedan, 
five-speed,  reliable,  well  maintained 
and  serviced,  new  stereo  system,  cer- 
tifiable condition,  price  negotiable, 
Dave,  823-0571 . 


FOR  SALE 


Large  and  extra  large  dog  crates,  raw- 
hide  products  and  pet  foods,  Central 
Animal  Facility,  Ext.  4309. 

Okidata  390  printer,  letter-quality,  trac- 
tor-feed, best  offer,  767-1066  eve- 
nings. 

Boardroom  table,  12’  x 3’,  with  11 
chairs,  1 0 low-back  and  one  high-back, 
open  arm  with  upholstery  caps,  swivel 
and  tilt,  manual  height  adjustment, 
837-0005. 

The  Guelph  1 7th  Scout  Group  is  selling 
potted  geraniums.  For  more  informa- 
tion, call  Wendy  at  821  -9842  or  e-mail 
to  wlangloi@uoguelph.ca. 


FOR  RENT 


Large  one-bedroom  attic  apartment  in 
clean,  quiet,  elegant  Victorian  home, 
five-minute  walk  to  downtown,  non- 
smoker,  no  pets,  $685  a month  inclu- 
sive, available  May  1 , 837-1 71 7. 


AVAILABLE 


Reliable  working  woman  to  housesit 
for  family  on  short-term  educational 
leave,  happy  to  care  for  pets,  821  -3958 
during  business  hours. 

Wordprocessing  using  WordPerfect 
5.1 , reasonable,  821  -5502. 


Racing  seminar 

The  Equine  Research  Centre  is 
planning  a day-long  thoroughbred 
seminar  for  enthusiasts  involved 
and  interested  in  the  racing  indus- 


Fami in  Puvlinch  lor  vale  J.1X9.000,  14  uaev  ol 
K'.mlilul  rolling  land.  25  ucrcv  rclorcvcd  in  I ‘175. 
Tree  lined  lancwuy,  private  veiling  vliiuic 
larmhouve.  good  bam  and  dnvcvhcd.  Plea«e  vail 
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1984  Volvo  station  wagon,  diesel, 
great  mileage,  certified;  1985  Hyundai 
Pony,  70,000  kilometres,  certified, 
836-3359. 

Coppertone  Kenmore  fridge  and  stove; 
GE  dryer;  1985  Jeep  Cherokee  Chief, 
as  is,  Marilyn.  Ext.  4717  or  853-3587. 

IBM  386  laptop  with  80-megabyte  hard 
drive,  2Mbs  of  RAM,  three  batteries, 
fax  modem,  VGA  display  and  carrying 
case,  best  offer,  David,  Ext.  7721 6. 


Extend  the  life  of  your 
upholstered  furniture  . . . 

♦ carpet  & upholstery  cleaning 

♦ air  duct  cleaning 


STEAMATIC 

thoiotal  i leaning  s 


CALLTODAY  836-7340 


Valerie  Poulton 

At  your  service! 


FOR  RENT 


Large  one-bedroom  apartment,  main 
floor  of  older  renovated  home,  base- 
ment storage,  parking,  near  University, 
downtown  and  park,  quiet  non-smoker 
preferred,  available  May  1,  $595  a 
month,  Richard,  763-5197. 

Basement  bachelor  apartment,  private 
entrance,  parking,  laundry,  large  back- 
yard, London  and  Dublin  area,  $300  a 
month  plus  utilities,  available  in  May, 
822-0666  evenings. 


WANTED 


Ride  to  share  from  Clifford  to  Guelph 
Monday  to  Friday,  will  share  expenses, 
Cathy,  Ext.  4642. 

Classifieds  is  a free  service  avail- 
able to  staff,  faculty,  students  and 
graduates  of  the  University.  Items 
must  be  submitted  in  writing  by 
Wednesday  at  noon  to  At  Guelph  on 
Level  4 of  the  University  Centre.  For 
more  information,  call  Ext  6580.  ~3 


Our  13th  Year! 


Dog 


Obedience 

a Classes  start  April  18 

) Contact  the  Guelph  Humane  Society 
For  registration  forms 

824-3091  £ 

Guelph  Humane  Society 


TTN 


Tucker-Johnson  Limited 


□ Sales,  Leasing,  Parts  & Service 

□ Golt,  GTI,  Jetta,  Passat,  Cabriolet, 

Corrado,  Eurovan 

□ European  delivery  service  available 

□ Courtesy  Shuttle  Service 

FREE * — 1 0 year  warranty  on  new  Golf  & Jetta 

^Half  km  west  of  the  Hanlon  on  Hwy  24 
659  Wellington  St.  W.,  Guelph  ♦ Phone:  824-9150  ♦ FAX:  824-7746 


V. 


• Until  the  end  ot  April,  1994 
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CALENDAR 


THURSDAY,  APRIL  7 

Microbiology  Seminar  - Virolo- 
gist Max  Arella  of  the  University 
of  Quebec  looks  at  "Naturally  Oc- 
curring Viruses  of  the  Spruce 
Budworm:  Isolation,  Genetic 
Analysis  and  Their  Possible  Use 
in  Biological  Control’’  at  11:10 
a.m.  in  OVC  Learning  Centre 
1713. 

Pathology  Seminar  - “Does  Vac- 
cination Cause  Glomerular  Dis- 
ease in  Dogs?”  Shelley  Newman 
tackles  that  question  at  1 1 :10  a.m. 
in  Pathology  2152. 

Landscape  Architecture  Lec- 
ture - The  Landscape  Research 
Group  at  Guelph  lecture  series 
continues  with  Joan  Nassauer, 
chair  of  landscape  architecture  at 
the  University  of  Minnesota,  dis- 
cussing "Landscape  Ecology  and 
Perception  in  the  Agriculture 
Landscape"  at  7 p.m.  in  Land- 
scape Architecture  204. 

FRIDAY,  APRIL  8 

Nutritional  Sciences  Seminar  - 
Diana  Philbrick  discusses  “Die-  The  Drama  Department’s  production  of 
tary  Protein  Restriction  and  the  A Trick  to  Catch  the  Old  One  opens 
Retardation  of  Munn6  Polycystic  April  1 1 . 

Kidney  Disease"  at  11:10  a.m.  in 


Animal  Science  and  Nutrition  141. 

Faculty  Forum  - Teaching  Support 
Services  is  sponsoring  a session  on 
"Assessing  Your  Teaching"  at  noon 
in  MacKinnon  132.  + 

Biomedical  Sciences  Seminar  - 
Graduate  Student  Debi  Motomura 
considers  “Urinary  and  Fecal  Pro- 
gestin Monitoring  and  Synchroni- 
zation of  the  Estrous  Cycle  in  Bison 
Bison  Atliabascae  at  noon  in  OVC 
1642. 

Interdepartmental  Evolution  and 
Systematics  Seminar  - David 
Begun  of  the  University  of  Toronto 
explores  “The  Evolution  of  Mio- 
cene Apes"  at  3:10  p.m.  in  Axelrod 
117. 

Economics  Seminar  - Thomas 
Kniesner  of  the  University  of  Indi- 
ana at  Bloomington  discusses  “The 
Sensitivity  of  Life-Cycle  Labor- 
Supply  Estimates  to  Sample  Attri- 
tion” at  4:10  p.m.  in  MacKinnon 
132. 

Bullring  - Grateful  Dead  Night  be- 
gins at  9 p.m.  No  cover  charge. 

SUNDAY,  APRIL  10 

Arboretum  - This  week's  Sunday 
afternoon  walk  looks  at  animal 
tracks  and  other  signs  and  how  to 
interpret  them.  It  leaves  at  2 p.m. 
from  the  nature  centre. 

MONDAY,  APRIL  11 

Molecular  Biology  and  Genetics 
Seminar  - Carl  Douglas  of  Max- 
Delbruck-Labor  in  Germany  dis- 
cusses “Phenylpropanoid  Metab- 
olism: Stress-Induced  Signalling 
and  Developmental  Regulation”  at 
1 1 a.m.  in  Axelrod  259. 

Interdepartmental  Seminar  - 

“Embryo  Culture"  is  the  topic  of 
Wesley  Whitten  of  Australia,  a vis- 
iting professor  at  Dalhousie  Univer- 
sity, at  3: 1 0 p.m.  in  OVC  1715.  The 
talk  is  sponsored  by  the  departments 
of  Biomedical  Sciences.  Animal 
and  Poultry  Science  and  Molecular 
Biology  and  Genetics. 


Drama  - The  Department  of 
Drama’s  final  production  of  the 
winter  semester,  A Trick  to  Catch 
the  Old  One  by  Thomas  Middleton, 
opens  tonight  at  8 p.m.  at  the  Inner 
Stage.  Directed  by  Prof.  Paul 
Mulholland,  it  runs  nightly  to  April 
1 6.  Tickets  are  $6  Monday  to  Thurs- 
day, $9  Thursday  to  Saturday,  and 
are  available  at  the  UC  box  office. 

TUESDAY,  APRIL  12 

Physics  Seminar  - Prof.  Donald 
Sullivan  looks  at  “Phase  Transitions 
in  Surfactant  Solutions"  at  4 p.m.  in 
MacNaughton  113. 

WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  13 

Biochemistry  Seminar  - Colin 
Nurse  of  McMaster  University  dis- 
cusses “Oxygen  Chemoreceptors" 
at  12:10  p.m.  in  MacNaughton  222. 

Reading  - Poet  and  playwright 
Daniel  David  Moses  of  the  Six  Na- 
tions reads  from  his  works  at  2:10 
p.m.  in  MacKinnon  132. 

Arboretum  - Kenneth  Towle  of 
Conservation  International  presents 
a slide  show  and  talk  on  the  decline 
of  songbirds  at  7 p.m.  at  the  Arbo- 
retum Centre.  Cost  is  $4  at  the  door. 


THURSDAY,  APRIL  14 

Microbiology  Seminar  - Philip 
Rather  of  Case  Western  Reserve 
University  in  Cleveland  considers 
“Cell-to-Cell  Communication  and 
Regulation  of  the  Aminoglycoside 
2’-N-Acetyltransferase  in  Provi- 
dencia Smart'd  at  12: 10  p.m.  in  Ani- 
mal and  Poultry  Science  141. 

Economics  Seminar  - Lonnie 
Magee  of  McMaster  University 
speaks  at  4:10  p.m.  in  MacKinnon 
132. 

Lecture  - The  Campus  Ministry 
and  Harcourt  United  Church  are 
sponsoring  a talk  by  priest  and 
therapist  Ralph  Richmond  on  heal- 
ing family  pain  through  working 
with  dreams  at  7:30  p.m.  in  UC  442. 


Sending  A Special  Parcel? 

Need  to  get  something 
somewhere  fast? 

COURIER  SERVICE 
MOW  AVAILABLE 

At  the  I I. Cl.  Loading  Dock 
For  information,  call  ext.  2618 


FRIDAY,  APRIL  15 

Biomedical  Sciences  Seminar  - 
Graduate  student  Nancy  Rumph 
talks  about  “Cryobiology  of  In  Vi- 
tro-Derived  Bovine  Embryos  with 
Reduced  Cell  Number”  at  noon  in 
OVC  1642. 

Music  Lecture  - Lawrence  Gushee 
of  the  University  of  Illinois  at  Ur- 
bana-Champaign  discusses  “How 
Jazz  Began:  The  19th-Century  Ori- 
gins of  Jazz”  at  3 p.m.  in  MacKin- 
non 107. 

Economics  Seminar  - Murray 
Frank  of  UBC  discusses  “The  Ca- 
nadian Election  Stock  Market”  at  4 
p.m.  in  MacKinnon  132. 

SUNDAY,  APRIL  17 

Arboretum  - In  the  hopes  that 
spring  is  here  to  stay,  join  a walk 
through  the  season’s  delights,  leav- 
ing from  the  nature  centre  at  2 p.m. 

TUESDAY,  APRIL  19 

Animal  and  Poultry  Science 
Seminar  - Graduate  student  Emeka 
Okere  explains  “Effects  of  Exoge- 
nous Porcine  Somatotropin  and  In- 
sulin on  Conceptus  Development  in 
Gilts”  at  11:10  a.m.  in  Animal  and 
Poultry  Science  141. 

WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  20 

Biochemistry  Seminar  - Graduate 
student  Deryck  Persaud  of  the  De- 
partment of  Food  Science  examines 
"Studies  on  the  Conformations  of 
Absorbed  Proteins”  at  12:10  p.m.  in 
MacNaughton  222. 


WORSHIP 


Catholic  mass  is  celebrated  Sundays 
at  10:10  a.m.  in  Thombrough  100. 
The  ecumenical  Open  Door  Church 
meets  Sundays  at  7 p.m.  in  UC  442. 

Midweek  — A Time  with  God,  a 
meditative  service,  is  Wednesdays 
at  12:10  p.m.  in  UC533. 

On  Thursdays,  Women’s  Spiritu- 
ality begins  at  12:10  p.m.  in  UC  335 
and  the  Lutheran  Lunch  Bunch 
meets  at  noon  in  UC  444. 

Womanspirit  runs  Fridays  at  12:10 
p.m.  in  UC  533. 

Harold  Chapman  will  lead  a serv- 
ice “In  Celebration  of  Fathers”  April 
10  at  10:30  a.m.  at  the  Guelph  Uni- 
tarian Fellowship  on  Harris  Street  at 
York  Road.  Everyone  is  welcome. 

Multifaith  calendar 

In  Sikhism,  April  13  is  Baisakhi 
Day,  the  first  of  the  month  of 
Vaisakh,  the  beginning  of  the  solar 
year  and  the  first  of  the  year  296 
Khalsa  Era.  In  Hinduism,  this  day  is 
Vaisakhi,  an  agricultural  festival 
celebrating  the  harvest. 

In  Buddhism,  April  13  and  14  are 
the  Saka  New  Year,  which  is  both  a 
cultural  and  religious  celebration. 
Reprinted  with  the  permission  of 
Canadian  Ecumenical  Action.  □ 
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Reler  to  your  UofG  Benefits  for  coverage. 

HAILAN  SUN 

M.D.(China)  Or.  Ac. 

Doctor  ol 
Chinese  Medicine 
& 

Acipuncture 
Specialist 
12  years 
experience 

RELIEVE: 

+ Neck,  Shoulder  & Back  Pain 
Arthritis  ♦ Headaches  ♦ Insomnia 

► Stress  & Tension  ♦ Allergies  ♦ Smoking 

► Bronchitis  ♦ Asthma 

► Digestive  & Urinary  Disorders 

► Menstrual  Problems  & much  more  with 


ACUPUNCTURE,  HERBAL 
MEDICINE  & SHIATSU 


NEW  WEIGHT  LOSS  PROGRAM 


Canadian  Criss  Cross 
by  Walter  D.  Feener 


ACROSS 

1 . Appendage 
5.  Comedian 
Caesar 
8.  Stringed 
instruments 
10.  Fodder  towers 

12.  Rowing  boat 

13.  Barbara  and 
paradise 

14.  Delicate 

15.  Altar  screen 

17. 

Wednesday 

18.  Wall  coverer 

19.  Prolific  plant 

21.  Make  amends 

22.  Sag 
24.  Halt 

27.  Infatuation 
29.  Songbird 
31.  Tennis  match 

33.  Marsh 

34.  More  spumous 

35.  European  fish 

36.  Anything 
valuable 

37.  Joffrey  ballet 
40.  Years  of  a 

young  person 
41  Raccoon-like 
animals 

42.  Fastjet 

43.  d'Or  lake, 

N.S. 


DOWN 

1.  Schoolmaster 

2.  Actress 
Sheedy 

3.  In  bad  health 

4.  Gambling  card 
game 

5.  Of  the  stars 

6.  - France 

7.  Giver 

8.  Ran  after 

9.  Brisling 

10.  Tranguil 

11.  Sibilant  triplets 

12.  Cabbage  salad 
16.  Eras 

18.  Skin  elevation 
20.  Official  paper 
23.  Eye  sockets 

25.  Hunting 
expeditions 

26.  Puts  up 
28.  Glacial  ice 

block 

30.  Leg  joint 


31.  Spoonfuls  of 
medicine 

32.  Fertile  areas 

34.  Tubby 

35.  Information 

38.  Weep 

39.  Seaman 


For  crossword 
solution,  see  page  2 


What  Can 
Our  Professionals 
Do  For  You? 


Whether  you’re  preparing  material  for 
publication,  organizing  a conference, 
promoting  an  event/program  or  raising  funds, 
competition  demands  that  you  capture  the 
attention  of  your  audience. 

The  services  and  expertise  you  need  to  make  this 
happen  are  available  on-campus. 

We  offer  a team  of  designers, 
photographers  and 
printers  to  enhance  the 
impact  of  your 
publication. 

Call  us  or  drop 
by  and  we’ll  show 
you  what  we  can 
do  for  you! 

216  Blackwood  Hall  on  Trent  Lane  x 2757 
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The  At  Guelph  readership  survey 


by  Sandra  Webster 
University  Communications 

You  like  us! 

And  you  want  more  — more  of 
everything. 

That’s  what  our  recent  At  Guelph 
readership  survey  shows  in  results 
compiled  by  the  Student  Environ- 
ment Study  Group. 

Response  to  the  survey,  which 
appeared  in  the  Feb.  9 issue  of  At 
Guelph,  was  excellent.  In  total, 
450  faculty,  staff,  students,  retir- 
ees, alumni  and  others  responded 
to  the  questionnaire  for  a response 
rate  of  six  per  cent. 

Thanks  to  everyone  who  took  the 
time  to  respond  to  our  questions 
and  to  offer  comments  and  sug- 
gestions. 

And  congratulations  to  the  win- 
ners of  the  incentive  draw  — 
Gayle  Ecker  of  the  Equine  Re- 
search Centre,  retiree  Kay  Boyer 
of  Guelph,  undergraduate  student 
Sian  French  and  U of  G alumnus 
Dave  Huer  of  Guelph. 

Our  respondents 

The  bulk  of  readers  who  re- 
sponded to  the  survey  are  U of  G 
employees.  They  break  down  as 
follows:  staff,  52  percent;  faculty, 
17  per  cent;  alumni,  17  per  cent; 
undergraduate  students.  12  per 
cent;  graduate  students,  seven  per 
cent;  retirees,  six  per  cent;  and  oth- 
ers (media,  government.  City  of 
Guelph  people),  seven  per  cent. 
(Some  people  filled  in  more  than 
one  category.) 

Some  70.7  per  cent  of  you  read 
every  issue  of  At  Guelph.  24.9  per 
cent  read  most  issues  and  4.4  per 
cent  read  it  occasionally. 

A majority  of  respondents  (82.7 
per  cent)  think  At  Guelph  should 
be  published  weekly.  Some  14.8 
per  cent  said  it  should  run  twice  a 
month,  and  2.5  per  cent  said 
monthly. 

Contents 

The  survey  asked  you  to  rate  on 
a scale  from  one  to  five  your  inter- 
est in  subjects  covered  regularly  in 
At  Guelph. 

Not  surprisingly,  the  calendar  of 
events  and  notices  received  the 
highest  rating  (81  per  cent),  fol- 
lowed by  news  about  faculty,  staff 
and  student  activities  (78  per 
cent),  letters  to  the  editor  (70  per 
cent),  administrative  news  (65  per 
cent),  research  (60  per  cent),  po- 
lice/safety news,  commentary  and 
supplements  (all  59  per  cent), 
classifieds  (52  per  cent).  Senate 
and  Board  of  Governors  (48  per 
cent),  student  news  (42  per  cent), 
books  and  publications  (39  per 
cent),  the  crossword  (34  per  cent) 


and  City  of  Guelph  news  (28  per 
cent). 

In  an  open-ended  question  about 
what  other  columns/topics  you 
would  like  to  see  in  At  Guelph, 
you  indicated  you  want  more  cov- 
erage of  just  about  everything. 
Said  one  reader:  “You  need  more 
space  to  cover  more  of  what  is 
happening  at  U of  G — more 
space,  more  staff  and  more 
money."  (Don’t  we  all?) 

High  on  the  wish  list  is  more 
space  for  commentary  and  opin- 
ion pieces.  (We’d  like  to  see  that, 
too,  and  we  welcome  letters  to  the 
editor  and  submissions  for  the 
commentary  page.  Give  us  a call 
at  Ext.  3864.) 

You  expressed  considerable  in- 
terest in  more  people  profiles,  a 
sports  section,  alumni  and  Physi- 
cal Resources  news  and  a column 
to  note  personal  milestones  — 
birthdays,  anniversaries,  mar- 
riages and  births. 

You  also  suggested  a return  of 
the  president's  column  and  de- 
partment profiles,  which  you  said 
were  useful.  (At  Guelph  ran  a se- 
ries of  department  profiles  after 
the  restructuring  of  the  non-aca- 
demic units  to  show  how  employ- 
ees had  settled  after  Cresap  rec- 
ommendations had  been  put  in 
place.) 

Quality 

We  also  asked  you  to  rate  the 
quality  of  the  publication  on  a 
scale  from  one  to  five: 

■ On  the  variety  of  issues  cov- 
ered. you  rated  us  as  follows: 
low  — 0 per  cent,  2 — 4.2  per 
cent,  3 — 31.1  per  cent,  4 — 
48.9  per  cent  and  5 — 15.8  per 
cent. 

■ On  credibility  of  information, 
you  rated  us:  low  — one  per 
cent,  2 — 1.9  per  cent,  3 — 20.5 
per  cent,  4 — 53. 1 per  cent  and 
5 — 23.6  per  cent. 

■ On  usefulness  in  keeping  you 
informed  about  U of  G,  you 
rated  us:  low  — 0.7  per  cent,  2 
— 1.9  per  cent,  3 — 12.8  per 
cent,  4 — 42.9  per  cent  — and 
high  — 41.7  per  cent. 

■ On  balance  of  views  on  issues, 
you  rated  us:  low  — 1.7  per 
cent,  2 — 6.4  per  cent , 3 — 40.6 
per  cent,  4 — 43.7  per  cent  and 
high  — 7.6  percent. 

■ On  appearance,  you  rated  us: 
low  — 2. 1 per  cent,  2 — 4.7  per 
cent,  3 — 24.1  per  cent,  4 — 

46.5  per  cent  and  high  — 22.6 
per  cent. 

■ On  photography,  you  rated  us: 
low  — 1 .7  per  cent,  2 — 6.4  per 
cent,  3 — 18.5  per  cent,  4 — 

47.6  per  cent  and  high  — 25.8 
per  cent. 


■ On  writing  style,  you  rated  us: 
low — 0.7  per  cent,  2 — 2.6  per 
cent,  3 — 24.1  per  cent,  4 — 
49.3  per  cent  and  high  — 23.3 
per  cent. 

■ On  enjoyability,  you  rated  us: 
low — 0.5  per  cent,  2 — 2.1  per 
cent,  3 — 23.1  per  cent,  4 — 

44.1  per  cent  and  high  — 30.2 
per  cent. 

You  were  also  invited  to  com- 
ment on  whether  At  Guelph  pro- 
vides a forum  for  expressing  vary- 
ing points  of  view.  Some  68.3  per 
cent  said  "yes,”  4.7  per  cent  said 
“no”  and  27  per  cent  said  “not 
sure.” 

Many  remarks  were  recorded  in 
this  section.  Some  readers  sug- 
gested more  space  for  letters  to  the 
editor  and  more  stories  on  contro- 
versial issues  containing  com- 
ments and  opinions  from  all  sides. 
Said  one  reader:  “A/  Guelph  is  too 
much  by  the  administration  and 
for  the  administration.” 

Another  reader  said  At  Guelph 
does  not  contain  much  contro- 
versy and  debate  and  does  not 
seem  to  invite  opinions  other  than 
the  most  conservative.  And  still 
another  said  At  Guelph  is  “less 
controversial  than  a church  news- 
letter" and  encouraged  us  to  “stir 
it  up!” 

Several  readers,  however,  said 
At  Guelph  is  “required  reading,” 
and  they  like  its  balanced,  uncom- 
plicated and  straightforward  news 
handling.  Some  said  they  wel- 
come administrative  news  and 
trust  the  newspaper  as  a highly 
credible  source  of  information. 

“I  liken  At  Guelph  to  the  Globe 
and  Mail,"  said  one  reader.  “It’s 
reliable,  but  very  conservative.” 


Another  reader  described  At 
Guelph  as  “one  of  the  best-look- 
ing, most  readable  papers  in  On- 
tario, probably  second  after  the 
University  of  Toronto  Bulletin." 

We  asked  if  you  would  use  At 
Guelph  for  carrying  campus-wide 
and  department  notices,  flyers  and 
posters  instead  of  relying  on  sepa- 
rate mailings  and  distribution. 
Some  67.1  per  cent  said  “yes,” 
12.4  per  cent  said  “no”  and  20.5 
per  cent  said  "not  sure.” 

Several  readers  commented  that 
this  would  reduce  junk  mail.  One 
reader,  however,  asked  that  At 
Guelph  not  include  this  material: 
“It  is  annoying  enough  to  get  it  in 
our  city  papers  and  magazines.” 

In  response  to  the  question  of 
whether  off-campus  readers 
should  be  able  to  place  paid  per- 
sonal classified  advertisements  in 
At  Guelph,  61.3  per  cent  said 
"yes,”  20.5  per  cent  said  “no”  and 

1 8.2  per  cent  said  “not  sure.” 

We  asked  if  you  access  At 
Guelph  electronically  on  GRIFF. 
Some  3.5  per  cent  said  weekly.  4.4 
per  cent  said  monthly  and  37. 1 per 
cent  said  less  than  monthly.  Fifty- 
five  per  cent  of  you  said  you  were 
unaware  that  At  Guelph  is  on 
GRIFF  or  did  not  know  what 
GRIFF  is. 

We  also  wanted  to  find  out  how 
often  you  view  At  Guelph  head- 
lines on  the  video  system  in  the 
University  Centre.  You  responded 
as  follows:  weekly  — 3.5  percent, 
monthly  — 6.5  per  cent  and  less 
than  monthly  — 28.6  per  cent. 
Some  58.3  per  cent  of  you  were 
unaware  that  At  Guelph  headlines 
were  on  the  video  information 
system. 


We  want  to  review  our  distribu- 
tion system,  so  we  asked  how  you 
receive  your  At  Guelph.  Some 

31.3  per  cent  have  it  delivered 
personally  by  department  staff, 

30.6  per  cent  pick  it  up  at  a depart- 
ment mailbox,  27.2  per  cent  pick 
it  up  at  an  on-campus  drop-off 
spot  and  10.9  per  cent  obtain  it 
elsewhere. 

Finally,  we  invited  your  com- 
ments. Here’s  a sampling  of  what 
you  said: 

■ "At  Guelph  is  okay  just  the  way 
it  is.” 

■ “I  get  great  response  from  the 
classifieds.” 

■ “I  would  have  missed  the  John 
McCrae  House  tea  if  I had  not 
read  about  it  in  At  Guelph." 

■ "At  Guelph  is  helping  with  my 
husband’s  job  hunting." 

■ “I  don’t  like  the  new  tombstone 
banner”  and  “I  like  the  new 
look.” 

■ "OVC  and  OAC  get  too  much 
coverage”  and  “CPES,  CBS 
and  Arts  don’t  get  enough.” 

■ “You  are  a tool  or  blowhom  of 
the  institution." 

■ “I  just  want  the  news.” 

And  from  a reader  who  makes  it 
all  worthwhile:  “I  look  forward  to 
Thursday!” 

Thanks  to  you  all  for  helping  us 
guide  At  Guelph  to  becoming  a 
better  publication.  We’ll  be  look- 
ing at  all  your  suggestions,  so 
watch  for  changes  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. 

We’ll  be  back  to  you  with  an- 
other readership  survey  in  1996. 
In  the  meantime,  keep  in  touch 
with  us  or  any  member  of  our 
editorial  board,  listed  each  week 
on  page  2.  □ 


Interest  in  regular  news  and  features 
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Crossword 
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Kortright  Road  at  Gordon  Street 
Phone  (519)  836-0061 

✓ FREE  Ticket/Brochure  Delivery  to  University  of  Guelph 

✓ Business  and  Leisure  Specialists 


BUILDING  FINANCIAL  INDEPENDENCE . . . 
REQUIRES  SOMEONE  YOU  CAN  TRUST 

^f^BRIGHTSIDE  FINANCIAL 

b tRVICES  INC. 

jfD 

Specializing  in: 

Mutual  Funds 
Retirement  Planning 
RRSPs 
RRIFs 

Estate  Planning 

Robert  Denis 

Chartered  Financial  Planner 

At  your  service 

790  Scottsdale  Drive 
Guelph,  Ont.  NIG  3L8 
Telephone:  (519)821-8246 
Fax  (519)836-8807 
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FACT: 

Average  student  loan 
at  U of  G:  $6,000. 
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GLANCE 

Operating  budget 
on  Senate  agenda 

The  Senate  Committee  on 
University  Planning 
(SCUP)  will  present  U of 
G‘s  preliminary  Ministry  of 
Education  and  Training  op- 
erating budget  for  1994/95 
to  Senate  April  19  for  infor- 
mation and  comment. 

Copies  of  the  preliminary 
budget  and  SCUP’s  re- 
sponses to  it  will  be  avail- 
able in  the  Senate  Secretar- 
iat office  on  Level  4 of  the 
University  Centre  by  April 
18.  Watch  At  Guclpli  next 
week  for  full  budget  details. 

Senate  meets  at  8 p.m.  in 
Room  100  of  the  Thom- 
brough  Building.  A special 
meeting  of  Senate  will  be 
held  April  26  at  6:30  p.m.  in 
the  same  location.  Up  for 
discussion  will  be  a report 
on  the  proposed  changes  to 
- Jh£sjze and  meipberehip  of 
I Senare  and  the  task  force  re- 
ports of  the  Strategic-Plan- 
ning Commission. 
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Thought  for  the  week 

I wouldri  1 have  seen  it  if  l 
hadn't  believed  it. 

Marshall  McLuhan 

Downtown  (Hi 
rjX'ELmUil 


Search  is 

by  Maurice  Oishi 

University  Communications 

U of  G is  working  to  fill  the  insur- 
ance void  left  by  the  Ontario  gov- 
ernment’s decision  to  eliminate 
OHEP  coverage  for  temporary  resi- 
dents, including  international  stu- 
dents. 

A meeting  to  discuss  alternative 
coverage  was  held  April  1 1 with 
representatives  of  the  interna- 
tional student  adviser’s  office. 
Student  Health  Services,  the  Cen- 
tral Student  Association  (CSA), 
the  Graduate  Students’  Associa- 
tion, Human  Resources  and  inter- 
ested international  students.  An- 
other meeting  is  scheduled  for 
next  week. 

“I’m  sure  we’ll  be  able  to  ar- 
range local  coverage  with  the  best 
possible  terms  by  June  30,”  says 
Brian  Sullivan,  associate  vice- 
president  for  student  affairs.  “But 
if  we  don’t  get  concessions  from 
the  government,  it  will  come  at 
personal  cost  to  students.” 
Announcement  of  the  OHEP  de- 
cision came  March  3 1 from  Health 
Minister  Ruth  Grier.  For  interna- 
tional students  currently  enrolled 
at  Ontario  universities,  the  gov- 
ernment offered  a three-month 
grace  period. 

Acting  international  student  ad- 
viser Manori  Edwards  says  the  de- 
cision puts  grave  pressure  on  in- 
ternational students  already  facing 
a sizable  tuition  increase  over  the 


next  two  years  and  the  possible 
loss  of  day-care  benefits.  “This  is 
an  extremely  harsh  situation  that 
international  students,  staff  and 
their  families  are  faced  with,”  she 
says. 

Removal  of  OHEP  coverage  was 
opposed  at  all  levels,  including  the 
Council  of  Ontario  Universities 


by  Andres  Kahar 

Office  of  Research 

A Saskatoon-based  company  has 
put  down  roots  in  Guelph  and 
opened  up  a new  office  at  the  U of 
G Research  Park,  with  a mandate 
to  bolster  the  Canadian  agri-food 
industry  at  home  and  abroad 
through  commercialization  of 
products  and  services. 

The  International  Centre  for  Ag- 
ricultural Science  and  Technology 
(ICAST)  cut  the  ribbon  for  its  new 
office  location  at  the  park  last 
month.  The  three-year-old  inter- 
national company  specializes  in 
enhancing  technology  transfer  by 
investing  in  agri-food  commer- 
cialization projects  — from  scien- 
tific projects  involving  plant  culti- 
vation to  animal  husbandry  — and 


(COU),  the  Canadian  Bureau  for 
International  Education  and  the 
Canadian  Federation  of  Students. 
COU  called  the  move  a “harsh  and 
punishing  action.” 

COU  will  continue  to  petition 
for  concessions  from  the  govern- 
ment, including  a complete  recon- 
sideration of  its  policy,  says 


promoting  collaboration  among 
the  producers,  processors,  suppli- 
ers and  investors  across  the  market 
chain. 

“Guelph’s  the  perfect  base  for 
us,”  says  Dave  Proulx,  associate 
director  of  ICAST  and  manager  of 
the  Guelph  office.  “We’re  close  to 
both  the  farm  gate  and  the  major 
urban  centres  where  many  food 
products  are  developed  and  proc- 
essed. The  outstanding  agricul- 
tural resources  of  the  University  of 
Guelph  are  at  our  doorstep,  too." 

ICAST  is  a privately  incorpo- 
rated, publicly  funded  company 
that  initially  benefited  from  seed 
money  from  the  federal  govern- 
ment and  the  Saskatchewan  gov- 
ernment. But  ICAST’s  mandate  is 
to  become  self-sufficient  by  1997 


Sullivan.  Among  other  options  are 
an  extension  of  the  grace  period 
and  retention  of  OHEP  coverage 
for  international  students  who 
work  on  campus  as  graduate 
teaching  or  service  assistants. 

COU  will  hold  a meeting  to  dis- 
cuss insurance  alternatives  April 

See  OHIP  page  2 


by  earning  revenue  through  in- 
vestment into  the  agri-food  indus- 
try and  offering  commercializa- 
tion services  on  a fee-for-service 
basis. 

With  ICAST’s  central  axiom. 
“Market  Focus."  guiding  the  com- 
pany’s business  policy,  it  has  in- 
vested more  than  $1  million  in 
five  Saskatchewan  companies, 
with  investment  agreements  on 
the  horizon  with  two  more. 

“We’re  in  business  to  help  the 
country’s  agri-food  sector  be- 
come more  competitive,”  says 
Don  Sandford,  president  and  CEO 
of  ICAST.  That’s  why  “it  makes 
sense  to  be  here  in  Guelph,  which 
is  near  so  much  agricultural  and 
food-processing  activity."  □ 


New  Research  Park  arrival  opens 
door  for  more  technology  transfer 


CIBC 

We  hold  the  key  to  your  banking  needs! 


Cetusworiinjfry^1 


CIBC  23  College  Ave.  W.,  Guelph 
824-6520 
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Is  early  retirement  good  news  for  those  who  remain? 


"Still  haven’t  figured  out  the  electronic  mall 
system,  huh.  Bob?" 


$750.“ 

REBATE 

for  Graduating  Students 

Call  for  details: 

Wellington 
W&  Motors  Ltd. 

in  the  Guelph  Auto  Mall 

822-8950 


The  article  on  the  enhanced  early 
retirement  packages  in  the  March 
1 0 issue  of  At  Guelph  was  interest- 
ing and  is  apparently  all  good  news 
for  the  University  and  for  those 
wishing  to  take  early  retirement. 
But  is  it  all  good  news? 

Suppose  200  out  of  562  eligible 
employees  take  early  retirement. 
Presumably,  the  University  only 
saves  money  if  these  people  are 
not  replaced  by  new  employees.  If 
there  are  no  new  employees,  then 
who  will  be  left  to  perform  the 
presumably  necessary  functions 
of  the  now  retired  employees? 

Assume  that  half  the  functions 
were  unnecessary.  That  still 
leaves  100  jobs  to  distribute 
among  the  remaining  employees, 
who  already  have  functions  of 
their  own  to  perform.  This  could 
be  a real  morale  downer  for  the 
remaining  employees  (who  are 
promoted  to  these  new  duties). 


which  in  turn  would  lead  to  lower 
efficiency  or  lower  quality  of  per- 
formance. 

With  this  many  people  leaving  at 
onetime,  U of  G should  not  expect 
to  continue  to  provide  the  same 
quality  of  education  or  services  as 
it  has  in  the  past.  Someone  had 


better  start  making  decisions 
about  reducing  or  eliminating  pro- 
grams that  are  more  than  stretched 
to  the  limit  already  and  concen- 
trate on  providing  quality  to  the 
programs  that  should  remain. 

A suggestion  would  be  to  have 
the  members  of  Board  of  Gover- 


nors attend  courses  for  one  se- 
mester as  though  they  were  stu- 
dents, just  to  get  a different  per- 
spective on  education. 

My  best  wishes  to  those  who 
elect  to  take  early  retirement. 

Prof.  Lawrence  Schaeffer 
Animal  and  Poultry  Science 


Don’t  tamper  with  pay  for  performance 


The  pay-for-performance  system 
now  being  used  to  evaluate  the 
quality  of  work  done  by  members 
of  the  U of  G Staff  Association 
(UGSA)  is  a result  of  long,  com- 
plex negotiations  between  the  Uni- 
versity and  the  association. 

During  1991  contract  negotia- 
tions, a memorandum  of  under- 
standing was  drawn  up  in  which 
the  University  and  the  UGSA 
agreed  to  jointly  develop  a pay- 


for-performance  system. 

A committee  made  up  of  Em- 
ployee Relations  staff  and  UGSA 
members  who  had  some  experi- 
ence with  merit  systems  began 
meeting  in  January  1992.  By  Oc- 
tober 1993,  this  committee  had 
reached  consensus.  The  proposed 
plan  was  presented  to  the  UGSA 
membership  during  three  meet- 
ings in  November  1993  and  was 
accepted  by  a majority  vote. 


The  pay-for-performance  sys- 
tem is  now  being  used  to  calculate 
the  distribution  of  about  $ 1 80,000 
held  in  trust  for  eligible  UGSA 
members  since  July  1991.  The 
pay-for-performance  package  is  a 
negotiated,  ratified  document  and 
should  not  be  tampered  with  in 
any  way. 

Eunice  Cummings 
UGSA  Executive 


Toronto  Information  Night  targets  diverse  cultures 


by  Maurice  Oishi 
University  Communications 

U of  G’s  Toronto  Information 
Night,  a liaison  program  for  high 
school  students  and  their  parents  in 
the  Toronto  area,  is  slated  for  April 
18. 

Chuck  Cunningham,  assistant 
registrar  for  liaison,  says  various 
outreach  programs  have  been  cut. 


OHIP  cut  a ‘harsh  situation’ 
for  international  students 


continued  from  page  1 


20  at  12:30  p.m.  at  its  Toronto 
offices. 

U of  G currently  has  557  inter- 
national students.  And  others, 
who  are  unaware  of  the  issue,  are 
arriving  daily,  says  Edwards. 

Although  most  of  those  studying 
on  Canadian  International  Devel- 
opment Agency.  Commonwealth 
and  other  scholarships  already 
have  alternative  coverage, 
Sullivan  says  international  stu- 
dents have  told  him  they  no  longer 
feel  welcome.  For  a university 
that  stresses  international  ties, 
“this  is  a major  source  of  con- 
cern," he  says. 

Kadi  Mbanefo,  CSA  internal 
commissioner  and  a citizen  of  Ni- 
geria, says  the  message  is  loud  and 
clear.  “The  government  wants  to 
gouge  us  for  everything  we've  got 
— in  fact,  more  than  we’ve  got." 


The  pressure  on  international 
students  to  complete  their  degrees 
early  has  led  some  students  to  in- 
vestigate taking  six  or  seven 
courses  a semester,  says  Mbanefo, 
who  is  considering  completing  his 
undergraduate  degree  in  the 
United  States,  where  he  holds 
residency. 

Although  many  believe  the  pres- 
ence of  international  students 
adds  an  extra  dimension  to  the 
quality  of  university  education  in 
Ontario,  Mbanefo’s  impression  is 
much  different.  ‘This  decision 
makes  us  feel  that  the  government 
is  doing  us  a favor  by  letting  us 
study  here  and  that  Ontario  uni- 
versities have  nothing  to  gain 
from  the  presence  of  international 
students.  Our  presence  here  isn’t 
valued."  □ 


including  Montreal  Information 
Night  and  school  visits.  But  the 
Toronto  event  — which  is  ex- 
pected to  draw  about  1 .000  people 
in  its  sixth  year — will  continue  in 
an  effort  to  attract  the  best  stu- 
dents from  the  most  culturally  di- 
verse area  in  Ontario. 

Cunningham  notes  that  close  to 
half  of  the  province’s  university- 
bound  students  live  in  the  Metro 
Toronto,  Durham,  York  and  Peel 
regions,  all  within  easy  striking 
distance  of  the  Toronto  Conven- 
tion Centre,  the  site  of  the  infor- 
mation night. 

Liaison  events  have  been  criti- 
cized in  the  past  for  trying  to  draw 
students  to  the  already  over-en- 
rolled U of  G.  But  Prof.  Constance 
Rooke,  associate  academic  vice- 
president,  says  changing  demo- 


graphics demand  that  the  Univer- 
sity focus  on  Toronto.  Qualified 
students  from  minority  ethnic,  ra- 
cial and  cultural  backgrounds  are 
seriously  underrepresented  at 
Guelph,  she  says.  At  the  same 
time,  many  immigrants  to  Canada 
are  unfamiliar  with  the  area  and 
find  it  difficult  to  visit  U of  G.  So 
the  University  goes  to  them. 

"We're  trying  to  make  sure 
everyone  knows  they’re  welcome 
on  campus,"  says  Cunningham. 
"And  they  take  the  message  they 
get  at  Toronto  Information  Night 
back  to  their  communities.” 

The  event  also  meets  a demand 
from  students  themselves,  says 
Rooke.  “I  see  Toronto  Informa- 
tion Night  as  a service  to  students 
rather  than  just  a marketing 
mechanism.”  The  need  for  such  a 


program  is  underlined  by  the  large 
turnout  each  year,  she  says. 

Part  of  the  $50  that  students  pay 
to  the  Ontario  Universities’  Ap- 
plication Centre  is  diverted  to  the 
institutions  for  liaison  activities. 
Still,  this  year’s  information  night 
must  rely  on  external  sponsors. 
Maintaining  such  programs  is 
critical,  says  Cunningham. 

“That’s  one  thing  that  sets  us  apart 
from  other  universities  and  why 
students  apply  here,” 

CIBC  has  provided  $3,000  for 
the  event.  Other  sponsors  include 
the  Guelph  Downtown  Board  of 
Management,  Arnold  Press  of 
Kitchener, The  Old  Spaghetti  Fac- 
tory in  Toronto,  Debbie 
Thompson  Wilson  and  Computer 
Hardware  Services  of  Guelph.  □ 


Applications  sought  for  chair  of 
Department  of  Biomedical  Sciences 


The  search  committee  for  the  position  of  chair  of 
the  Department  of  Biomedical  Sciences  is  calling 
for  applications  and  nominations  from  the  U of  G 
academic  community. 

The  department  has  responsibilities  in  the  fields 
of  anatomy,  physiology,  cell  biology,  reproduc- 
tive biology,  pharmacology  and  toxicology.  If 
offers  DVM,  B.Sc.  and  graduate  courses  and 
shares  responsibility  with  the  School  of  Human 
Biology  for  the  specialized  honors  program  in 
biomedical  sciences. 


Because  of  the  department’s  wide  range  of  in- 
terests. search  committee  chair  OVC  Dean  Ole 
Nielsen  is  encouraging  applications  from  across 
campus.  “I  believe  there  may  well  be  candidates 
in  many  of  the  departments  with  responsibilities 
in  biological  sciences,”  he  says. 

The  department  is  made  up  of  25  faculty  mem- 
bers. 40  staff,  40  graduate  students,  five  postdoc- 
toral students  and  three  emeritus  professors. 

Applications  and  nominations  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  Nielsen  by  April  29.  □ 
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Hersey  dedicates  building 


Former  U of  G laundry  manager  Joe  Hersey,  who 
worked  on  campus  from  1936  to  1980,  returned 
recently  to  officially  reopen  the  building  that  bears 
his  name.  The  J.C.  Hersey  Building,  which  once 


housed  the  laundry,  has  been  renovated  and  now 
accommodates  Physical  Resources  administra- 
tion. At  left  are  Hersey’s  daughter,  Sharon  and  his 
wife,  Evelyn. 

Photo  by  Herb  Rauscher,  Photographic  Services 


Bacterial  meningitis  patient  improves 


A high  school  student  who  works 
part  time  in  Creelman  Hall  and 
was  confirmed  last  week  as  having 
bacterial  meningitis  has  improved 
markedly  and  is  out  of  intensive 
care,  says  Gisele  MacNeil  of  Oc- 
cupational Health  Services.  No 
new  cases  of  the  disease  have  been 
reported,  she  says. 

Necessary  precautions  have 
been  taken,  including  follow-up 
of  family  and  close  personal  con- 
tacts, says  U of  G’s  occupational 
health  consultant.  Dr.  John  Mill- 


man.  These  people  are  receiving 
appropriate  antibiotic  therapy. 

Bacterial  meningitis  is  spread 
through  direct  contact  with  saliva 
or  nasal  discharge  of  an  infected 
person.  This  would  include  expo- 
sure to  a sneeze  or  sharing  drink- 
ing glasses  or  utensils  with  the 
infected  person.  Family  members 
are  most  at  risk.  At  much  less  risk 
are  close  personal  contacts.  Bac- 
terial meningitis  is  not  spread 
through  food,  casual  contact  or 
contact  with  an  object  the  infected 


person  has  touched. 

Symptoms  of  meningitis  include 
fever,  feeling  unwell,  headache, 
vomiting  and  stiff  neck.  People 
with  this  disease  are  visibly  sick 
and  may  be  confused,  excited  or 
drowsy.  A purple  blotchy  rash 
may  appear  on  the  skin. 

If  you  have  further  questions, 
call  your  family  physician,  Mac- 
Neil at  Ext.  2133,  Student  Health 
Services  at  Ext.  6278  or  the  Wel- 
lington-Dufferin-Guelph  Health 
Unit  at  821-2370.  □ 


Nutritional  scientist  dies  at  72 


Professor  emerita  Jean  Sabry,  a 
faculty  member  in  FACS  from 
1968  to  1987,  died  April  7 at  the 
age  of  72. 

During  her  career.  Prof.  Sabry 
produced  an  impressive  body  of 
nutritional  research. 

Her  contributions  included  pa- 
pers on  nutrition  labelling  of 
food  products,  plant  proteins  in 
human  nutrition,  and  nutrition 
knowledge  and  misconceptions 
among  university  students. 

After  retiring,  she  investigated 
nutrition  practices  among  in- 
digenous people  of  Northern 
Canada  for  Health  and  Welfare 
Canada. 

“Prof.  Sabry  was  the  epitome 
of  the  ideal  scholar  and  profes- 
sor,” says  FACS  Dean  Richard 
Barham.  “She  had  the  deepest 
commitment  to  teaching  and 
drew  great  respect  from  virtu- 
ally all  her  students  over  the 
years.”  To  students  and  young 
academics  alike,  she  was  both  a 
mentor  and  a role  model,  he 
says. 

Prof.  Sabry  and  a long-time 
colleague  and  friend,  retired 
FACS  professor  Janet  Wardlaw, 
were  scheduled  to  leave  for  a 
vacation  in  Paris  on  the  day  of 
Prof.  Sabry’s  death.  Wardlaw 


Jean  Sabry 


notes  that  even  on  that  day,  her 
friend  was  involved  in  academ- 
ics, "She  was  literally  active  un- 
til the  day  she  died,”  says  Ward- 
law. 

She  describes  Prof.  Sabry  as  a 
caring  person  who  maintained 
contacts  with  colleagues  and 
students.  “It  wasn’t  just  students 
coming  to  her,”  says  Wardlaw. 
“She  wanted  to  know  what  they 
were  doing  and  how  things  were 
going.” 

In  1991,  Prof.  Sabry  estab- 
lished the  Jean  Henderson  Sabry 
Graduate  Scholarship  for  full- 
time graduate  students  enrolled 
in  the  division  of  applied  human 


nutrition  in  the  Department  of 
Family  Studies. 

During  her  career,  she  edited 
the  Journal  of  the  Canadian 
Dietetic  Association , was  a 
member  of  expert  committees 
on  the  recommended  nutrition 
intake  for  Canadians  and  served 
as  president  of  the  Manitoba 
Dietetic  Association.  She  also 
served  on  Senate  and  Board  of 
Governors. 

Memorial  contributions  may 
be  made  to  the  Jean  Henderson 
Sabry  Memorial  Scholarship 
through  Alumni  House.  □ 

<D  ® (D 

Wilma  Hollywood 

Wilma  Hollywood,  a staff  mem- 
ber at  U of  G from  1972  to  1993, 
died  March  30  in  Guelph.  She 
was  65.  At  the  time  of  her  retire- 
ment, she  was  a member  of  the 
Department  of  Psychology. 

She  is  survived  by  her  hus- 
band, John,  former  box  office 
manager  in  the  Department  of 
Music.  Also  surviving  are  a 
daughter,  Anne  McKinnon  of 
Ariss.  a son,  John,  of  Campbell 
River.  B.C.,  and  four  grandchil- 
dren. □ 


Anti-racism  report 
goes  to  president 


The  final  report  of  the  President’s 
Task  Force  on  Anti-Racism  and 
Race  Relations  was  received  by 
President  Mordechai  Rozanski 
April  6. 

Rozanski  told  At  Guelph  Mon- 
day that  because  he  only  received 
the  report  on  Friday,  he  has  not 
had  an  opportunity  to  assess  it  or 
reflect  on  it  with  the  thoroughness 
it  deserves.  Nor  has  he  had  an  op- 
portunity to  seek  the  community 
advice  that  such  a report  requires. 
The  president  said  he  has  made 
some  initial  judgments,  but  it’s 
premature  to  comment  on  each 
and  every  statement,  viewpoint 
and  recommendation. 

Rozanski  said  he  is  anxious  to 
begin  an  informed  dialogue  with 
the  community  and  will  be  meet- 
ing with  the  task  force  this  week 
to  discuss  the  report. 

Available  April  20 

The  report  will  be  reprinted  as 
soon  as  possible,  he  said,  and  it 
will  be  available  by  April  20  from 
the  Central  Student  Association 
(CSA),  Graduate  Students’  Asso- 
ciation, (GSA),  the  Human  Rights 
Office,  Human  Resources  and  the 
Office  of  Employment  and  Educa- 
tional Equity. 

It’s  expected  that  the  full  report 
will  be  printed  in  At  Guelph  in  the 
fall  when  the  University  commu- 
nity, especially  students,  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  discuss  it  more 
fully. 

The  final  report  is  the  culmina- 
tion of  15  months  of  work  by  23 
people,  most  of  whom  are  stu- 
dents. 

It  contains  recommendations  in 
the  areas  of  leadership  for  an  in- 
clusive University,  educational 
equity,  enrolment,  retention  and 
support,  curricular  inclusiveness 
and  library,  employment  equity, 
discrimination/harassment,  audit 
of  programs  and  services,  educa- 
tion and  training,  and  account- 
ability. 

The  report  reflects  comments 
and  suggestions  made  during  an 
extensive  University-wide  con- 
sultation process  following  the  re- 
lease of  the  discussion  paper  last 
July. 

Part  1 is  an  analysis  of  racism  on 
which  the  task  force  based  its  rec- 
ommendations. Part  2 recom- 
mends actions,  including  adoption 
of  a policy  and  procedure  on  racial 
discrimination  and  racial  harass- 
ment complaints. 

Personal  accounts 

Because  consultation  with  the 
University  community  confirmed 
the  educational  importance  of  the 
“Faces  of  Racism”  section,  it  has 
been  retained  and  expanded  to  in- 
clude three  personal  accounts  of 
racism  and  its  effects  written  by 
task  force  members. 

The  section  “Racism  on  Univer- 
sity Campuses”  has  also  been  re- 
written to  provide  more  informa- 
tion about  the  nature  of  racism  at 
U of  G — a request  made  fre- 
quently during  the  consultation 
process. 

Rozanski.  who  describes  the  re- 
port as  a critical  building  block  for 
the  formation  of  an  integrated  hu- 
man-rights initiative  at  U of  G. 
said  it  will  be  discussed  with  Ex- 
ecutive Group,  the  Consultative 
Forum.  Management  Advisory 
Group,  Vice-President’s  Advi- 


sory Councils  (Academic  and  Ad- 
ministrative), Academic  Council, 
Senate,  Board  of  Governors,  the 
CSA  and  GSA. 

The  report  will  also  go  forward 
to  the  Strategic-Planning  Com- 
mission for  consideration  as  part 
of  the  strategic-planning  process. 

Move  quickly 

Rozanski  said  he  is  confident  the 
University  will  move  quickly  to 
form  a standing  advisory  commit- 
tee on  anti-racism  and  race  rela- 
tions to  collaborate  with  him  dur- 
ing this  process. 

He  said  he  strongly  supports  an 
integrated  approach  to  all  human- 
rights  issues,  functioning  under  an 
overall  umbrella  structure.  He  has 
accepted  the  recommendation  to 
form  a working  group  to  provide 
advice  on  the  organization,  staff- 
ing and  funding  of  U of  G’s  hu- 
man-rights and  related  equity  ac- 
tivities, even  while  consultation 
on  the  task  force’s  report  pro- 
ceeds. 

Rozanski  also  said  he  supports  a 
recommendation  for  an  extensive 
community  education  program  on 
racism.  The  President’s  Budget 
Advisory  Group  has  proposed  al- 
location of  resources  in  1994/95 
to  support  this. 

Student  input 

Other  recommendations  will  be 
addressed  in  the  fall  semester  in  a 
wide-ranging  dialogue  across  the 
University  community  that  will 
include  opportunities  for  exten- 
sive student  input,  said  Rozanski. 
This  will  include  Senate,  the  Con- 
sultative Forum,  the  CSA  and  the 
GSA. 

“The  task  force  has  done  a great 
deal  to  alert  us  to  the  importance 
of  anti-racism  and  race  relations 
issues,”  he  said. 

The  report’s  content  and  bold 
personal  perspectives  may  engen- 
der debate  and  controversy,  said 
Rozanski.  and  the  community 
should  be  prepared  for  strong  dis- 
agreement over  some  of  the  state- 
ments and  the  appropriateness, 
feasibility  or  timing  of  specific 
recommendations. 

“We  should  not.  however,  lose 
sight  of  our  common  goal  of  pro- 
moting a working,  learning  and 
living  environment  that  is  inclu- 
sive, diverse,  safe,  positive  and 
free  from  racial  discrimination 
and  harassment,”  he  said. 

Written  comments 

Rozanski  is  inviting  the  Univer- 
sity community  to  respond  to  the 
recommendations  in  the  report 
with  written  comments  to  his  of- 
fice. 

The  president  lauds  the  task 
force  members  for  their  work.  “I 
want  to  thank  them  for  their  com- 
mitment and  sense  of  purpose  in 
producing  not  only  the  final  re- 
port. but  also  the  discussion  paper, 
and  for  undertaking  an  extensive 
consultation  with  the  community. 
In  particular,  student  members  are 
to  be  commended  for  the  time  and 
energy  they  dedicated  to  the  work 
of  the  task  force.”  □ 
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COMMENTARY 


How  are  you  at  interfacing? 


by  Ted  Swart 

One  of  the  reasons  English  has  become 
the  international  language  of  science 
is  because  of  its  willingness  to  incorporate 
new  words.  There  are  over  500,000  words 
in  the  Oxford  English  Dictionary,  and  if  we 
add  all  the  current  technical  and  scientific 
terms  together  with  place,  personal  and 
family  names,  this  escalates  to  over  one 
million  words. 

Of  course,  English  is  a natural  language, 
as  opposed  to  programming  languages  like 
FORTRAN.  C.  Ada  and  BASIC.  Not  eve- 
ryone wants  to  learn  how  to  program  in 
computer  language.  Much  effort  has  been 
expended  on  attempting  to  provide  natural- 
language  interfaces  for  database  packages 
and  other  applications  software.  The  advent 
of  better  voice-recognition  technology  will 
no  doubt  accelerate  this  trend. 

But  long  before  complete  computer  flu- 
ency in  natural  languages  occurs,  a more 
subtle  and  profound  change  occurring  in  the 
English  language  itself  may  erase  the 
boundary  between  natural  and  computer 
languages. 

The  interaction  between  English  and  com- 
puters is  a two-way  street.  Although  some 
grammarians  undoubtedly  abhor  the  use  of 
the  word  interface  as  a verb,  nowadays  it’s 
quite  common  to  hear  that  people  who  don't 
get  on  well  with  each  other  don’t  interface 
as  they  should. 

Words  that  have  languished  because  of 
neglect  sometimes  return  with  renewed 
vigor,  and  people  talk  of  “the  default  op- 
tion” in  contexts  that  have  nothing  to  do 
with  computers.  Phrases  concocted  by 
computer  buffs  have  come  to  serve  a gener- 
ally useful  purpose. 

Even  a language  like  French,  which  resists 
the  incorporation  of  English  words  and 
phrases,  speaks  of  “les  applications  batch” 
and  “le  semiconductor.”  The  extent  of  the 
interaction  between  English  and  the  world 


In  the  future,  perhaps  we 
will  speak  our  messages  into 
the  computer,  and  they  will 
reach  recipients  in  written 
form  complete  with  a smile 
and  other  symbols  to 
indicate  emphasis  and 
emotion. 


of  computers  can  be  gauged  to  some  degree 
by  the  Oxford  Dictionary  of  New  Words.  It 
contains  detailed  explanations  of  some  200 
scientific  and  technical  terms  that  have  en- 
tered the  popular  vocabulary  over  the  last 
decade,  the  vast  majority  from  the  world  of 
computers. 

The  purpose  of  computer  languages  is  to 
facilitate  human/computer  communication, 
and  those  who  have  taken  the  trouble  to 
learn  how  to  program  can  think  algo- 
rithmically. It  is  tempting  to  imagine  that 
this  is  the  only  way  to  communicate  with 
computers.  In  the  face  of  fuzzy  logic  and 
neural  networks,  however,  the  hard  pro- 
gramming of  traditional  procedural  lan- 
guages is  giving  way  to  a softer  program- 
ming style  in  which  computers  can  cope 
with  words  like  “tall,”  “heavy,”  “old”  and 
“hot,”  which  have  no  specific  numbers  as- 
sociated with  them. 

Such  changes  will  bring  about  dramati- 
cally new  modes  of  communication  with 
computers  and  cannot  help  but  narrow  the 
gap  between  English  and  computer  lan- 
guages. 

In  the  end,  if  English  becomes  even  more 
of  an  international  language,  computers 


may  contribute  largely  to  this  achievement. 

In  its  written  form,  English  is  an  alpha- 
betic language.  But  many  dead  languages 
(ancient  Egyptian,  for  example)  used  picto- 
graphs  or  hieroglyphs  in  their  written  ver- 
sions. Even  today,  languages  like  Chinese 
and  Japanese  are  wholly  or  partly 
ideographic.  Computer-screen  icons  thus 
have  a long  lineage,  and  it  will  be  fascinat- 
ing to  see  to  what  extent  they  creep  into 
English  by  virtue  of  their  extensive  use  in 
windowing  systems. 

When  multibyte  Unicode,  which  em- 
braces the  alphabets,  syllabism  and  ideo- 
graphs of  all  the  world’s  languages,  re- 
places the  existing  ASCII  code,  we  may 
well  find  a wider  range  of  individuals  using 
a much  more  extensive  set  of  letters  and 
other  symbols.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see 
if  English  starts  to  make  more  liberal  use  of 
characters  lying  outside  its  26-letter  alpha- 
bet. 

The  most  efficient  method  of  transmitting 
information  is  via  the  spoken  word,  and  the 


most  efficient  and  useful  method  of  receiv- 
ing information  is  via  the  written  word.  In 
the  future,  perhaps  we  will  speak  our  mes- 
sages into  the  computer,  and  they  will  reach 
recipients  in  written  form  complete  with  a 
smile  and  other  symbols  to  indicate  empha- 
sis and  emotion. 

English  is  changing  as  I write  this  article 
— and  more  rapidly  than  it  has  ever 
changed  before.  In  the  end,  the  distinction 
between  natural  languages  and  computer 
languages  will  fade  away,  and  it  will  be- 
come impossible  to  draw  a line  that  demar- 
cates one  from  the  other. 

■ Prof.  Ted  Swart  is  acting 
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Gryphon  Activity  Camp 

Summer'94 

"A  Camp,  like  no  other" 


THE  GRYPHON  ACTIVITY  CAMP  offers  children  a unique  camp  experience.  Housed  on  the 
beautiful  University  of  Guelph  campus,  the  camp  will  emphasize  fun  times  in  a safe  and  friendly 
environment,  combining  educational  activities  with  recreational  sports  and  games.  phon 


When: 

There  will  be  six  weekly  sessions: 


Who: 

Children  of  all  skill  levels  and  of  the  following  ages: 

Junior  Gryphons  6-9  & Senior  Gryphons  10-14 

Cost: 

$115  for  the  first  week. 

$99  for  each  additional  week. 

Where: 

All  programs  are  run  through  the  University  of  Guelph  Athletics  facilities. 

A camp.’like  NOvOTHER1 

Special  Features  of  the  Camp:  Summer'94 

© Active  learning  and  educationally-based  activities  © 1 counsellor  per  8 campers 
© Outstanding  staff  and  facilities  © Free  camp  t-shirt 

© Recreational  swims  © A major  community  service  project  will  be  identified 

© Pre  and  post  camp  supervision  8:30-9:00  am  and  4:30-4:45  pm 


1. 

July  4-8 

2. 

July  11-15 

3. 

July  18-22 

4. 

July  25-29 

5. 

August  1-5 

6. 

August  8-12 

For  additional  and  registration  information  call  824-4120  x6131. 
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A race  for  survival 

High  tech  helps  blue  racer  snakes  get 
new  lease  on  life  on  Pelee  Island 


by  Jennifer  Cutts 
Office  of  Research 

The  flag  was  nearly  at  half- 
mast  for  Canada’s  blue  racer 
snake  in  the  1970s.  It  was  during 
those  years  that  the  last  racer  in 
mainland  Ontario  was  killed. 
Soon  afterwards,  the  snake  came 
dangerously  close  to  being  wiped 
out  in  Canada  altogether,  and 
there  were  no  signs  of  a come- 
back. 

But  new  information  gained 
through  high-tech  electronics  and 
intensive  field  work  by  a U of  G 
research  team  is  giving  the  endan- 
gered reptiles  a new  lease  on  life. 

Using  minute  microchip  skin 
implants  and  radio  transmitters, 
graduate  student  Ben  Porchuk  and 
Prof.  Ron  Brooks,  Zoology;  have 
been  monitoring  the  snakes'  every 
move  on  their  sole  Canadian  ref- 
uge, Pelee  Island. 

Finding  solace 

Although  many  of  the  threats 
that  drove  the  blue  racers  to  near 
extinction  in  the  1970s  are  still 
present,  the  snakes  may  be  finding 
some  solace  on  the  island.  Their 
population  on  Canada’s  southern- 
most tip  is  now  estimated  at  200 
to  300  snakes.  Researchers  found 
22  blue  racers  in  1992  and  another 
84  last  year;  earlier  studies  located 
as  few  as  five  or  six  per  season. 

Porchuk  believes  that  racers  on 
the  island  have  a good  chance  of 
survival  if  threats  are  identified 
and  addressed. 


“Our  research  is  critical  because 
it  identifies  the  need  to  protect 
crucial  habitats,”  he  says.  “Esti- 
mates about  population  size  and 
trends  will  determine  which  man- 
agement practices  will  best  bene- 
fit this  species  and  other  rare 
Carolinian  plants  and  animals.” 

Threat  of  motorists 

The  blue  racer,  which  gets  its 
name  from  its  creamy  blue  color- 
ing and  speedy  locomotion,  was 
once  found  throughout  south- 
western Ontario.  The  snakes’ 
habit  of  hibernating  in  large  num- 
bers — as  many  as  100  in  one  den 
— made  them  particularly  vulner- 
able when  much  of  what  remained 
as  their  natural  habitat  was 
farmed.  The  threat  of  motorists 
and  human  persecution  were  also 
significant  factors  — and  still  are 
today. 

Blue  racers  now  exist  exclu- 
sively on  Pelee  Island  and  in  parts 
of  the  eastern  United  States.  Al- 
though they’re  listed  as  endan- 
gered in  Canada,  there  is  no  Cana- 
dian legislation  like  the  U.S. 
Federal  Endangered  Species  Act, 
which  requires  government  pro- 
tection of  rare,  threatened  and  en- 
dangered species. 

Researchers  have  learned  a great 
deal  about  the  dynamics  of  the 
snakes’  population  though  a 
unique  program  of  microchip  im- 
plantation. The  miniature  trans- 
ponders, which  are  about  the  size 
of  a grain  of  rice,  are  delicately 
implanted  beneath  the  scales  on 


The  blue  racer  came  close  to  being  wiped  out. 


Photo  by  Ben  Porchuk 


the  underside  of  a snake  using  a 
small  implantation  gun.  The 
whole  process  takes  about  five 
minutes  and  does  not  require 
anesthetization. 

Each  transponder  is  labelled 
with  an  ID  number.  When  a snake 
is  recaptured,  a portable  reader 
generates  an  electromagnetic  field 
that  gives  the  small  chip  enough 
energy  to  shoot  out  its  ID  number. 
The  researcher  can  then  look  up 
and  compare  the  snake’s  growth, 
movement  parameters,  age  and 
survivorship  with  data  previously 
gathered  on  that  individual  snake. 

In  addition,  radio  transmitters 
have  been  affixed  to  16  snakes, 
enabling  researchers  to  monitor 
their  movement  around  the  island 
and  study  their  foraging  patterns. 

Aided  by  these  techniques,  the 
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team  has  learned  that  the  period 
when  the  survival  of  the  racer  is 
especially  crucial  — during  mat- 
ing season  from  late  May  through 
early  July  — unfortunately  coin- 
cides with  the  time  the  snake  is 
most  likely  to  be  struck  by  an 
automobile. 

Pelee  Island's  70  kilometres  of 
roads  are  at  their  busiest  with  tour- 
ist traffic  then,  and  a new  ferry 
service  has  increased  the  number 
of  people  visiting  the  island  each 
year.  Porchuk  cites  this  as  one  of 
the  biggest  threats  to  the  snakes’ 
survival.  He’s  working  with  the 
Ontario  Ministry  of  Natural  Re- 
sources (OMNR)  to  warn  drivers 
about  the  snakes  and  is  leading 
show-and-tell  sessions  in  area 
classrooms. 

“Educating  people  about  the  im- 
portance of  all  organisms,  includ- 
ing snakes,  in  an  ecosystem  is  an 
important  goal  of  this  project,”  he 
says. 

On  Porchuk’s  suggestion,  the 
OMNR  also  plans  to  put  photo 
posters  in  the  Pelee  ferry  to  tell 
tourists  not  only  about  the  racers, 
but  also  about  other  animals  that 
are  threatened  by  the  growing 
number  of  cars  on  island  road- 
ways. 

The  posters  would  incorporate 
the  logos  of  U of  G and  other 
organizations  that  have  provided 
support  for  the  project. 

Funding  for  the  blue  racer  pro- 
ject has  come  from  the  OMNR. 
the  Endangered  Species  Recovery 
Fund  (a  branch  of  the  World 
Wildlife  Fund)  and  Carolinian 


Biology  student  James  Bai  uses  a 
receiver  to  locate  blue  racers. 

Photo  by  Ben  Porchuk 

Canada,  with  additional  support 
from  Black’s  Cameras,  Ilford 
Film  and  Mountain  Equipment 
Co-op. 

Other  U of  G students  involved 
in  the  study  are  Susan  Krakauer, 
Colleen  Souliere  and  Michael-Ed- 
ward  Emeneau.  The  surgeries  to 
implant  the  radio  transmitters 
were  performed  by  Prof.  Dale 
Smith.  Pathology.  □ 


Zoology  students  Ben  Porchuk  and  Colleen  Souliere  insert  a microchip  into  a blue  racer  for  permanent 
identification.  Pho.o  by  James  Bai 


Stressed?  Tense? 
Injured?  Fatigued? 

Massage  therapy  is  today's 
answer  for  the  aches  and 
pains  of  stressful  living, 
and  for  physical  discomfort. 

Check  what  professional  massage  can  do  for  you 

♦ Tension/chronicstress 

♦ neck  & low  back  pain 
♦ headaches  & migraines 

♦ athletic  injuries,  etc. 

Covered  by  U of  G Extended  Health  Benefits 
Flexible  hours 
By  appointment 

Patricia  ABOUD  B.A.  R.M.T. 

Registered  Massage  Therapist 

836-5994 

87  Galt  Street,  Guelph  ♦ Gift  certificates  available 
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On  these  pages,  At  Guelph  profiles  the  mem- 
bers of  the  1993/94  Board  of  Governors.  At  its 
next  meeting  April  27,  the  board  will  discuss 
recommendations  contained  in  the  Task  Force 
on  University  Accountability  Report,  most  of 
which  B of  G complies  with.  The  profile  is  also 
in  response  to  At  Guelph  readers  who  said  in 
the  recent  readership  survey  that  they  wanted 
to  know  more  about  board  members. 


BOARD 

of 

GOVERNORS 


1993/94 


Lincoln  Alexander 


Ken  Bedasse 


Donald  Cockbum 


Patricia  Gentry 


Doug  Dodds 


Bill  Brock 


Roger  Horton 


Mordechai  Rozanski 


Lincoln  Alexander 

Retired  lieutenant-governor  of  Ontario 
Appointment:  Chancellor 
Committee  responsibility:  Member  of  ex- 
ternal relations  committee,  honorary 
chair  of  Heritage  Fund  board  of  trustees 

Mordechai  Rozanski 

President,  University  of  Guelph 
Appointment  : President 
Committee  responsibility:  Ex-officio 
member  of  all  board  committees  and 
Board  of  Trustees  committees 


Bill  Brock,  chair 

Vice-chair,  credit  division,  TD  Bank 
Appointment:  Alumni/board 
Committee  responsibility:  Ex-officio 
member  of  all  committees,  vice-chair  of 
Heritage  Fund  board  of  trustees 

Ken  Bedasse 

Vice-president,  McNeil  Consumer 
Products  Guelph 

Appointment:  Lieutenant-governor  or- 
der-in-council 

Committee  responsibility:  chair  of 
pensions  and  benefits  committee,  mem- 
ber of  executive  committee,  B of  G rep- 
resentative on  Senate 

Mary  Beverley-Burton 

Professor,  Department  of  Zoology 
Appointment:  Elected  by  Senate 
Committee  responsibility:  member  of 
physical  resources  and  property  commit- 
tee, board  rep  on  Senate  library  commit- 
tee 


Greg  Clark 

President  and  CEO,  John  Deere  Grimsby 
Appointment:  Board 
Committee  responsibility:  member  of 
pensions  and  benefits  and  audit  commit- 
tees. 

Donald  Cockburn 

Undergraduate  student 

Appointment:  felected  by  undergraduate 

students 

Committee  responsibility:  member  of 
physical  resources  and  property  commit- 
tee 

Doug  Dodds 

President  and  CEO,  Schneider  Corp., 
Kitchener 

Appointment:  Board 
Committee  responsibility:  member  of  fi- 
nance committee,  vice-chair  of  pensions 
and  benefits  committee 


Susan  Faber 

Administrative  assistant,  Department  of 
Biomedical  Sciences 
Appointment:  Elected  by  non-teaching 
staff 

Committee  responsibility:  vice-chair  of 
external  relations  committee 

Patricia  Gentry 

Professor,  Department  of  Biomedical 
Sciences 

Appointment:  Elected  by  Senate 
Committee  responsibility:  Vice-chair  of 
physical  resources  and  property  commit- 
tee, board  rep  on  Research  Board 

Roger  Horton 

Professor,  Department  of  Botany 
Appointment:  Elected  by  Senate 
Committee  responsibility:  member  of  fi- 
nance committee 


Susan  Faber 
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David  Lees 


Karen  Houle 

PhD  student.  Department  of  Philosophy 
Appointment:  Elected  by  graduate  stu- 
dents 

Committee  responsibility:  member  of  ex- 
ternal relations  committee 

Catherine  Hume 

President  of  Hume,  Kieran  in  Toronto 
Appointment:  Alumni/board 
Committee  responsibility:  chair  of  exter- 
nal relations  committee,  member  of  ex- 
ecutive committee 

David  Lees 

President  and  CEO,  Corporate  Foods 
Limited,  Etobicoke 
Appointment:  Board 
Committee  responsibility:  chair  of  fi- 
nance committee,  member  of  executive 
committee 


Tanya  Lonsdale 


Elizabeth  Macrae 


Murray  McEwen 


Tanya  Lonsdale 

Partner,  Braun  Consulting  Engineers 
Ltd.,  Guelph 

Appointment:  Alumni/board 
Committee  responsibility:  chair  of  physi- 
cal resources  and  property  committee, 
member  of  executive  committee,  member 
of  Heritage  Fund  real  estate  development 
committee,  B of  G rep  on  Senate 

Elizabeth  Macrae 

Medical  secretary.  Medical  Group 
Guelph 

Appointment:  Lieutenant-governor  or- 
der-in-council 

Committee  responsibility:  member  of 
physical  resources  and  property  commit- 
tee 

Susan  McNabb 

Veterinarian,  president  of  Lambeth  Ani- 
mal Hospital 

Appointment:  Alumni/board 
Committee  responsibility:  member  of  ex- 
ternal relations  committee 


Bill  Pattison 


Murray  McEwen 

Consultant  and  chair  of  Redpath  Indus- 
tries Ltd.,  Toronto 
Appointment:  Board 
Committee  responsibility:  B of  G co- 
vice-chair,  vice-chair  of  finance  commit- 
tee. member  of  executive  committee, 
member  of  pensions  and  benefits  com- 
mittee. B of  G rep  on  Senate 

Bernard  Ostry 

Retired  chair  and  CEO  of  TVO,  former 
federal  and  provincial  deputy  minister  in 
communications,  industry  and  culture 
Appointment:  Board 
Committee  responsibility:  B of  G co- 
vice-chair,  member  of  executive  commit- 
tee, member  of  external  relations 
committee 

Bill  Pattison 

President,  Pattison  Information  Inc., 
Toronto 

Appointment:  Lieutenant-governor  or- 
der-in-council 

Committee  responsibility:  Chair  of  mem- 
bership committee,  member  of  executive 
committee,  member  of  external  relations 
committee,  member  of  physical  resources 
and  property  committee.  B of  G rep  on 
Heritage  Fund  board  of  trustees 


Marty  Williams 


Maureen  Sabia 

Chair.  Export  Development  Corporation 
Appointment:  Board 
Committee  responsibility:  chair  of  audit 
committee,  member  of  executive  com- 
mittee 

David  Weinberg 

President,  CIBC  Development  Corp., 
Toronto 

Appointment:  Board 

Committee  responsibility:  Board  rep  on 

Heritage  Fund  board  of  trustees 

Marty  Williams 

Undergraduate  student 

Appointment:  Elected  by  undergraduate 

students 

Committee  responsibility:  member  of  fi- 
nance committee 
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Students  feel  safe  on 
campus y survey  finds 


by  Maurice  Oishi 
University  Communications 

U of  G students  consider  themselves 
safe  on  campus,  but  they  lack  aware- 
ness of  what  Campus  Police  does 
and  the  services  it  provides. 

That’s  the  finding  of  a recent  sur- 
vey sponsored  by  Security  Services 
and  conducted  by  graduate  psychol- 
ogy students. 

The  survey  found  that  students 
feel  comfortable  as  they  move 
around  campus  and  view  it  as 
largely  threat-free  day  or  night.  But 
they  feel  uncomfortable  when  it 
comes  to  their  awareness  of  Cam- 
pus Police  activities  and  services. 

That  lack  of  community  aware- 
ness isn’t  entirely  bad  news,  says 
Abe  Schoenewolf,  one  of  seven  stu- 
dents who  oversaw  the  survey.  It 
bodes  well  for  the  unit’s  community 
policing  initiative,  he  says. 

Students  were  asked  to  rate  their 
security  on  a scale  from  one  to  five, 
with  the  highest  number  repre- 
senting the  greatest  sense  of  secu- 
rity. Students  feel  most  secure  dur- 
ing weekdays,  which  earned  an 
average  score  of  4.71.  Weekend 
nights  rated  an  average  score  of 
3.22. 

“On  average,  students’  responses 
indicated  that  they  don't  feel  the 
campus  is  an  insecure  place,”  says 
graduate  student  Kate  Webster. 
“But  I know  there  are  concerns  that 
students  want  addressed." 

The  nine-page  survey  was  given 
to  a representative  cross-section  of 
the  student  population  — 67-per- 
cent female  and  ranging  from  first 
year  to  graduate  students.  In  the 
area  of  personal  safety,  women 
have  a greater  sense  of  peril  on  cam- 
pus than  men.  And  upper-year  stu- 
dents, including  graduate  students, 
feel  less  safe  than  first-year  stu- 


dents, a finding  that  surprised  the 
study’s  authors. 

“It’s  possible  that  in  first  year,  you 
don’t  know  many  people,  but  as  you 
get  to  know  more  and  more  people, 
you  hear  more  and  more  stories  of 
crime,"  Webster  says. 

Consistent  with  the  view  that  the 
campus  is  safe  was  the  finding  that 
the  crimes  students  believe  deserve 
the  most  police  attention  — such  as 
assault  and  sexual  assault  — are 
seen  as  occurring  relatively  infre- 
quently on  campus. 

The  police  themselves  received  an 
approving  nod  from  the  respond- 
ents. “People  have  a generally  good 
opinion  of  the  police,”  Webster 
says. 

Students  rated  the  police  rela- 
tively high  in  terms  of  professional- 
ism, particularly  students  who  had 
actually  met  with  police  staff  at 
some  time  during  the  preceding  se- 
mester. 

Despite  the  laudatory  report,  how- 
ever, students  said  they  were  unin- 
formed about  police  activities  on 
campus.  Nearly  all  of  the  381  stu- 
dents who  responded  to  the  survey 
realized  the  campus  has  an  autono- 
mous police  service,  but  29  per  cent 
said  they’d  have  trouble  finding  the 
Campus  Police  phone  number  in  an 
emergency.  In  addition,  they  had 
difficulty  discerning  between  the 
various  branches  of  Security  Serv- 
ices, such  as  Parking  Administra- 
tion and  the  police. 

It’s  not  a case  of  students  being 
apathetic  about  keeping  abreast  of 
police  activities,  says  Schoenewolf. 
“People  are  expressing  that  they 
want  more  education,”  he  says. 

The  survey  also  found  that  stu- 
dents put  more  emphasis  on  the  role 
of  police  in  providing  a safe  envi- 
ronment for  students  and  visitors 
than  on  the  conventional  roles  of 


solving  crimes  and  enforcing  laws. 

Community  interest  is  the  first 
step  towards  getting  involved,  says 
Schoenewolf.  And  it  dovetails  with 
the  concept  of  community  policing, 
an  approach  to  security  that  empha- 
sizes preventive  measures  and  po- 
lice interaction  with  the  public. 
People  “want  to  see  police  out 
there,  not  just  in  a car  driving  by,” 
he  says. 

Keith  McIntyre,  director  of  Secu- 
rity Services,  is  pleased  with  the 
results  of  the  survey.  “It  showed  me 
. . . that  students  are  generally 
happy  with  the  police  service  on 
campus,”  he  says. 

At  the  same  time,  he  recognizes 
the  importance  of  the  students’  call 
for  more  information.  “My  priority 
right  now  is  to  try  and  get  our  staff 
more  integrated  into  the  commu- 
nity through  our  efforts  in  commu- 
nity policing.”  He  cites  the  appoint- 
ment of  a campus  liaison  officer 
and  the  creation  of  bicycle  patrols 
as  steps  in  that  direction. 

McIntyre  says  he  wants  to  “ensure 
that  the  community  at  large  does 
not  see  community  policing  as  a 
concept  only,  but  as  a dedicated 
commitment  towards  empowering 
the  groups  that  make  up  our  com- 
munity and  ensuring  they  have  an 
equal  say  in  how  we  provide  our 
service.”  □ 


<nilJ  nn™E  LIA,S0N  OFFICE  WOULD  LIKE  TO  THANK  ALL  STUDENT  AMBASSADORS  WHO  PARTICIPATED  IN  THE 
1994  PROGRAM.  YOUR  EFFORT  AND  ENTHUSIASM  WERE  GREATLY  APPRECIATED  BY  ALL  WHO  MET  YOU.  THANK 
YOU  FOR  DOING  AN  INCREDIBLE  JOB!  THE  1994  STUDENT  AMBASSADORS  WERE: 

NARDA  ADLAM 
KATHY  AIRRIESS 
KAREN  ALLEN 
ANDREW  ANDERSON 
ANDREA  AQUILIA 
MARY  BARGH 
GILLIAN  BARRICK 
MANDI BAVIS 
JAMES  BEECROFT 


JEFF  BERTONI 
MICHAEL  BIELIK 
ANN  BILANSKI 
RAEGAN  BONE 
KRISTINE  BOUW 
HOLLY  BOYLE 
ROB  BRASSARD 
JENNIFER  BROKENSHIRE 
BRIAN  BROWN 
MARION  BROWN 
MARCIE  BUCHANAN 
ROBERT  BURLEY 
CHAD  BURWELL 
JENNIFER  BUSS 
LESLEY  CALVIN 
TRACEY  CASTONGUAY 
SUZANNA  COHEN 
TINA  CORRENTE 
NANCY  COTTER 
PAULA  COUTINHO 
JEFF  COWLING 
DEBORAH  COX 
CLARE  CRAIG 


DILEK  DAG 
JEANETTE  DAYMAN 
ANNABELLE  DESIRA 
ANDREA  DEWIT 
CHERYL  DOLSON 
SHARI  DORR 
SARAH  DOWLING 
SEAN  DUKELOW 
MELISSA  DUMBRELL 
KAREN  DUPONT 
SHERI  ELLIS 
STACEY  EVOY 
REBECCA  FIFE 
KEVIN  FINORA 
JENNIFER  FLETCHER 
DESIREE  FONG 
BRONWYN  FREDERICKSON 
SHELLEY  GALE 
MELISSA  GALLANT 
PAUL  GLEBE 
LOUISE  GLEESON 
LISA  GOMBINSKY 
KRISTEN  GOUGH 
SCOn  GRAY 
KEVIN  GREEN 
MARION  GRUNER 
KAREN  GVENTER 
LAURIE  HALFPENNY 
KRISTA  HALLING 
MOIZ  HAQ 
MEGAff HARPER 
JULI  HARRIS 


NIKKI  HART 
HEATHER  HAY 
CHRISTOPHER  HEALY 
GILLIAN  HENDERSON 
TRACEY  HENKENHAF 
TINA  HILDENBRAND 
KRISTEN  HODGINS 
DAYNA  HORGAN 
SHARON  HORVATH 


CARLY  HUGHES 
ROBIN  IMERSON 
LAURA  INCITTI 
JENNIFER  JOHNSTON 
ANISSA  JONES 
CHRIS  JOSIAH 
NATALIE  KONTAKOS 
GEOFF  KARCHER 
ALISON  KELLY 
DAPHNE  KORCZAK 
MIRELA  KOVALEVIC 
CAROL  LAW 
CHRIS  LEWYER 
BARRY  LIBOIRON 
ALISON  LOCKER 
MARY-JO  LYE 
DEBBIE  MACINNIS 
CHRISTINE  MAIN 
LISA  MAST 

MAUREEN  MATCHETT 
DEBORAH  MATTHEWS 
SHAUNA  MCDONALD 
JENNIFER  MCDONALD 


JAMES  MCEWEN 
SARAH  MCKINNON 
TANYA  MCMILLAN 
ERIN  MCNEILAGE 
BRAIN  MELADY 
NICOLE  METHVEN 
REBECCA  MILLER 
GAVIN  MILLS 
LINELLE  MOGADO 
KEVIN  MOORE 
LAURA  MORRA 
SUE  MORRISON 
TANYA  MOXLEY 
KELLY  MURRAY 
JULIE  NAPIER 
LORI  NICOLL 
ERIK  NIELSEN 
CHRIS  O'ROURKE 
ELAINE  PAMMENTER 
GARY  PATEMAN 
LORRAINE  PATON 
TRICIA  PELLA 
DEANNA  PERRELLA 
TONY  PHILLIPS 
DANE  PIERRE 


JAMES  RIPLEY 
DIANE  RITCHIE 
KIRA  ROWAT 
CHERYL  RUSSELL 
SHARON  SAXON 
JENNIFER  SHEPHERD 
JONATHAN  SHERBINO 
MICHAEL  SMILEY 
LINDSEY  SMITH 
JENNIFER  STANLEY 
JULIE  STARK 
CHRIS  STOCOVAZ 
STEPHEN  STOOSE 
VALERIE  STRATHDEE 
SARA  SWITZMAN 
CHRISTINE  TABBERT 
LISA  TAYLOR 
DAVID  TAYOR 
VANESSA-GISELA  TSENG 
RICHARD  VOLLANS 
LISAWEPPLER 
ANNEWOOLSTENCROFT 
VICKI  WATT 

SUSAN-MARY  WRAIGHT 
SUSAN  WURTS 


ELIZABETH  PLOWRIGHT  ERI YAMADA 


SEAN  POWER 
CHANTAL  PREVOST 
JULIE  PRUDHOMME 
TERESA  PYNENBURG 
JASON  REA 
JOANNE  RIESBERRY 


THERESA  YARYMOWICH 
PETER-MICHAELYUNGBLUT 


...  GOOD  LUCK  ON 
YOUR  EXAMS. 


STUDENT 

SPEAK 

by  Justin  Diggle 


Ambassadors  earn  kudos 


President  Mordechai  Rozanski  and  the  Liaison  Office  expressed 
their  appreciation  to  U of  G’s  student  ambassadors  at  a reception 
March  29  at  the  Faculty  Club. 

“We  wanted  to  let  the  students  know  that  their  efforts  were 
appreciated,”  says  liaison  officer  Mary  Haggarty,  co-ordinator  of 
the  student  ambassador  program. 

Student  ambassadors  are  volunteers  who  travel  to  their  former 
high  schools  to  tell  Grade  13  students  about  life  at  U of  G and 
make  them  feel  more  comfortable  about  the  prospect  of  attending 
university,  says  Haggarty. 

More  than  1 60  students  participated  in  the  program  this  year, 
visiting  more  than  1 10  high  schools.  Other  ambassadors  partici- 
pated in  Campus  Days  during  College  Royal,  greeting  and  help- 
ing campus  visitors.  This  year’s  ambassador  program  is  the 
largest  to  date,  she  says. 

The  ambassador  program  complements  U of  G’s  winter  liaison 
program,  says  Haggarty.  “By  having  volunteers  go  back  to  their 
high  schools,  some  work  is  taken  off  the  liaison  officers.” 

High  school  guidance  counsellors  praise  the  program,  saying 
students  enjoy  having  their  former  peers  describe  university  life 
to  them.  Many  ambassadors  go  on  to  become  peer  helpers  or 
liaison  officers  themselves. 

For  anyone  interested  in  participating  in  the  student  ambassador 
program,  the  application  drive  will  be  held  in  the  fall  semester. 

Peer  helper  program 
marks  10th  anniversary 

U of  G’s  peer  helper  program  marked  its  10th  anniversary  April 
9 with  a workshop  and  banquet.  Peer  helpers  old  and  new  gathered 
to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  a group  that  has  grown  from  12 
students  in  1984  to  more  than  100  today. 

The  peer  helper  program  operates  out  of  the  Counselling  and 
Student  Resource  Centre  (CSRC).  Peer  helpers  perform  a variety 
of  tasks  related  to  students  in  16  areas  across  campus,  including 
the  Connection  Desk,  Wellness  Centre  and  the  Central  Student 
Association,  as  well  as  the  CSRC. 

The  program  has  become  an  integral  part  of  all  these  unit’s 
operations,  says  peer  helper  co-ordinator  Laurie  Schnarr. 

All  peer  helpers  undergo  extensive  training  and  receive  an 
honorarium  for  their  work.  Schnarr  says  the  program  isn’t  in- 
tended to  teach  individuals  to  “counsel  or  tutor,”  but  rather  to 
learn  about  student  development  theory,  resources  and  commu- 
nication skills. 

The  program  has  proven  popular.  This  past  year,  the  CSRC 
received  more  than  300  applications  for  60  positions.  In  addition, 
the  program  has  served  as  a model  for  similar  projects  at  other 
universities,  most  recently  at  McMaster. 

The  application  period  for  fall  peer  helper  positions  was  re- 
cently completed,  but  there  may  still  be  some  openings  for  the 
spring  semester.  Anyone  interested  in  obtaining  more  informa- 
tion about  the  program  should  visit  the  Connection  Desk  on  Level 
3 of  the  University  Centre. 

Student  senators  elected 

Recent  student  elections  for  undergraduate  seats  on  Senate  re- 
sulted in  the  appointment  of  consumer  studies  student  Karen 
Gleason,  family  studies  student  Lisa  Taylor  and  environmental 
science  student  Yolanda  Wiersma. 

Wiersma,  a second-year  student,  is  no  stranger  to  Senate.  She 
recently  completed  two  terms  on  the  academic  governing  body, 
serving  on  the  executive  committee  and  student  petitions  com- 
mittee, as  well  as  acting  as  vice-chair  of  the  student  caucus. 

The  race  for  the  two  applied  science  positions  was  tight.  The 
first  seat  went  to  Gleason,  a third-year  student,  but  a tie  between 
second-year  consumer  studies  student  Rachel  Reynolds  and 
Taylor,  a third-year  student,  had  to  be  decided  according  to  a 
procedure  set  down  in  Senate  bylaws.  The  chair  of  the  Senate 
Bylaws  Committee  tossed  a coin,  and  Taylor  was  proclaimed  the 
winner. 

Gleason,  Taylor  and  Wiersma  join  the  other  college  repre- 
sentatives, who  were  all  acclaimed.  BA  reps  are  Scott  Allen,  Paul 
Guy,  Anders  McKenzie.  Laura  Beattie  and  Karen  Schuur.  B.Sc. 
senators  are  Kevin  Belluz,  Natalie  Kontakos,  Jason  Davis, 
Christian  Baldauf  and  Sheryl  Lee.  B.Comm.  students  will  be 
represented  by  Stephen  Cracknell  and  Hamendra  Arora. 

OAC  reps  are  David  Hayter  and  Darryl  Finnigan,  with  Sarah 
Meharg  representing  the  School  of  Landscape  Architecture  and 
Sharlene  Johnston,  the  School  of  Engineering.  Iyad  Abbas  was 
acclaimed  by  human  kinetics  students;  Kevin  Moore  represents 
general  studies.  □ 
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The  music  plays  on! 


Guelph  Spring  Festival  gets  set  for  27  th  season 


Foot-stomping  Irish  folk  mu- 
sic, ballet  with  a difference 
and  free  concerts  add  spice  to  the 
menu  of  classical  music,  jazz, 
folk  and  dance  planned  for  the 


1994  Guelph  Spring  Festival 
April  29  to  May  15. 

Opening  night  brings  Viva 
Venezia,  a tribute  to  three  centu- 
ries of  music  inspired  by  Venice, 
to  Chalmers  United 
Church.  Sharing  in  the 
gala  are  the  25-voice 
Renaissance  Singers, 
the  Great  Lakes  Brass 
Quintet,  baritone 
Christopher  Trakas  and 
pianist  Jamie  Parker. 

Other  highlights  in- 
clude a tribute  to 
Charlie  Chaplin  by  the 
Alice  Artzt  Guitar  Trio 
May  13,  an  evening 
with  the  Ed  Bickert  Jazz 
Quartet  May  5 and  an 
evening  of  dance  and 
music  with  Ballet  Jor- 
gen,  the  Canadian 
Chamber  Ensemble  and 
percussionist  Beverley 
Johnston  May  8. 

Keeping  with  the 
community  spirit  of  the 
festival,  there  will  also 


The  Gryphon  Trio  — pianist  Jamie 
Parker,  left,  violinist  Annalee  Patipataak- 
oon  and  cellist  Roman  Borys  — perform 
music  by  Dvorak  April  30. 


be  more  than  30  free  mini-recit- 
als hosted  throughout  the  city 
featuring  festival  fringe  artists 
and  the  annual  block  party  in  St. 
George’s  Square  May  14  from 
1 1 a.m.  to  4 p.m. 

Among  the  other  performances 
on  this  year’s  program  are: 

■ The  music  of  Antonin 
Dvorak,  featuring  the  Renais- 
sance Singers,  the  Gryphon 
Trio,  violist  Rennie  Regehr 
and  Trakas  April  30. 

■ The  Trio  Amici  with  violist 
Rivka  Golani  May  1. 

■ Soprano  Nancy  Argenta  and 
pianist  Andre  Laplante  May  6. 

■ “Boy’s  Night  Out”  with  bari- 
tone Daniel  Lichti  and  tenor 
Darryl  Edwards  singing  the 
music  of  Broadway  May  7. 

■ Hans  Christian  Andersen’s 
The  Snow  Queen  with  the  Ca- 
nadian Children’s  Opera  Cho- 
rus May  7. 

■ The  Edward  Johnson  Music 
Competition  May  9 and  10, 
with  a performance  by  the 
winners  May  1 1. 


Shari  Saunders  and  Benjamin  Butterfield,  members  of  Opera  Atelier, 
perform  May  15. 


■ The  Irish  Descendants  May 
14. 

■ Opera  Atelier  May  15. 

Ticket  prices  range  from  $8  to 

$30.  Packages  for  either  Friday 


or  Sunday  night  performances 
are  also  available. 

For  tickets  or  more  informa- 
tion, call  the  festival  box  office 
at  821-7570.  □ 


Wheat  improvement  a success  in  China 


by  Margaret  Boyd 
University  Communications 

The  success  of  a project  aimed  at 
improving  spring  wheat  yields  in 
China’s  Heilongjiang  Province 
has  surprised  the  U of  G faculty 
involved.  An  impressive  25-per- 
cent increase  in  yield  was  achieved 
in  wheat  that  already  had  high 
yields  during  the  three-year  joint 
Canadian-Chinese  project. 

“There  was  no  single  item  or 
criterion  that  made  the  advance,” 
says  Prof.  Neal  Stoskopf,  one  of 
three  Department  of  Crop  Science 
faculty  involved  in  the  project, 
which  ran  from  1990  to  1993. 

Stoskopf,  Prof.  Ed  Gamble  and 
Prof.  Rick  Upfold  spent  several 
weeks  in  China  each  year  of  the 
project  to  observe  plots,  discuss 
results  and  progress  and  make 
plans. 

They  worked  on  the  project  with 
both  the  private  and  state-farm 
sectors. 

Improve  quality 

The  goals  of  the  project  — along 
with  improving  yield  — were  to 
improve  milling  and  baking  qual- 
ity, encourage  sustainability  of  the 
cropping  system  and  introduce 
wheat  varieties,  including  winter 
wheat  strains.  The  project  was 
funded  by  Heilongjiang  Province 
with  some  support  from  the  Chi- 
nese government. 


The  most  significant  changes  in 
production  practices  resulting 
from  the  project  were: 

■ an  increase  in  nitrogen  fertilizer 
rate; 

■ a reduction  in  the  amount  of 
nitrogen  fertilizer  mixed  with 
the  seed  at  seeding; 

■ the  use  of  a new  variety  called 
Xinkehan  9; 

■ the  use  of  cleaned,  graded  seed; 
improved  weed  control;  and 

■ reduction  in  tillage. 

Varieties  compared 

Model  field  production  and 
small-plot  trials  were  conducted 
from  1990  to  1992.  Wheat  varie- 
ties were  grown  on  a large-field 
basis  of  40  to  80  hectares,  depend- 
ing on  the  locations  and  year,  then 
compared  with  traditional  produc- 
tion practices. 

Quality  will  be  improved  by  in- 
corporating genes  of  high-quality 
Canadian  wheat,  says  Stoskopf. 
Canadian  wheat  varieties  are  far 
superior  in  quality  than  Chinese 
ones  under  Chinese  conditions, 
but  breeding  work  will  take  sev- 
eral years. 

A rotation  and  sustainability 
system  using  an  underseeded 
cover  crop  to  fix  nitrogen  and  re- 
duce erosion  and  degradation  was 
encouraged.  And  the  successful 
introduction  of  winter  wheat  — a 
new  concept  to  the  Chinese  — 
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gave  another  25-per-cent  increase 
in  yield  over  spring  wheat  in  areas 
with  sufficient  snow  cover.  This 
was  achieved  by  a stubble  mulch 
system. 

The  overall  success  of  the  pro- 
ject has  not  gone  unnoticed,  says 
Stoskopf.  Last  summer  at  a con- 
ference in  Beijing,  it  was  advo- 
cated as  a model. 

Heilongjiang  Province  in  the 
north  of  China  is  known  as  the 
country’s  breadbasket.  Wheat  is 
the  second-largest  crop  next  to 
soybeans  and  is  exported  through- 
out China  from  Heilongjiang. 

This  June,  a new  project  will 
begin  on  the  loess  plains  of  Gansu 
Province. 

Stoskopf  says  the  goal  in  this 
dryland  region  is  to  develop  a pro- 
duction system  for  spring  wheat 
that  will  enhance  yield  stability 
under  stress  conditions,  increase 
grain  yield  and  quality,  and  be 
sustainable  in  this  ecologically 
fragile  area. 

Gansu  is  one  of  the  poorer  prov- 
inces in  China,  and  reliability  of 
the  food  supply  is  important. 
Time  will  tell  if  the  Guelph  team 
can  make  any  contribution  to  this 
region,  he  says.  □ 
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VISITOR 


British  chemist  to  speak 


Harold  Kroto  of  the  School  of 
Chemistry  and  Molecular  Sci- 
ences at  the  University  of  Sussex 
in  Brighton,  England,  is  Winegard 
Visiting  Lecturer  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Chemistry  and  Biochem- 
istry next  week. 

A PhD  graduate  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Sheffield,  Kroto  spent  two 
years  as  a postdoctoral  fellow  at 
the  National  Research  Council  in 
Ottawa  and  a year  at  Bell  Tele- 
phone Laboratories  in  New  Jersey 
before  joining  the  faculty  of  the 
University  of  Sussex. 

He  was  named  a Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society  in  1990  and  the 
following  year  was  appointed  a 
Royal  Society  research  professor. 
Kroto’ s work  has  included  com- 
bining information  from  micro- 
wave,  photoelectron  and  infrared 
spectroscopy  in  the  study  of  novel 
compounds,  particularly  those  in- 
volving multiple  bonds  between 
first-  and  second-row  elements. 

He  is  the  author  of  Molecular 


Rotation  Spectra  and  was  instru- 
mental in  discovering  long-chain 
cyanopolyynes  in  the  dark  clouds 
of  interstellar  space.  This  work 
led  to  what  he  is  best  known  for, 
his  leading  role  in  the  1985  dis- 
covery of  C60,  often  referred  to  as 
buckminsterfullerene,  and  its  pro- 
duction,  structural  charac- 
terization and  reactions. 

Kroto’s  most  recent  work  on 
fullerenes  will  be  the  focus  of 
three  public  lectures  he  will  give 
on  campus.  All  begin  at  2 p.m.  in 
Room  103  of  the  University  Cen- 
tre. 

On  April  18,  he  discusses  “The 
Downfall  of  the  Double-Bond 
Rule.”  On  April  20,  the  topic  is 
“C6o:  Buckminsterfullerene,  the 
Celestial  Sphere  That  Fell  to 
Earth."  His  final  talk  will  explore 
“Chemistry,  Physics  and  Materi- 
als Science  of  Fullerenes." 

The  April  18  talk  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  an  informal  reception  in 
the  Faculty  Club.  □ 
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• Delivered  right  to  your  cooler 
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• Water  comes  from  a 950  ft. 
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NOTICES 


Celtic  music 

Brigand  performs  Celtic  folk  mu- 
sic April  14  at  8 p.m.  at  the  Theatre 
on  the  Grand  in  Fergus.  Tickets  are 
$12  at  the  door  or  $10  in  advance 
at  The  Bookshelf,  Looney  Tunes 
or  the  theatre  box  office,  787-5430. 

Secretary  briefing 

The  Exempt  Executive  Committee 
will  present  the  American  Man- 
agement Association’s  annual  sec- 
retaries’  briefing  via  tele- 
conference network  April  27  at  1 
p.m.  in  Room  103  of  the  Univer- 
sity Centre.  Register  for  this  event 
for  secretaries  and  office  support 
staff  by  calling  Julie  Hutchins  at 
Ext.  2108. 

It’s  a cover-up 

“Not  Just  Another  Bed  Cover- 
ing...," the  first  exhibit  of  wall 
hangings  and  quilts  by  the  Royal 
City  Quilters  Guild,  runs  from 
April  18  to  May  23  at  the  Guelph 
Civic  Museum. 

Walk  for  AIDS 

The  AIDS  Committee  is  staging  a 
10-kilometre  walk  for  AIDS  May 
1.  To  participate  in  the  walk  or 
make  a pledge,  call  the  committee 
at  763-8125. 

OISE  symposium 

The  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in 
Education  is  holding  a symposium 
on  poverty  May  17  at  Humber  Col- 
lege. On  May  16,  Rubin  “Hurri- 
cane" Carter,  who  spent  20  years 
in  prison  for  three  murders  he 
didn’t  commit,  will  speak  at  7 p.m. 
in  the  OISE  auditorium  in  Toronto. 
For  information  about  Carter’s 
talk,  call  the  OISE  Bookstore  at 
416-923-6641,  Ext.  6012.  For  in- 


formation about  the  conference, 
call  Peter  Maybury  at  416-675- 
31 11,  Ext.  3251. 

The  riverlands 

The  April  24  meeting  of  the  Wel- 
lington County  Historical  Society 
will  feature  a video  presentation 
called  The  Riverlands,  a look  at  the 
heritage  of  the  Grand  River  sys- 
tem. The  presentation  is  a joint  ef- 
fort with  the  Puslinch  Historical 
Society.  The  meeting  begins  at 
2:30  p.m.  at  the  Aberfoyle  Com- 
munity Centre.  Admission  is  free. 

The  art  of  wine 

‘Technology  for  the  Home  Wine- 
maker,” a comprehensive  course  in 
the  craft,  runs  from  May  3 to  June 
28  on  campus.  Cost  is  $374.50  (in- 
cluding GST).  For  information  or 
to  register,  call  Continuing  Educa- 
tion at  Ext.  3956. 

Volunteer  workshop 

The  1 3th  annual  Mannie  Bimbaum 
Volunteer  Workshop  is  April  25 
from  8 a.m.  to  12:15  p.m.  in  Peter 
Clark  Hall.  Call  Guelph  Informa- 
tion at  821-0632  to  register  or  for 
information. 

Secretaries  meet 
The  Guelph  chapter  of  Profes- 
sional Secretaries  International 
will  mark  Secretaries’  Week  April 
19  at  the  Cutten  Club.  Dinner  at 
6:30  p.m.  will  be  followed  by 
Patsy  Marshall  of  Train  on  Track 
discussing  “Make  Sense  of  Humor 
in  the  Workplace.”  Call  Ext.  4415 
for  more  information. 

A comedy  tonight 

Around  the  World  in  90  Minutes,  a 
musical  comedy  featuring  songs 
from  Broadway  musicals,  is  the 


GRAD  NEWS 


The  final  oral  examination  of  Paul 
Kron,  an  M.Sc.  candidate  in  the 
Department  of  Botany,  is  April  14 
at  1 p.m.  in  Room  31 4 of  the  Axel- 
rod Building.  His  thesis  is  "Con- 
straints on  the  Use  of  an 
Architecture  Model  in  Describing 
Sexual  and  Vegetative  Interactions 
in  Iris  Versicolor  L."  His  adviser  is 
Prof.  Steven  Stewart. 

The  final  PhD  examination  of 
Zhiming  Yao.  Department  of 
Food  Science,  is  April  18  at  10 
a.m.  in  Animal  Science  and  Nutri- 
tion 002.  Title  of  the  thesis  is 
"Modelling  and  Simulation  of 
Mass  Transfer  in  Osmotic  Dey- 
dration  Processes.”  The  adviser  is 
Prof.  Marc  Le  Maguer. 

The  final  M.Sc.  examination  of 
Janet  Douglas,  Biomedical  Sci- 
ences, is  April  18.  The  seminar 
presentation  is  at  9 a.m.  in  OVC 
1642  at  9 a.m.,  followed  by  the 
defence  in  OVC  3648.  Her  thesis 
is  “Demineralized  Bone  Matrix 
Implantation  in  Horses."  Profs. 
Andrew  Clarke  and  Shigeto 
Yamashiro  are  her  advisers. 

The  final  examination  of  MLA 
candidate  Murray  Kopp,  School 
of  Landscape  Architecture,  is 
April  20  at  10  a.m.  in  Room  204 
of  the  school.  His  thesis  is  “An 


Analysis  of  Vegetation  Biomass 
Spatial  Pattern  for  Application  in 
Optimizing  Ecological  Integrity 
in  Landscapes."  His  adviser  is 
Prof.  Robert  Brown. 

The  final  examination  of  Adam 
Davey,  an  M.Sc.  candidate  in  the 
Department  of  Family  Studies,  is 
April  20  at  10  a.m.  in  FACS  233. 
His  thesis  is  “On  the  Economy  of 
Class  Relationships:  Reciprocity 
and  Exchange  Across  the  Adult 
Life  Span."  The  adviser  is  Prof. 
Joan  Norris. 

The  final  examination  of  PhD 
candidate  Filippo  Miglior,  Ani- 
mal and  Poultry  Science,  is  April 
21  at  9:10  a.m.  in  Animal  Science 
and  Nutrition  141.  Miglior’s  the- 
sis is  “Impact  of  Inbreeding  on 
Dairy  Cattle."  His  adviser  is  Prof. 
Ted  Burnside. 

The  final  examination  of 
Yuyuan  Zhao,  a PhD  candidate 
in  the  Department  of  Animal  and 
Poultry  Science,  is  April  22  at 
9:10  a.m.  in  Animal  Science  and 
Nutrition  141.  Zhao’s  thesis  is 
“Factors  Involved  in  Ca  in  Bovine 
Spermatozoa."  Prof.  Mary  Buhr  is 
the  adviser. 

Interested  members  of  the  Uni- 
versity community  are  invited  to 
attend.  □ 


next  production  of  the  Not  So 
Grand  Players  May  3 1 to  June  4 at 
the  Theatre  on  the  Grand  in  Fergus. 
Tickets  are  $7  at  Pond’s  Camera. 

Watercolor  exhibit 

Retired  English  professor  Allan 
Austin’s  30th  annual  exhibition  of 
watercolors  continues  until  April 
23  at  the  Framing  and  Art  Centre. 

Benefit  casino 

A Casino  Night  held  March  21  in 
Prairie  Hall  raised  more  than  $900 
for  Guelph  Women  in  Crisis.  The 
event  was  sponsored  by  the  South 
Residence  halls  of  Interhall  Coun- 
cil, Esso  and  Woolworth’s  of  Can- 
ada. Winners  of  the  major  prizes 
were  Brad  Whittick  of  Mills  Hall, 
who  won  a trip  to  New  York  City, 
and  Julie  Snyder  of  Prairie  Hall, 
who  won  a weekend  at  Deerhurst 
Lodge  in  the  Muskokas. 

Tempestuous  art 

Guelph  artist  Ian  Cauthery’s  col- 
lection of  drawings  and  collages 
inspired  by  the  Shakespearean 
play  The  Tempest  are  on  display  at 
the  Service  Hardware  Gallery  until 
April  30. 

Billet  needed 

The  Guelph  local  committee  of 
Canadian  Crossroads  International 


requires  a billet  immediately  for  a 
Nigerian  woman  who  is  coming  to 
Guelph  to  do  volunteer  work  in  the 
community  as  she  leams  about  Ca- 
nadian culture.  For  more  informa- 
tion, call  Diane  Wood  at  Ext.  49 12. 

Ring  ceremony 

The  Mac-FACS  Alumni  Associa- 
tion held  its  annual  ring  ceremony 
and  reception  last  month  for  FACS 
students  graduating  this  year. 
Eighty  students  attended  the  event. 

Bovine  symposium 

A symposium  on  acute  bovine  vi- 
rus diarrhea  (BVD)  will  be  held 
April  16  from  9 a.m.  to  3:30  p.m. 
in  the  OVC  Lifetime  Learning 
Centre.  Speakers  will  discuss  the 
pathology  and  epidemiology  of 
BVD  outbreaks  in  Ontario  in  1 993 
and  disease-control  strategies. 
Cost  is  $20.  For  more  information, 
contact  Jim  Fairless,  president  of 
the  Ontario  Association  of  Bovine 
Practitioners,  322  Main  Street  N., 
Mount  Forest  NOG  2L2.  The  sym- 
posium is  sponsored  by  Boehrin- 
ger  Ingelheim. 

Founders’  Day 

Celebrate  Guelph’s  Founders’ 
Day  at  the  Guelph  Civic  Museum 
April  23  from  1 :30  to  4 p.m.  The 
afternoon  will  feature  children’s 


activities  and  performances  by 
Guelph’s  Italian  community.  Ad- 
mission is  free. 

Study  abroad 

The  University  of  Calgary  will  of- 
fer two  semester-abroad  programs 
in  the  fall  — to  Universidad  Na- 
cional  Autonoma  de  Mexico  in 
Mexico  City  and  to  the  University 
of  Economics  in  Prague.  Courses 
will  be  taught  by  local  faculty  and 
will  run  from  September  to  De- 
cember. Application  deadline  is 
May  1 . For  more  information,  con- 
tact Glynn  Hunter,  403-220-5581, 
e-mail  ghunter@ucdasvml . 
admin.ucalgary.ca.  □ 


Telephone  books  and  campus 
directories  can  be  recycled. 
Call  the  waste-management 
co-ordinator  at  Ext  2054  to 
find  out  how. 


CLASSIFIEDS 


FOR  SALE  FOR  RENT  WANTED 


1983  Nissan  Sentra,  two-door  sedan, 
five-speed,  reliable,  well  maintained 
and  serviced,  new  stereo  system,  cer- 
tifiable condition,  price  negotiable, 
Dave,  823-0571 . 

Large  and  extra  large  dog  crates,  raw- 
hide  products  and  pet  foods,  Central 
Animal  Facility,  Ext.  4309. 

Canadian  Opera  Company  Sunday 
matinee  tickets,  share  our  subscription 
with  us,  pair  of  tickets  to  three  operas: 
La  Bohdme,  Don  Pasquale  and  Blue- 
beard's Caslle/Erwartung,  824-9927. 

Three-bedroom  brick  bungalow,  possi- 
ble fourth  bedroom,  finished  rec  room 
with  three-piece  bath,  central  vac,  dish- 
washer, water  softener,  two-tier  cedar 
deck,  well-established  neighborhood, 
close  to  schools  and  parks,  837-2205. 

1982  Oldsmobile  98,  loaded,  new  ex- 
haust, good  tires,  dependable,  best  of- 
fer, David,  Ext.  77216. 

35-gallon  aquarium,  766-9466. 

1983  Yamaha  550  Maxin,  24,200  kilo- 
metres, new  rear  tire,  exhaust,  battery 
and  chain,  certified,  Ext.  3007  or  576- 
5556  after  5:30  p.m. 


Farm  in  Puslinch  for  sale  $389,000.  24 
acres  of  beautiful  rolling  land,  25  acres 
reforested  in  1975.  Tree  lined  laneway. 
private  setting  classic  farmhouse,  good  bam 
and  dnveshed.  Please  call  Ned  Coates  - 
HOME  LIFE  REALTY.  836-1072 


5 Bedroom  House.  Central 
Location.  Includes  6 major 
appliances,  jacuzzie,  large  yard, 
double  car  garage.  $1200.00 
month  plus  utilities. 

Call  836-1720  anytime. 


Room  in  quiet,  spacious  two-bedroom 
apartment,  private  bathroom,  under- 
ground parking,  laundry,  facilities  in- 
clude sauna,  whirlpool  and  outdoor 
pool,  ideal  for  graduate  student,  avail- 
able May  1 , 763-9966. 

Large  one-bedroom  attic  apartment  in 
clean,  quiet,  elegant  Victorian  home, 
five-minute  walk  to  downtown,  non- 
smoker,  no  pets,  $685  a month  inclu- 
sive, available  May  1,  837-1717. 


WANTED 


Two-bedroom  apartment  for  two  quiet, 
responsible,  female  non-smokers,  one 
employed  full  time,  one  a senior  stu- 
dent, starting  in  September,  Brenda, 
Ext.  76267,  or  Grace,  Ext.  78504. 

Ride  to  share  from  Clifford  to  Guelph 
Monday  to  Friday,  will  share  expenses, 
Cathy,  Ext.  4642. 


Instructors  for  line  dancing,  country 
dancing  and  Tai  Chi  for  fall  and  winter 
semesters,  call  Elaine  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Athletics,  Ext.  6132. 


Utility  trailer,  4'  x 8'  or  larger,  837-2205. 


New/used  Laser  II  sail,  Ext.  6716. 


Responsible  person  to  share  bright 
two-bedroom  apartment  close  to  Uni- 
versity, parking  and  laundry  facilities, 
$300  a month,  823-2659  after  5 p.m. 


Classifieds  is  a free  service  avail- 
able to  staff,  faculty,  students  and 
graduates  of  the  University.  Items 
must  be  submitted  in  writing  by 
Wednesday  at  noon  to  At  Guelph  on 
Level  4 of  the  University  Centre.  For 
more  information,  call  Ext  6581.  □ 


SECURITY  IN  YOUR  RETIREMENT 
REQUIRES  PROFESSIONAL  ADVICE 


BRIGHTSIDE  FINANCIAL 

SERVICES  INC. 


Robert  Denis 

Chartered  Financial  Planner 

At  your  service 


Specializing  in: 
Retirement  Planning 
Estate  Planning 
RRSPs 
RRIFs 

Mutual  Funds 


790  Scottsdale  Drive 
Guelph,  Ont.  NIG  3L8 
Telephone:  (51 9)  821  -8246 
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CALENDAR 


THURSDAY,  APRIL  14 

Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre  - 
The  annual  Juried  Art  Exhibition 
runs  until  May  1. 

Landscape  Architecture  Confer- 
ence - This  fourth  annual  event  fea- 
tures graduate  student  displays  and 
runs  from  noon  to  5 p.m.  in  the 
Arboretum  Centre. 

Microbiology  Seminar  - Philip 
Rather  of  Case  Western  Reserve 
University  in  Cleveland  considers 
“Cell-to-Cell  Communication  and 
Regulation  of  the  Aminoglycoside 
2’-N-Acetyltransferase  in  Provi- 
dencia  Stiiartii  at  1 2: 1 0 p.m.  in  Ani- 
mal Science  and  Nutrition  141. 

Crop  Science  Seminar  - "Nitrogen 
Cycling  and  Dynamics  of  Tall 
Grass  Prairie"  is  the  subject  of 
David  Wedin  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  at  1 p.m.  in  Crop  Science 
116. 

Economics  Seminar  - Lonnie 
Magee  of  McMaster  University 
gives  “Some  Examples  of  Gibbs 
Sampling”  at  4 p.m.  in  MacKinnon 
132. 

Art  Lecture  - Macdonald  Stewart 
Art  Centre  program  co-ordinator 
Steve  Robinson  discusses  “The 
Building  Makes  the  Man:  Architec- 
tural Image  Making  in  19th-Cen- 
tury Canada"  at  7 p.m.  at  the  centre. 
Cost  is  $6. 

Lecture  - The  Campus  Ministry 
and  Harcourt  United  Church  are 
sponsoring  a talk  by  priest  and 
therapist  Ralph  Richmond  on  heal- 
ing family  pain  through  working 
with  dreams  at  7:30  p.m.  inUC442. 

Lecture  - Dudley  Laws  and  Dari 
Meade,  founding  members  of  the 
Black  Action  Defence  Committee, 
speak  on  “Ontario  Racism:  Blacks 
and  the  Police"  at  noon  in  the  UC 
courtyard. 

Drama  - The  Department  of 
Drama’s  final  production  of  the 
winter  semester,  A Trick  to  Catch 
the  Old  One  by  Thomas  Middleton, 
continues  at  the  Inner  Stage.  Di- 
rected by  Prof.  Paul  Mulholland,  it 
runs  nightly  at  8 p.m.  until  April  16. 


WORSHIP 


Catholic  mass  is  celebrated  Sun- 
days at  10:10  a.m.  in  Thombrough 
100.  The  ecumenical  Open  Door 
Church  meets  Sundays  at  7 p.m.  in 
UC  442. 

Midweek  — A Time  with  God,  a 
meditative  service,  is  Wednesdays 
at  12:10  p.m.  in  UC  533. 

On  Thursdays,  Women’s  Spiritu- 
ality begins  at  12:10p.m.  in  UC335 
and  the  Lutheran  Lunch  Bunch 
meets  at  noon  in  UC  444. 

Womanspirit  runs  Fridays  at 
12:10  p.m.  in  UC533. 

Guelph  Chinese  Christian  Fellow- 
ship will  hold  a worship  night  of 
singing  and  sharing  April  15  from 
6:30  to  8:30  p.m.  in  UC  103. 

“Rites  of  Passage”  is  the  theme  of 
the  service  April  17  at  10:30  a.m.  at 
the  Guelph  Unitarian  Fellowship  on 
Harris  Street  at  York  Road.  Every- 
one is  welcome. 

Multifaith  calendar 

In  Hinduism,  April  20  is 
Ramanavami,  the  celebration  of  the 
birthday  of  Rama,  the  seventh  in- 
carnation of  the  God  Vishnu. 

In  Baha’i,  April  2 1 is  the  first  day 
of  Ridvan,  commemorating  the  12 
days  that  Baha’u’llah  spent  in  the 
garden  of  Ridvan  in  the  last  days  of 
his  exile  in  Baghdad.  On  the  first, 
ninth  and  1 2th  days  of  Ridvan.  work 
is  suspended. 

In  Jainism.  April  22  is  Mahavira- 
jayanti,  a celebration  of  the  birthday 
of  Lord  Mahavira.  the  24th  Tirt- 
hankara. 

Reprinted  with  the  permission  of 
Canadian  Ecumenical  Action.  3 


Tickets  are  $9  at  the  UC  box  office. 

FRIDAY,  APRIL  15 

Biomedical  Sciences  Seminar  - 
Graduate  student  Nancy  Rumph 
talks  about  "Cryobiology  of  In  Vi- 
tro-Derived  Bovine  Embryos  with 
Reduced  Cell  Number”  at  noon  in 
OVC  1642. 

Music  Lecture  - “How  Jazz  Began: 
The  19th-Century  Origins  of  Jazz” 
is  the  topic  of  Lawrence  Gushee  of 
the  University  of  Illinois  at  Urbana- 
Champaign  at  3 p.m.  in  MacKinnon 
107. 

Economics  Seminar  - Murray 
Frank  of  UBC  discusses  “The  Ca- 
nadian Election  Stock  Market"  at  4 
p.m.  in  MacKinnon  132. 

SUNDAY,  APRIL  17 

Arboretum  - In  the  hopes  that 
spring  is  here  to  stay,  join  a walk 
through  the  season’s  delights,  leav- 
ing from  the  nature  centre  at  2 p.m. 

MONDAY,  APRIL  18 

Arboretum  - An  information  night 
for  people  interested  in  volunteer- 
ing at  the  Arboretum  begins  at  7 
p.m.  at  the  Arboretum  Centre.  Staff 
will  be  on  hand  to  outline  opportu- 
nities and  answer  questions.  For 
more  information,  call  Ext.  2201  or 
4110. 

TUESDAY,  APRIL  19 

Animal  and  Poultry  Science 
Seminar  - Graduate  student  Emeka 
Okere  examines  the  “Effects  of  Ex- 
ogenous Porcine  Somatotropin  and 
Insulin  on  Conceptus  Development 
in  Gilts”  at  1 1:10  a.m.  in  Animal 
Science  141. 

WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  20 

Biochemistry  Seminar  - Graduate 
student  Deryck  Persaud  of  the  De- 
partment of  Food  Science  discusses 
“Studies  on  the  Conformations  of 


Adsorbed  Proteins"  at  12:10  p.m.  in 
MacNaughton  222. 

Plant  Biology  Seminar  - “Guns 
and  Butter:  The  Nitrogen  Costs  of 
an  Induced  Plant  Defence”  is  the 
topic  of  Ian  Baldwin  of  the  State 
University  of  New  York  at  Buffalo 
at  3 p.m.  in  Axelrod  1 17. 

THURSDAY,  APRIL  21 

Art  Lecture  - “A  Client's  Archi- 
tect: A.F.  Dunlop  in  Montreal  at  the 
Turn  of  the  Century”  is  the  topic  of 
Macdonald  Stewart  An  Centre  pro- 
gram co-ordinator  Steve  Robinson 
at  7 p.m.  at  the  centre.  Cost  is  $6. 

FRIDAY,  APRIL  22 

Biomedical  Sciences  Seminar  - 
Graduate  student  Kwasi  Bugyei  ex- 
amimes  “The  Study  of  the  Chicken 
Egg  as  a Pharmakinetic  Model”  at 
noon  in  Biomedical  Sciences  1642. 

SUNDAY,  APRIL  24 

Arboretum  - On  this  week’s  Sun- 
day afternoon  walk,  you  can  listen 
to  the  amorous  sounds  of  the  many 
frog  inhabitants  of  the  Arboretum. 
The  walk  leaves  at  2 p.m.  from  the 
nature  centre. 


TUESDAY,  APRIL  26 

Animal  and  Poultry  Science 
Seminar  - Graduate  student  Nilson 
Broring  discusses  "Relationships 
Between  Body  Condition  Score  and 
Ultrasonic  Back-Fat  Measurements 
in  Beef  Cows”  at  1 1:10  a.m.  in  Ani- 
mal Science  306. 


WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  27 

Catch  a glimpse  of  the  male  wood- 
cock’s  mating  flight  display  over 
the  Arboretum  wetlands  at  7:30 
p.m.  Register  for  this  special  walk 
with  naturalist  Chris  Earley  by  call- 
ing Ext.  41 10  by  April  20.  Cost  is 
$9. 


photography  by.  . . 

TED  CARTER 

Slides  and  Prints 

Teaching,  Research,  Conferences, 
Award  Banquets,  Sports,  Weddings 

For  free  pick-up  and  delivery 
Call  Ted  at  821-5905 


S 


Tucker-Johnson  Limited 


□ Sales,  Leasing,  Parts  & Service 

□ Golf,  GTI,  Jetta,  Passat,  Cabriolet, 

Corrado,  Eurovan 

□ European  delivery  service  available 

□ Courtesy  Shuttle  Service 

FREE ‘ — 10  year  warranty  on  new  Colt  & Jetta 

km  west  of  the  Hanlon  on  Hwy  24 
659  Wellington  St.  W.,  Guelph  ♦ Phone:  824-9150  ♦ FAX:  824-7746 

'Until  the  end  otApTlk  1994 


Sending  A Special  Parcel?  ' 

Need  to  get  som  ething 

\/ 

somewhere  fast? 

X 

COURIER  SERVICE 
MOW  AVAILABLE  - 

/ \ 
■-  1 

At  the  l J . C . Loading  Dock 

For  information,  call  ext.  2618 

Canadian  Criss  Cross 


by  Walter  D.  Feener 


ACROSS 

1.  Pitch  distortion 
4.  Wink  one's 
eyelids 
7.  Finish  lines 
9.  Hood's  weapon 

11.  Capital  of 
Vizcaya 

12.  Dock  worker 

14.  Like  5,7,9,... 

15.  Japanese 
guitars 

17.  Metal  wedge 

18.  Mr.  Ceward 
20.  Regets'  boeks 
22.  Squirm  in  pain 

24.  Sea  eagles 

25.  Visceus  syrup 
27.  Region 

29.  Lab  assistant 
32.  Hot  day 
34.  Medical 
checkup 

36.  CGS  unit 

37.  Commence  a 
toast 

39.  in  the  sky 

40.  Hot  dog 

42.  Handel  opera 

44.  Fear  intensely 

45.  Actor  Hagman 

46.  Part  of  saw 

47.  Fasten  with 
string 


DOWN 

1 . Actor  Gene 

2.  Globe 

3.  Feeble 

4.  Belgian  capital 

5.  Place  for  a 
humerus 

6.  Cruise  movie 

7.  Husbandless 
wife 

8.  Tranquilize 

9.  Century  plant 

10.  River  dams 

11.  Good:  Fr. 

13.  Batting  stat. 

16.  Playhouse 

19.  Liquid  measure 
21.  Mountain  ridge 
23.  Windpipes 

26.  Breakfast  food 

27.  Bitter 

28.  Kenny  or 
Ginger 

30.  Run  out 

31.  Pluvial 


32.  Baste 

33.  Crowd 

35. culpa 

38.  Louver 

41.  Maiden  name 
43.  Dernier 


For  crossword 
solution,  see  page  2. 


Are  You 

Qettinq  the  Most 
For  Your  Money? 


e know  what  it’s  like  to  work  within  tight 
budgets  and  deadlines,  that’s  why  we  offer  ideas  and 
services  to  maximize  each  dollar  you  spend. 

By  combining  our  vast  supply  of  copy-right  free 
graphics,  advanced  technology  and  professional 
expertise,  we  can  design  your  publication  to  achieve 
your  goal,  whether  it  he  to  raise  funds  or  awareness. 
Call  us  or  drop  by  and  we'll  show  you  what  we  can 
do  for  you ! 


And  don't  forget,  when  buying 
services  provided  on  campus  you 
get  results  while  recycling 
funds  within  the  University, 
benefiting  everyone. 


Graphics  & Print  Services 
216  Blackwood  Hall 
on  Trent  Lane  x 2757 
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• 5 FREE  APPLIANCES 

• FULLY  FINISHED  BASEMENTS 

• FABULOUS  RECREATION  CENTRE  & POOL 
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COLLEGE 


This  is  it!  Our  Final  Phase! 

Visit  our  sales  office  today  and  see  why  many  have 
chosen  the  community  lifestyle  that  College  Park  offers. 


Phone:  519-824-1440  Hours:  1:00  pm  - 8 pm  Monday  to  Thursday  • Closed  Fridays.  1 1 :00  am  - 6 pm  weekends 
‘PRICES  AND  SPECIFICATIONS  SUBJECT  TO  CHANGE  WITHOUT  NOTICE.  E&OE,  COMPLETE  DETAILS  AVAILABLE  AT  SALES  CENTRE 

NOT  TO  BE  COMBINED  WITH  ANY  OTHER  OFFER 
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FACT: 

Value  of  Guelph’s  500  graduate 
scholarships:  $2.2  million. 
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FIRST 

GLANCE 

Look  out,  world, 
here  we  come! 

In  the  April  13  issue  of  the 
New  York  Times,  the  Tech- 
nology Triangle  that  Guelph 
forms  with  Kitchener-Wa- 
terloo  and  Cambridge  is 
hailed  as  “a  bright  spot  in 
Canada's  economy.” 

The  article.  “The  Cana- 
dian Triangle  Where  High 
Tech  Reigns/'  describes 
some  of  the  key  players  in- 
volved in  boosting  the  trian- 
gle’s growing  reputation. 

U of  G is  described  as  “a 
heavyweight  in  biological 
and  agricultural  sciences.” 
Langford  Laboratories,  an 
offspring  of  OVC,  also  re- 
ceives a nod. 

Meetings  continue 

A series  of  open  meetings 
for  members  of  the  Univer- 
sity community  to  discuss 
the  reports  of  the  Strategic- 
Planning  Commission  task 
forces  continues  April  20  at 
noon  in  Room  103  of  the 
University  Centre. 

An  April  28  meeting  at  6 
p.m.  at  the  Arboretum  is  in- 
tended for  alumni,  but 
members  of  the  campus 
community  are  welcome  to 
attend.  For  the  April  28 
meeting,  RSVP  to  Ext. 
6541. 

Inside: 

TCoSy  police  forum  a hit 


with  students 3 

Taking  the  bite  out  of 
bee  mites  ......  4 

It's  a record 

achievement!  ....  5 

OMAF  boosts  chair  in 
animal  welfare  ....  8 


Thought  for  the  week 

A great  many  people  think 
they  are  thinking  when  they 
are  merely  rearranging 
their  prejudices. 


William  James 

DOWNTOWN  IP] 

_____  ( ,LL.i.Hi  U«l. 


Zero-deficit  operating  budget  calls 
for  reductions,  difficult  decisions 


by  Sandra  Webster 
University  Communications 

The  Senate  Committee  on  University  Planning 
(SCUP)  was  to  take  the  University’s  prelimi- 
nary 1994/95  Ministry  of  Education  and  Train- 
ing (MET)  operating  budget  to  Senate  April  19 
for  information  and  comment.  The  budget,  re- 
leased to  the  University  community  April  18 
with  SCUP’s  response,  is  a supplement  in  this 
issue  of  At  Guelph. 

The  operating  budget  reflects  the  reduction 
in  transfer  payments  from  the  provincial  gov- 
ernment for  1994/95.  This  includes  $1.4  mil- 
lion for  the  expenditure  control  program, 
$800,000  as  the  University’s  portion  of  the 
grant  reduction  for  additional  qualifications,  a 
$238,000  reduction  in  the  faculty  renewal 
grant  and  removal  of  the  $43 1 ,000  increase  in 
the  access ibility/corridor  grant  that  was  re- 
ceived last  year.  These  reductions  are  over  and 
above  those  related  to  the  social  contract. 

Since  1992/93.  the  University’s  revenue 
budget  has  declined  from  $156.9  million  to  a 
projected  $149.9  million  in  the  coming  year. 
(See  Table  1 in  budget  supplement.) 

Expected  to  balance 

U of  G was  initially  faced  with  a projected 
$3.3-miIlion  deficit  in  the  1994/95  base  MET 
operating  budget.  But  SCUD  supports  expen- 
diture reductions  that  are  expected  to  balance 
the  budget  at  the  end  of  April  1 995,  except  for 
the  temporary  deficits  created  by  the  Cresap 
internal  review  to  restructure  the  non-aca- 
demic units  ($3.4  million  at  the  end  of  ’94/95) 
and  by  implementing  the  special  early  retire- 
ment program  (SERP).  The  balanced  budget 
conforms  to  a di  recti  ve  of  Board  of  Governors. 

Some  $2  million  of  the  $3.3-million  ’94/95 
challenge  will  be  found  mostly  in  one-time 
cuts  to  non-academic  units.  These  come  on  top 
of  base  budget  cuts  of  about  $2.1  million  pre- 
viously determined  as  part  of  the  third  year  of 
the  five-year  plan  that  began  in  1992/93. 

For  1994/95,  five  of  the  seven  colleges  will 
make  an  additional  one-per-cent  discretionary 
reduction  in  their  operating  budgets  for  a total 
of  $700,000.  FACS  and  the  College  of  Social 
Science  will  be  spared  because  SCUP  says 
their  programs  would  be  put  in  jeopardy. 

Savings  and  reallocations  amounting  to 
$1.56  million  will  be  found  in  the  executive 
offices,  the  Office  of  Research,  Student  Af- 
fairs, Financial  and  Administrative  Services, 
Security  Services,  Physical  Resources  and 
Continuing  Education. 

Included  is  a $100,000  reduction  in  the 
$200,000  central  fund  for  buying  or  upgrading 
microcomputer  equipment  used  for  teaching  in 
the  colleges.  (See  section  “Budget  Decreases” 
in  supplement.)  According  to  SCUP,  to  cut 
further  would  jeopardize  the  offering  of  cer- 
tain courses.  SCUP  recommends  that  a com- 
mittee be  created  to  determine  the  distribution 
of  the  remaining  funds. 


U of  G needs  a policy  for  the  systematic 
replacement  of  computing  equipment,  says 
SCUP,  and  the  Strategic-Planning  Commis- 
sion (SPC)  should  address  this  matter.  In  the 
meantime,  SCUP  encourages  units  to  co-ordi- 
nate computer  purchases  so  they  can  benefit 
from  volume  buying. 

To  help  balance  the  budget.  Parking  Admini- 
stration’s accumulated  construction  and  reno- 
vations fund  of  $300,000  will  be  allocated  to 
the  operating  budget.  This  is  in  addition  to  the 
unit's  annual  existing  contribution  of 
$500,000.  This  will  postpone  plans  for  a new 
parking  lot.  In  a bit  of  good  news,  parking  fees 
are  expected  to  be  frozen  for  1994/95. 

President  Mordechai  Rozanski  says  these  are 
tough  times,  but  that  things  could  have  been 
worse.  “We  could  have  been  facing  a $6-mil- 


lion  deficit  if  Queen’s  Park  had  followed 
through  with  the  rumored  $2.5-million  addi- 
tional reductions  to  transfer  payments.” 

Rozanski  says  he  realizes  this  budget  will 
affect  everyone,  but  stresses  that  these  are 
mostly  one-time-only  reductions,  largely  from 
the  administrative  core,  which  will  give 
Guelph  fiscal  breathing  room  until  SPC  can 
bring  more  focus  to  the  institution’s  priorities 
and  financial  structure  and  until  the  base  sav- 
ings related  to  SERP  are  achieved. 

Although  supporting  these  reductions,  SCUP 
says  these  are  difficult  decisions  that  will  af- 
fect unfilled  as  well  as  currently  filled  posi- 
tions and  much-needed  services.  The  cuts  will 
have  a greater  impact  because  they  are  in  ad- 
dition to  reductions  already  under  way  in  the 

See  NEW  on  page  2 


New  on  the  beat 


Constable  Donna  Wilson,  who  earned  her 
BA  in  sociology  from  U of  G in  1993,  is  the 
latest  addition  to  Campus  Police.  She  just 
completed  her  training  at  the  Ontario  Police 
College  in  Aylmer.  The  second  female  officer 


on  campus,  she’s  part  of  the  drive  to  make 
the  police  force  more  representative  of  the 
community  it  serves.  For  more  on  commu- 
nity policing  initiatives,  see  page  3 for  a story 
on  an  interactive  on-line  computer  forum. 

Photo  by  Maurice  Oishi,  University  Communications 


DISCOUNT  BROKERAGE 


Get  the  edge  on  DISCOUNT  BROKERAGE 

84%  in  Commission  Savings.  r-n  CIBC  23  College  Ave.  W.,  G 
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New  initiatives  will  advance  academic 


Farcus 


. . . Don't  draw  on  the  walls!" 


$750.°° 

REBATE 

for  Graduating  Students 

Call  for  details: 

hfeWellin9ton 

W Motors  Ltd. 

in  the  Guelph  Auto  Mall 

822-8950 

Fund  raising 
tops  goal 

Staff  in  University  Affairs  and  De- 
velopment (UA&D)  have  some- 
thing to  celebrate.  The  external  re- 
lations committee  of  Board  of 
Governors  heard  last  week  the  unit 
achieved  109  per  cent  of  its  1993 
fund-raising  goal.  Cash  donations 
of  $5,262  million  were  raised  to- 
wards a goal  of  $4.81  million. 

The  UA&D  team  has  been  led  by 
interim  executive  director  Ken 
Murray  since  late  November. 
President  Mordechai  Rozanski 
says  Murray  has  done  “an  excel- 
lent job”  of  working  with  this 
group  to  finish  a successful  fund- 
raising year  in  1993  and  to  de- 
velop new  programs  and  goals  for 
1994.  Rozanski  also  lauds  the 
work  of  the  many  staff  involved  in 
surpassing  the  fund-raising  goal. 

For  1994,  UA&D’s  overall 
cash-gift  goal  is  $5  million. 

Rozanski  has  also  become  in- 
volved in  the  fund-raising  effort. 
He  and  Marilyn  Robinson,  direc- 
tor of  donor  relations,  have  visited 
more  than  20  corporations  and  in- 
dividuals to  build  relationships 
with  U of  G’s  major  donors  and  to 
pave  the  way  for  future  gifts. 

A new  vice-president  for  UA&D 
is  expected  to  be  in  place  by  the 
end  of  May,  says  Rozanski.  Final 
candidates  are  visiting  campus  to 
meet  with  members  of  B of  G, 
Executive  Group,  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Awards,  deans  and 
involved  faculty  and  staff.  □ 


Continued  from  page  1 
five-year  plan  introduced  in 
1992/93  to  reduce  University  ex- 
penditures by  $14.9  million,  says 
SCUP.  These  have  been  achieved 
mainly  by  eliminating  faculty  and 
staff  positions  through  attrition. 

These  reductions  are  adversely 
affecting  the  quality  of  the  educa- 
tional experience  at  Guelph,  de- 
spite the  best  efforts  of  the  Univer- 
sity community  to  maintain  that 
quality,  says  the  Senate  commit- 
tee in  its  report.  “We  are  now  be- 
ginning to  see  distressing  signs  of 
a general  deterioration  in  equip- 
ment, facilities  and  services.” 

Only  a renewed  commitment  to 
the  university  system  by  the  gov- 
ernment can  reverse  this  under- 
funding,  which  is  seriously  com- 
promising the  quality  of  a uni- 
versity education  and  the  morale 
of  U of  G employees,  SCUP  says. 

Enrolment  increases 

Tuition  fees  will  rise  by  10  per 
cent  in  1994/95,  and  Financial  ad- 
ministrators expect  the  fee  in- 
crease to  boost  University  reve- 
nues by  $3.1  million.  Although 
SCUP  remains  committed  to  the 
University’s  existing  enrolment 
management  policy,  which  would 
see  full-time  undergraduate  num- 
bers drop  to  9.626  by  the  fall  of 
1997,  it  supports  plans  to  admit  an 
additional  70  students  this  fall  in 
engineering  and  the  humanities. 

This  increased  intake  is  ex- 
pected to  bring  in  an  additional 
$140,000,  which  will  be  used  to 
balance  the  operating  budget. 
Nevertheless,  there  will  be  a 
planned  drop  of  630  students 
overall  in  1994/95,  with  a result- 
ing decline  in  tuition  revenues. 

Although  tuition  fees  are  very 
much  a part  of  a university  budget 
picture,  Rozanski  says  he  does  not 
believe  universities  should  bal- 
ance their  budgets  on  the  backs  of 
their  students. 

‘This  matter  is  very  disconcert- 
ing to  our  students,”  he  says.  “Al- 
though I am  sure  they  understand 
the  need  to  pay  their  fair  share,  we 
must  let  them  know  we  are  seek- 
ing new  ways  to  reach  financial 
stability  through  new  revenue 
generation  and  savings  and  effi- 
ciencies. We  will  continue  to  need 
their  help.” 

Along  with  other  university 
presidents,  Rozanski  continues  to 
seek  funding  support  for  students 
and  universities  from  the  govern- 
ment. “I  am  pleased  with  the  con- 
structive attitude  of  our  students,” 
he  says,  "and  we  will  continue  to 
work  with  them  on  this  issue.” 

SCUP  says  it’s  also  concerned 
about  the  province’s  recent  deci- 
sion to  remove  OHIP  funding  for 
foreign  students  and  postdoctoral 
fellows.  The  committee  laments 
that  U of  G is  unable  to  provide 
financial  aid  to  these  students  in 
this  budget. 


SCUP  also  notes  that  no  money 
is  allocated  centrally  in  this 
budget  for  additional  sessional 
teaching  support  for  departments. 
The  committee  anticipates  that 
unless  funds  become  available  in 
the  colleges  or  elsewhere  during 
’94/95,  this  decision  will  result  in 
fewer  courses  being  offered, 
larger  classes  and  more  limited- 
enrolment  courses. 

SCUP  notes  two  areas  where  the 
University  has  little  or  no  control 
over  inflationary  increases  — 
utilities  and  employee  benefits. 

Guelph’s  utility  bill  is  expected 
to  increase  by  $626,000.  SCUP 
recommends  that  Physical  Re- 
sources consider  another  aware- 
ness campaign,  continue  to  apply 
for  energy-efficiency  grants  and 
invest  in  projects  that  incur  up- 
front expenditures  with  a short 
pay-back  period. 

Employee  benefits  are  expected 
to  rise  by  $1 .4  million,  prompting 
SCUP  to  recommend  that  the 
Presidential  Task  Force  On  Non- 
Pension  Benefits  bring  forward 
recommendations  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

Rozanski  says  the  University 
community  shouldn’t  think  it’s 
out  of  the  woods  with  this  budget. 
When  the  social  contract  ends,  it 
will  cause  an  immediate  and  sub- 
stantial increase  in  the  base 
budget  deficit  unless  the  Univer- 
sity reduces  its  expenditures  sig- 
nificantly, says  SCUP. 

At  present,  this  structural  deficit 
is  expected  to  exceed  $9  million  at 
the  end  of  the  social  contract.  It  is 
now  temporarily  covered  by  so- 
cial contract-related  adjustments, 
including  unpaid  leave  days  and 
salary  freezes. 

Head  start  on  problem 

Rozanski  says  he’s  pleased  to 
note  that  SCUP  recognizes  that 
Guelph  has  a head  start  on  this 
problem  because  of  the  strategic- 
planning  process,  because  of  sav- 
ings in  the  special  early  retirement 
program  and  because  the  institu- 
tion is  promoting  appropriate  en- 
trepreneurial activities. 

Units  such  as  Student  Housing 
Services  have  been  operating  on  a 
cost-recovery  basis.  Ancillary 
service  recoveries  have  increased 
from  $4.6  million  in  1989/90  to 
$7.3  million  this  year.  Other  reve- 
nue-generating efforts  are  under 
way  in  fund  raising  (see  story  at 
right),  commercialization  of  Uni- 
versity discoveries  and  continuing 
education  and  distance  education 
programs. 

SCUP  calls  on  SPC  to  consider 
the  base  budget  problem  in  its 
planning.  “I  am  optimistic  that  we 
can  resolve  this,”  says  Rozanski, 
“but  it  is  going  to  take  the  strate- 
gic-planning process,  a successful 
special  early  retirement  program 
and  a careful  analysis  of  our  future 
to  effect  this.” 


The  president  says  he  is  confi- 
dent that  the  University  commu- 
nity will  continue  to  work  colle- 
gi ally  to  achieve  a realistic 
solution  to  these  challenges. 

New  initiatives 

Despite  the  tough  times,  the 
budget  does  contain  a few  new 
initiatives.  Rozanski  commends 
SCUP  for  recognizing  that  the 
University  must  continue  to  invest 
in  efforts  that  will,  on  the  one 
hand,  advance  academic  quality 
and  institutional  values  and,  on 
the  other,  generate  savings,  effi- 
ciencies and  new  revenue.  (See 
section  “Budget  Increases”  in 
supplement.) 

The  new  initiatives  are: 

■ $75,000  to  support  policy  in- 
itiatives and  educational  activi- 
ties related  to  human  rights. 

■ $200,000  to  the  library  to  re- 
spond to  rising  costs  of  journals 
and  books,  to  foster  co-opera- 
tion with  nearby  universities  to 
rationalize  new  acquisitions, 
and  to  establish  a U of  G library 
allocations  formula. 

■ $ 1 00,000  to  the  Registrar’s  Of- 
fice to  buy  a computer  schedul- 
ing package  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  room  allocations, 
cut  the  number  of  course  and 
exam  conflicts,  and  achieve  fu- 
ture expenditure  savings. 

■ $100,000  to  University  Affairs 
and  Development  to  establish  a 
database  system  to  support  new 
fund-raising  activities  in  annual 
giving  and  the  pending  capital 
campaign. 

In  part,  these  initiatives  will  be 
underwritten  by  the  University’s 
contingency  fund,  which  has  been 
reduced  from  $300,000  to 


U of  G’s  central  administrative  ar- 
eas will  come  under  close  scrutiny 
over  the  next  few  months  at  the 
request  of  President  Mordechai 
Rozanski. 

He  has  set  up  a small  committee 
to  review  the  central  administra- 
tive structure  and  advise  on 
changes  that  might  enhance  effi- 
ciency and  effectiveness.  The  fo- 
cus will  be  on  the  functions  of  the 
vice-presidential  areas  reporting 
to  the  president. 

Prof.  Carlton  Gyles,  Veterinary 
Microbiology  and  Immunology, 
and  Doug  Dodds,  a member  of 
Board  of  Governors,  will  chair  the 
committee,  which  will  include 
faculty,  staff  and  administrators. 
Other  members  of  the  review 
group  will  be  announced  next 
week. 

This  review,  which  will  be  com- 
pleted in  several  months,  comple- 


quality 

$100,000  for  1994/95  to  support 
efforts  that  will  generate  savings 
and  revenues.  Because  this  ac- 
count historically  provides  for  un- 
foreseen institutional  expenses, 
SCUP  recommends  that  the  first 
call  on  any  additional  revenues  for 
1994/95  be  used  to  restore  the 
fund  to  its  original  level. 

A clearer  public  message  is 
needed  about  the  implications  of 
underfunding  postsecondary  edu- 
cation, says  SCUP. 

The  committee  calls  on  the 
president  to  discuss  with  the  Con- 
sultative Forum  the  possibility  of 
taking  a collective  approach  to 
scheduling  one  or  more  of  the 
1994/95  social  contract  unpaid 
leave  days.  A temporary  shut- 
down of  the  University  except  for 
essential  operations,  in  concert 
with  sister  institutions,  would 
send  that  message,  SCUP  says. 

Preliminary  budget 

John  Miles,  director  of  Financial 
and  Administrative  Services, 
stresses  that  this  budget  is  a pre- 
liminary one.  Once  Guelph  re- 
ceives more  specific  figures  from 
Queen's  Park  on  transfer  pay- 
ments and  determines  the  retire- 
ments and  replacement  costs  of 
SERP  (expected  to  be  known  by 
September),  a revised  budget  will 
be  prepared  and  presented  to  Sen- 
ate for  information  and  B of  G for 
approval. 

The  budget  for  U of  G’s  $37.5- 
million  contract  with  the  Ontario 
Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Food  and 
Rural  Affairs  will  be  prepared 
once  the  ministry  confirms 
1994/95  funding  levels  some  time 
after  the  provincial  budget.  □ 


ments  the  ongoing  strategic-plan- 
ning process  and  the  work  of  the 
Strategic-Planning  Commis- 
sion’s Task  Force  6,  which  is  in- 
vestigating the  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  administrative  and 
academic  support.  Rozanski  has 
asked  the  task  force  to  share  any 
pertinent  data  with  the  committee. 

The  focus  of  this  review  is  on 
functions,  structure  and  organiza- 
tion, says  Rozanski,  and  the  re- 
sults may  have  an  impact  on  next 
year’s  budget. 

“We  have  to  ensure  that  we  have 
the  best  possible  administrative 
structure  in  place  to  deal  with  the 
challenges  we  are  going  to  face  in 
the  future,”  he  says.  “No  part  of 
the  University  is  immune  from  re- 
view, including  the  central  ad- 
ministration.” □ 


Review  to  focus  on 
central  administration 
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The  annual  fund-raising  gala  for  the  Mac- 
donald Stewart  Art  Centre  brought  out 
Guelph  art  lovers  April  16  for  an  evening  of 


The  art  of  fund  raising 

art,  food  and  music.  On  hand  for  the  event 
were,  from  left,  President  Mordechai 
Rozanski;  Guelph-Wellington  MP  Brenda 


Chamberlain;  Sharon  Ireland;  Bob  Ireland, 
president  of  Guelph  Tool  and  Die;  art  centre 
director  Judy  Nasby  ; and  Bonnie  Rozanski. 

Photo  by  Martin  Schwalbe,  Photographic  Services 


Faculty  Club 
to  consider 
broadening 
membership 

The  U of  G Faculty  Club  will  consider 
a name  change  and  a broader  member- 
ship at  a special  general  meeting  April 
26. 

The  club’s  board  of  directors  recog- 
nizes the  changing  nature  of  the  Uni- 
versity community  and  is  preparing 
for  the  future,  says  club  president  Starr 
Ellis  of  the  Registrar’s  Office.  Current 
membership  is  restricted  to  full-time 
faculty  and  professional  staff.  But 
four-day  work  weeks,  early  retire- 
ments, more  part-time  staff  and  ses- 
sional instructors  are  all  driving  the 
need  to  consider  the  change,  she  says. 

The  board  will  ask  its  members  to 
vote  on  several  motions  at  the  meeting, 
which  begins  at  4:45  p.m.  at  the  club. 
They  include  broadening  the  club’s 
potential  membership  to  include  all 
regular  staff  and  creating  a new  corpo- 
rate membership  category  for  off-cam- 
pus  organizations.  Also  up  for  consid- 
eration are  a change  in  the  minimum 
monthly  billing  policy  and  renaming 
the  club  to  the  University  Club  to  re- 
flect any  change  in  membership.  Ellis 
says.  □ 


AMF 
strikes  a 
chord 


The  Alma  Mater  Fund  is  help- 
ing to  ensure  that  the  music 
plays  on  at  U of  G. 

The  AMF  recently  donated 
$13,418  to  the  Department  of 
Music  to  repair  a damaged  pi- 
ano and  to  buy  two  others  for 
practice  modules  in  the  MacK- 
innon Building.  The  new  pi- 
anos will  replace  two  that  were 
beyond  repair,  says  Prof.  Mary 
Cyr,  chair  of  the  Department  of 
Music. 

Professors  and  students  alike, 
whether  they  are  part  of  the 
Music  Department  or  not,  like 
to  use  the  practice  modules, 
says  Cyr.  The  AMF  support 
will  keep  that  pleasure  alive, 
she  says. 

The  fund  also  donated  $3,500 
to  the  U of  G Jazz  Ensemble  to 
buy  music  parts  and  to  add  re- 
cordings to  its  library. 

Last  year,  the  AMF  gave 
$14,000  to  the  department  for 
a new  hand-made  harpsichord 
and  instruments  for  the  Early 
Music  Ensemble  and  $4,000 
for  the  U of  G Choir’s  tour  of 
Northern  Ontario  and  Que- 
bec .□ 


Students  log  on  to  popular  police  forum 


by  Maurice  Oishi 
University  Communications 

Students  would  rather  interact 
electronically  than  face-to-face,  it 
seems  — particularly  if  the  person 
at  the  other  end  is  a police  officer. 

Students  and  members  of  Secu- 
rity Services  have  posted  nearly 
1,000  messages  to  the  TCoSy  fo- 
rum on  Campus  Police  since  its 
inception  in  January.  The  forum 
has  opened  up  dialogue  on  topics 
ranging  from  police  activity  to  ru- 
mor-mill grist  and  police  salaries 
on  campus.  Because  of  this  open- 
ness, the  first-of-its-kind  interac- 
tive forum  has  become  an  impor- 
tant source  of  information  for 
many  students. 

Third-year  sociology  student 
Carol  Walberg  says  she  makes  a 
point  of  checking  out  the  forum 
daily.  “I  think  it’s  a terrific  idea," 
she  says.  “I  think  a lot  of  people 
belong  to  the  forum  because  they 
don’t  know  what  the  police  are 
doing.  And  this  tells  them.” 

Both  community  liaison  officer 
Robin  Begin  and  Security  Serv- 
ices director  Keith  McIntyre  read 
the  forum  religiously.  McIntyre, 
who  logs  in  twice  a day,  says  the 


goal  is  to  keep  an  ear  to  the 
ground,  to  leam  students’  con- 
cerns about  police  and  security  is- 
sues. Otherwise,  the  forum  is  left 
wide  open.  He  has  pulled  only  one 
item  to  date,  because  of  its  poten- 
tially harassing  nature. 

Begin  spends  between  eight  and 
10  hours  a week  in  the  forum  and 
calls  it  time  well  spent.  She  inter- 
jects comments  to  clarify  points  of 
law  and  to  ensure  that  the  line 
between  fact  and  rumor  is  clear. 
“It’s  a conference  where  other 
people  answer  each  other,  so  I’m 
not  expected  to  answer  every 
question,”  she  says. 

“The  best  thing  about  it  is  that 
they  see  we’re  doing  our  job  and 
that  we’re  trying  — and  we’re 
willing  — to  answer  their  ques- 
tions.” 

The  low-key  approach  is  an  im- 
portant factor  for  many  students. 
A recent  campus  survey  by  gradu- 
ate psychology  students  found 
that  although  most  students  want 
more  information  about  Campus 
Police,  few  are  willing  to  ap- 
proach them. 

Walberg  calls  the  police  attitude 
on  the  forum  “open  and  honest.” 


Guelph  Interaction  targets 
secondary  school  students 


On  May  4 and  5,  more  than  1,000 
Ontario  secondary  school  students 
will  have  a chance  to  experience  a 
university  environment  through 
Guelph  Interaction,  a conference 
on  global  issues. 

This  is  the  1 5th  year  U of  G has 
offered  this  interactive  program. 
Students  can  choose  from  a vari- 
ety of  sessions  that  deal  with  con- 
temporary issues.  Sessions  are 
presented  by  faculty,  staff  and 


guests  from  many  academic  disci- 
plines. 

Topics  include  self-defence, 
freedom  of  the  press,  the  impact  of 
technology  on  society,  toxic  sub- 
stances, steroid  abuse.  South  Af- 
rica. HIV/AIDS,  animal  welfare 
and  popular  theatre. 

Students  at  secondary  schools 
within  a 150-mile  radius  of  the 
university  are  the  targeted  audi- 
ence for  Guelph  Interaction.  □ 


A former  employee  of  the  Guelph 
Correctional  Centre,  she  says  the 
forum  removes  the  often  intimi- 
dating presence  of  a police  officer 
while  offering  a degree  of  ano- 
nymity to  the  people  posting  com- 
ments. E-mail  addresses  are  all 
that’s  displayed. 

Second-year  drama  student 
Anna  Graham,  who  transferred 
here  from  the  University  of  Wa- 
terloo this  year,  says  the  forum  has 
elevated  her  opinion  of  Campus 
Police. 

“I  would  say  that  the  police  on 
the  Guelph  campus  have  a much 
better  public  standing.  At  Water- 
loo, they  were  a joke,  whereas  at 
Guelph,  people  will  pay  attention 
to  them.” 

She’s  distressed  by  the  amount 
of  vandalism  that  is  reported  on 
the  forum  by  police.  Yet  she 
doesn’t  feel  any  more  vulnerable, 


she  says.  “It’s  not  so  much  a 
safety  issue,  but  an  issue  of  aware- 
ness.” 

First-year  Akademia  student 
Justin  Howe  took  the  forum  one 
step  further.  He’s  interested  in 
starting  a Campus  Watch  pro- 
gram, a university  cousin  to  resi- 
dential Neighborhood  Watch  pro- 
grams. Although  discussion  has 
often  been  heated  about  what 
some  students  see  as  the  pro- 
gram’s potentially  vigilante  na- 
ture, he  says,  the  forum  avoids 
what  he  calls  "educated  name- 
calling” in  favor  of  debate  be- 
cause of  the  facts  provided  by  po- 
lice. 

The  conference  is  available 
through  TCoSy  under  the  polic- 
ing forum.  A similar  forum  is 
available  in  CoSy.  Police  incident 
reports  are  also  available  through 
these  forums  and  GRIFF.  □ 


Courses  tailored  to 
winemakers,  connoisseurs 


Continuing  Education  is  offer- 
ing two  evening  courses  related 
to  wine.  ‘Technology  for  the 
Home  Winemaker”  will  be  of- 
fered May  3 to  June  28;  “Sen- 
sory Evaluation  of  Wine”  will 
run  Sept.  6 to  Oct.  4. 

“Technology  for  the  Home 
Winemaker”  consists  of  nine 
workshops  covering  all  aspects 
of  home  winemaking.  Partici- 
pants will  leam  about  the  mi- 
crobiological and  chemical  as- 
pects of  winemaking,  the 
factors  affecting  the  quality  of 
wine  — from  grape  selection  to 
bottling  — and  how  to  control 
these  factors. 

The  course  is  a series  of  three- 
hour  lectures,  with  demonstra- 


tions of  laboratory  procedures 
for  analysing  juices  and  wines. 
It  will  interest  new  as  well  as 
experienced  winemakers. 

“Sensory  Evaluation  of 
Wine"  is  an  expanded  version 
of  a course  offered  last  year.  In 
a series  of  five  workshops,  par- 
ticipants will  leam  to  evaluate 
wine  by  training  vision,  olfac- 
tion and  taste. 

This  course  will  be  of  interest 
to  the  professional  with  respon- 
sibilities for  producing  and 
evaluating  wine,  as  well  as 
sommeliers,  wine  judges,  res- 
taurateurs and  wine  enthusiasts. 

For  more  information  on  both 
courses,  call  Continuing  Edu- 
cation at  Ext.  3956.  □ 
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Mites  bite  into  bees  and  business  LETTERS 


by  Andres  Kahar 

Office  of  Research 


Ethical  issues  brushed  aside 


Although  they’re  capable  of 
inflicting  painful  stings 
themselves,  Ontario  honeybees 
are  falling  prey  to  another  insect’s 
bite  — the  tracheal  mite. 

U of  G biologists  are  breeding 
genetic  resistance  to  the  micro- 
scopic mite’s  deadly  effect,  which 
may  be  the  only  long-term  solu- 
tion for  bees  and  beekeepers  alike. 

Since  1990,  research  associate 
Medhat  Nasr.  Prof.  Gard  Otis  and 
Prof.  Cynthia  Scott-Dupree,  Envi- 
ronmental Biology,  have  been 
studying  chemical  and  genetic 
ways  to  bolster  Ontario  honey- 
bees' defences  against  tracheal 
mites. 

The  minute  parasites  have 
achieved  continent-wide  infamy. 
They  infiltrate  bee  colonies,  feed 
on  bee  blood  through  tracheal  pas- 
sages, kill  more  than  50  per  cent 
of  single  colonies  over  winter  and 
blight  honey  production  and  pol- 
linating activity. 

Border  closed 


At  top,  the  trachea  of  a honeybee  from  a mite-resistant  line  shows  a low 
load  of  mites.  At  bottom,  the  trachea  of  a honeybee  from  a susceptible 
line  shows  a heavy  mite  load. 


The  deadly  effect  of  tracheal 
mites  on  honeybees  developed 
into  such  a widespread  plague  that 
the  Canada-U.S.  border  — once  a 
passageway  for  the  sale  of 
200,000  to  300,000  two-pound 
packages  of  bees  and  several 
thousand  queens  to  Canada  a year 
— has  been  closed  to  any  move- 
ment of  bees  since  January  1988. 
The  embargo  was  renewed  for  the 
third  time  this  December. 

Researchers  are  looking  for  last- 
ing solutions.  But  in  the  mean- 
time, they’re  pulling  out  all  the 
stops  to  stem  the  destruction. 

“We’ve  developed  chemical 
methods  of  protecting  the  honey- 
bees from  tracheal  mites,”  says 
Nasr,  "but  we  need  long-term  an- 
swers.” 

The  researchers  have  found  that 
tracheal  mites  can  be  killed  by 
exposing  them  to  a porous  pack- 
age of  methol  on  the  top  of  the  bee 
cluster.  The  menthol  evaporates 


into  a vapor  that’s  toxic  to  the 
mites  but  less  harmful  to  the  bees. 
There’s  one  climatic  problem, 
however.  Canadian  springs  are  so 
cold  that  the  menthol  doesn’t  al- 
ways vaporize,  rendering  this 
method  highly  weather  depend- 
ent. 

Nasr  has  discovered  that  the 
mites  can  also  be  exterminated  by 
a formic  acid  spray  — a solution 
that  doesn’t  require  heat  and  coin- 
cidentally is  found  naturally  in 
honey. 

In  test,  a 20-millilitre  application 
of  65-per-cent  formic  acid  was 
sprayed  on  a paper  towel  and 
placed  on  top  of  a bee  cluster  for 
three  days. 

Following  three  applications,  a 
simpler  barrage  of  one  application 
per  week  successfully  killed  off 
90  per  cent  of  the  tracheal  mites, 
without  contaminating  the  honey 
or  harming  the  bees. 

Tool  for  control 

This  success  led  to  registration 
of  a 65-per-cent  formic  acid  for- 
mula with  the  Pesticides  Director- 
ate and  Environmental  Health  Di- 
rectorate of  Agriculture  and 
Agri-Food  Canada  in  1993,  as  a 
tool  for  the  control  of  tracheal 
mites’  impact  on  bee  colonies. 

In  the  hunt  for  a genetic  defence 
against  the  tracheal  mites,  Nasr 
has  worked  with  University  of 
California  entomologist  Robert 
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Page,  using  Page’s  bioassay  test  to 
analyse  the  genetic  makeup  of 
bees.  By  studying  bees’  suscepti- 
bility to  tracheal  mite  infestation 
in  colonies  for  one  week,  they’ve 
determined  that  certain  bees  have 
a level  of  resistance  to  mites  — 
possibly  attributable  to  the  chemi- 
cal content  of  the  bees’  cuticle  or 
shell. 

These  bees  can  be  used  as  a 
foundation  for  breeding  resistance 
into  populations  at  large. 

Breeding  program 

The  U of  G bee  research  team 
has  launched  a breeding  program 
to  breed  tracheal  mite  resistance 
into  bees.  This  project  resulted  in 
the  development  of  bee  stock  with 
three  to  four  times  the  resistance 
of  non-selected  stock. 

Under  the  auspices  of  an  Ontario 
technology  transfer  project  this 
summer,  Nasr  will  continue  the 
genetic  analysis  of  what  makes 
certain  bees  resistant  to  tracheal 
mites. 

From  there,  he’ll  breed  those 
lines  of  resistant  bees  into  non-re- 
sistant lines  of  commercial  bee- 
keepers’ colonies  at  various  com- 
mercial locations  in  southern 
Ontario. 

His  research  is  supported  by  the 
Ontario  Beekeepers’  Association 
and  the  Ontario  Ministry  of  Agri- 
culture, Food  and  Rural  Affairs. □ 
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In  the  April  6 issue  of  At  Guelph , 
Prof.  Jim  Stevens,  Physics,  writes 
that  my  earlier  letter  about  to- 
bacco-industry sponsorship  of  the 
proposed  Guelph  civic  centre  “in- 
dicates a certain  lack  of  factual 
information.” 

On  the  contrary,  I was  well 
aware  of  the  facts,  but  his  misun- 
derstanding of  what  I wrote  indi- 
cates a certain  problem  with  the 
subtleties  of  the  English  language. 
To  argue  that  it  is  not  the  centre 
that  will  bear  the  name  of  the  to- 
bacco manufacturer  because  it  is 
only  the  auditorium  that  will  do  so 
is  equivalent  to  saying  it  is  not  the 
woman  who  bears  the  child,  but 
only  her  uterus  that  does. 

Although  he  perhaps  meant  it  in 
jest,  Stevens  is  absolutely  right  in 
assuming  that  I would  not  wish  to 
use  any  space  endowed  by  to- 
bacco funds.  Indeed,  I do  not  fre- 
quent the  Macdonald  Stewart  Art 
Centre.  Nor  have  I banked  at 
CIBC  or  shopped  at  Shoppers 
Drug  Mart  since  I learned  they  are 
owned  by  the  tobacco  industry. 


What  saddens  me  most  about 
Stevens's  letter  is  its  confirmation 
that  although  he,  an  academic  col- 
league, recognizes  that  tobacco  is 
an  "insidious  and  addictive  poison 
and  that  its  agents  are  extremely 
clever  in  manipulating  society,” 
he  brushes  aside  these  ethical  is- 
sues to  accept  as  inevitable  that 
the  power  of  tobacco  money  must 
prevail. 

He  invited  me  to  join  the  fund- 
raising team  and  show  the  way 
away  from  tobacco.  I would  do  so 
if  he  and  all  others  concerned  (in- 
cluding City  Hall)  were  to  re- 
nounce all  interest  in  ever  accept- 
ing tobacco  money  for  the  centre 
or  any  other  purpose.  In  turn,  I 
invite  Stevens  and  others  to  join 
me  in  rejecting  the  concept  that 
money,  irrespective  of  its  source, 
can  buy  anything,  including  ethi- 
cal principles. 

Prof.  Stan  Blecher 
Molecular  Biology 
and  Genetics 


GRADUATE  NEWS 


The  final  oral  examination  of 
D.V.Sc.  candidate  Michele 
Doucet,  Clinical  Studies,  is  April 
21  at  9 a.m.  in  Room  1713  of  the 
OVC  Learning  Centre.  The  thesis 
is  “Airway  Responsiveness  and 
Inflammation  in  Horses  with  Exer- 
cise-Induced Pulmonary  Hemor- 
rhage.” The  adviser  is  Prof. 
Laurent  Viel. 

The  final  oral  exam  of  Roslyn 
Cluett,  a PhD  candidate  in  the  De- 
partment of  History,  is  April  22  at 
1:30  p.m.  in  Room  132  of  the 
MacKinnon  Building.  Her  thesis 


is  “Child  Welfare  on  a Shoestring: 
The  Origins  of  Ontario’s  Chil- 
dren's Aid  Societies,  1893-1939.” 
Her  adviser  is  Prof.  Jamie  Snell. 

The  final  oral  defence  of 
Elizabeth  Ann  Pringle,  an  M.Sc. 
candidate  in  the  Department  of 
Land  Resource  Science,  is  April 
26  at  9: 1 0 a.m.  in  Room  038  of  the 
Richards  Building.  Her  thesis  is 
“Measurement  of  Solute  Trans- 
port in  Soils  with  Shallow  Water 
Tables  Under  No-Till  and  Con- 
ventional Tillage.”  Her  adviser  is 
Prof.  Gary  Kachanoski.  □ 


JOBS 


Staff  Veterinarian  — Clinical 
Ophthalmology,  Veterinary 
Teaching  Hospital,  contractually 
limited  from  July  1 to  June  30, 
1996,  with  possibility  of  renewal. 
Salary  commensurate  with  qualifi- 
cations and  experience. 
Laboratory  Technician,  Epide- 
miology Computing  and  Statistics 
Laboratory,  Population  Medicine. 
Salary:  $18.23  minimum;  $22.79 
job  rate;  $27.35  maximum. 

The  following  were  available  to 
on-campus  employees  only: 


Anesthesia  Technician,  VTH. 
Salary:  $15.70  minimum;  $19.63 
job  rate;  $23.55  maximum. 
Secretary,  HAFA,  temporary 
leave  from  May  2 to  Jan.  2,  1995. 
Salary  range:  $13.17  minimum; 
$16.46  job  rate;  $19.76  maximum. 
Radiology  Technician,  Veteri- 
nary Teaching  Hospital,  tempo- 
rary full-time  leave  from  May  20 
to  Dec.  14/94.  Salary  range: 
$15.70  minimum;  $19.63  job  rate; 
$23.55  maximum.  □ 
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Preliminary  1994/95  MET  operating  budget 


Introduction 


Uof  G’s  total  operating  budget  of  approximately  $187.5 
million  consists  of  two  major  sub-funds,  each  with  sepa- 
rate reporting  requirements  — the  MET  operating  budget  of 
$150  million  and  the  OMAF  contract  with  $37.5  million  in 
revenues. 

What  follows  is  a summary  of  the  1994/95  MET  operaring 
budget  presented  in  the  context  of  actual  results  from  1991/92 
to  1992/93  and  forecast  1993/94  results.  (Refer  to  tables  1 and 

2.)  The  OMAF  contract  budget  will  be  prepared  once  notifica- 
tion is  received  from  the  ministry  confirming  1994/95  funding 
levels. 

The  highlight  in  fiscal  1993/94  was  the  implementation  of  the 
three-year  social  contract  in  July  1993  in  response  to  $6.1 
million  in  grant  reductions  announced  by  the  province  in  June. 
This  reduction  was  Guelph’s  share  of  a program  to  reduce 
overall  provincial  spending  by  $4  billion,  primarily  from  trans- 
fer-payment recipients  and  government  ministries. 

At  Guelph,  the  local  social  contract  signed  by  all  employee 
groups  resulted  in  a comprehensive  three-year  salary  freeze, 
three  days  off  without  pay  for  all  employees  earning  more  than 
$30,000  a year  and  the  use  of  $4.9  million  a year  in  University 
funds  previously  allocated  for  pension  plan  contributions. 

It’s  estimated  that  this  will  result  in  $5.9  million  in  net  savings 
($4.9  million  pension  and  $ 1 million  salary  from  the  three  days 
off)  in  each  of  the  three  years  of  the  social  contract  — 1993/94, 
1 994/95  and  1 995/96.  These  savings  are  committed  to  cover  the 
1993/94  base  grant  reductions  until  a more  permanent  solution 
can  be  found. 

Another  component  of  Guelph's  local  social  contract  was  the 
creation  of  a Labor  Adjustment  Fund  (LAF)  of  $700,000  a year, 
funded  from  reductions  in  pension  plan  contributions.  Under 
the  terms  of  U of  G’s  social  contract,  the  LAF  is  committed  to 
help  fund  early  retirements,  facilitated  exits  and  retraining 


needs. 

On  April  22,  1993,  Board  of  Governors  approved  a MET 
operating  budget  that  included  a $1.041 -million  repayment 
towards  the  University’s  accumulated  deficit  of  $5,586  million. 
This  deficit  was  created  in  fiscal  1991/92  from  the  one-time 
restructuring  costs  of  the-intemal  review  of  non-teaching  func- 
tions (sometimes  referred  to  as  Cresap). 

The  1994/95  MET  operating  budget  was  prepared  in  the 
context  of  further  revenue  cuts  and  the  continuing  impact  of  the 
social  contract.  Budget  planning  was  made  more  difficult  by  the 
extraordinarily  late  announcement  of  transfer  amounts  and  tui- 
tion rates  by  the  province.  (It  was  made  March  23,  1994.) 

Further  complicating  the  planning  task  was  the  fact  that  any 
additional  expense  reductions  had  to  be  taken  on  top  of  a series 
of  existing  expense-reduction  programs  applied  to  budget  units 
over  the  past  three  years  (see  Table  4).  By  the  end  of  1993/94, 
these  programs  had  already  removed  or  reallocated  9.8  per  cent 
or  $14.9  million  in  funds. 

It  was  in  this  context  that  the  following  1994/95  budget  was 
prepared. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  current  budget  is  referred  to  as  a 
preliminary  1994/95  MET  operating  budget.  At  this  time,  only 
the  global  system  funding  levels  have  been  determined.  It’s 
expected  that  detailed  provincial  grant  allocations  by  institution 
will  not  be  known  until  May  or  June. 

Also  not  included  in  this  budget  is  any  impact  of  the  special 
early  retirement  program  (SERP)  that  was  approved  by  B of  G 
March  23, 1 994.  The  take-up  “window"  for  this  program  closes 
July  1 , and  it  was  decided  that  until  final  participation  numbers 
and  distributions  are  known,  the  impact  is  too  speculative  to 
include  in  the  annual  budget.  There  are  plans  to  present  a more 
accurate  financial  plan  of  this  program  in  September  1 994. 


Budget  definitions 

■ MET:  The  Ministry  of  Education  and  Training 
is  responsible  for  administering  all  education 
grants  in  the  province.  MET  also  monitors  all 
tuition  and  non-tuition  student  fees.  Together, 
provincial  grants  and  tuition  fees  make  up  about 
90  per  cent  of  the  University's  MET  operating 
budget. 

■ OMAF:  The  Ontario  Ministry  of  Agriculture, 
Food  and  Rural  Affairs  has  a long-standing 
research  and  education  contract  with  U of  G that 
is  unique  in  the  Ontario  university  system.  The 
contract  is  valued  at  $37.5  million.  Although 
these  funds  are  reported  separately  and  are  not 
a direct  part  of  the  MET  operating  budget,  they 
do  support  University  faculty,  staff,  operating 
and  infrastructure  costs.  In  1993/94,  OMAF 
announced  a spending  cut  of  10  per  cent  or  $4 
million  to  be  implemented  over  two  years  — 
1993/94  and  1994/95.  The  current  working  as- 
sumption is  that  there  will  be  no  additional 
reductions  in  1994/95. 

■ Ancillary:  Ancillary  operations  are  self-funded 
service  operations  managed  by  the  University. 
Total  revenues  from  nine  campus  ancillary  op- 
erations — projected  at  $43  million  in  1 994/95 
— are  derived  mainly  from  student  and  other 
user  fees  for  service.  Separate  budgets  are  pre- 
pared and  presented  for  each  operation.  Be- 
cause of  self-funding  goals,  ancillary  units  are 
in  turn  charged  for  services  provided  under  the 
MET  operating  fund.  These  include  utilities, 
rent  and  administration.  In  1993/94,  these  serv- 
ices cost  ancillary  units  $7  million. 


University  of  Guelph  Table  1 

Preliminary  1994/95  MET  Operating  Budget 
With  Comparisons  to  Fiscal  Years  1989/90  To  1993/94 
(In  $ Thousands) 


91/92 

Actunla 

% Ctig 

92/93 

Actuals 

% Chg 

93/94 

Forecast  % Oiq 

94/95 

Budget 

%Chg 

No 

INSTITUTIONAL  REVENUES: 

r 

Provincial  Operating  Grants 

111,719 

8.1% 

113,977 

2.0% 

107,635  -5.6% 

104,370 

-3.0% 

Contract  Services  Fees 

11,021 

-1.6% 

10,821 

-1.8% 

9,460  -12.6% 

9,320 

-1.5% 

#1 

Tuition  Fees 

27,506 

12.8% 

30,010 

9.1% 

31,856  6.2% 

33,288 

4.5% 

Interest  Revenue 

2368 

-36.8% 

1477 

-37.6% 

1291  -12.6% 

1300 

0.7% 

Sundry  Revenue 

641 

75.1% 

658 

2.7% 

776  17.9% 

728 

-6.2% 

Total  Institutional  Revenue 

153,255 

7.1% 

156,943 

2.4% 

151,018  -3.8% 

149,006 

-1.3% 

EXPENSES  BY  UNIT: 

Teaching  Units 

90,263 

6.1% 

92,272 

2.2% 

92,955  0.7% 

90,085 

-3.1% 

Academic  Services 

13,793 

6.6% 

14,139 

2.5% 

14,029  -0.6% 

13,653 

-2.7% 

Library  Acquisitions 

2,851 

8,0% 

3,234 

13.4% 

3,267  1.0% 

3,439 

5.3% 

Computing  & Communication  Services 

7,445 

25.3% 

6,199 

-16.7% 

6,906  11.4% 

6,466 

-6.4% 

0 2 

Student  Services 

4,115 

-7.8% 

3,832 

-6.9% 

3,697  -3.5% 

3,259 

-11.8% 

University  Affairs  & Development 

2,689 

18.3% 

2,635 

-2.0% 

2,544  -3.5% 

2,608 

2.5% 

Physical  Resources  Operations 

19,076 

-1.8% 

19,533 

2.4% 

18,264  -6.5% 

17,452 

-4.4% 

#3 

Utilities 

7,320 

3.5% 

8,421 

15.0% 

9,649  14.6% 

9,707 

0.6% 

#4 

Renovations  Central  Funding 

298 

-78.5% 

1,529 

413.1% 

364  - 76  2% 

340 

-6.6% 

#5 

Administration 

8,130 

-3.8% 

7,915 

-2.6% 

10,003  26.4% 

9,749 

-2.5% 

#3 

General  Expenses 

3,095 

7.5% 

2,626 

-15.2% 

3,204  22.0% 

4,829 

50.7% 

06 

University  Contingency 

Ancillary  Services  Recoveries 

(6,397) 

18.9% 

(6,925) 

8.3% 

(7,022)  1.4% 

(7.322) 

4.3% 

Net  Expenses  (before  Pension  Reduction) 

152,678 

3.7% 

155,410 

1.8% 

157860  1.6% 

154365 

-2.2% 

Employer  Pension  Contribution  Reduction 

(5,600) 

(6,500) 

16.1% 

07 

Total  Institutional  Expenses 

1 52,678 

5.2% 

155,410 

1.8% 

152,260  -2.0% 

147,865 

-2.9% 

1993/94  fiscal 
year  forecast 

The  overall  1993/94  financial  target  is  to  bal- 
ance the  annual  budget  and  generate  $1,041 
million  towards  reduction  of  the  $5.586-mil- 
lion  accumulated  University  deficit. 

U of  G in  total  is  not  permitted  under  account- 
ing rules  to  carry  forward  or  appropriate  a net 
deficit.  Projected  revenues  over  budget  will 
therefore  be  applied  first  to  meet  the  overall 
financial  target,  then  to  cover  teaching  unit  defi- 
cits incurred  from  higher-than-expected  enrol- 
ments. 

It’s  anticipated  that  any  remaining  funds  not 
committed  for  specific  purposes  such  as  the  U of 
G Staff  Association  pay-for-performance  retro- 
active payments  or  scholarships  will  be  carried 
into  the  1994/95  fiscal  year  and  committed  to 
meet  additional  1 994/95  budget  cuts  and  finan- 
cial goals. 

Overall,  it  is  estimated  that  $683,000  in  net 
appropriations  will  be  carried  forward  to 
1994/95.  This  is  down  by  $2,283  million  from 
the  $2,966  million  that  was  carried  into  fiscal 
1993/94  from  1992/93  — a reflection  of  the 
difficulty  units  are  experiencing  in  meeting  their 
individual  targets. 


Notes 

General  notes 

All  unit  expense  budgets  are  pre- 
sented net  of  their  departmental 
revenues,  fees  and  cost  recoveries. 

The  following  notes  reference  ta- 
bles 1 and  2 and  explain  major 
changes  in  comparative  figures. 

Item  notes 

1 . Contract  service  fees  include  the 
1994/95  OMAF  contract  service 
fee  of  $7,575  million. 

2.  Computing  and  Communica- 


tions Services’  accumulated  sur- 
plus in  1992/93  of  $323,000  plus 
additional  funds  from  1993/94 
was  spent  on  planned  equipment 
upgrading  in  1993/94. 

3.  Creation  of  the  Security  Serv- 
ices division  transferred  $1 .8  mil- 
lion to  the  administration  from 
Physical  Resources  in  1993/94. 

4.  The  base  budget  for  utilities  in 
1993/94  was  $9,081  million.  Ex- 
penses in  excess  of  this  amount 
were  covered  by  one-time  alloca- 
tions and  unspent  utilities  funds 
from  1992/93.  The  increased  costs 
were  primarily  due  to  the  extreme 


cold  weather  in  1993/94. 

5.  1992/93  actuals  for  renovations 
support  include: 

■ the  transfer  of  the  1 99 1/92  carry- 
forward surplus  of  $693,000; 

■ MET  transition  funding  of 
$290,000;  and 

■ deferred  maintenance  funding  of 
$562,000  from  the  operating  fund. 
The  1994/95  budget  represents 

only  the  base  budget  from  central 
funding  sources  for  renovations. 

6.  The  increase  between  1993/94 
and  1 994/95  for  general  expenses 
is  due  to  the  funding  process  for 
the  professional  development  al- 
lowance. where  $975,000  is  held 


centrally  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fiscal  year.  It  is  then  annually  dis- 
tributed to  unit  expense  budgets 
after  the  start  of  the  fiscal  year 
based  on  the  number  of  eligible 
participants  in  the  program.  Cen- 
trally funded  benefit  costs  have 
also  increased  by  $670,000. 

7.  Reflects  the  reallocation  of 
$900,000  in  pension  contribution 
reduction  savings  that  were  allo- 
cated to  the  OMAF  contract  in 
1993/94  to  help  implement  con- 
tract reduction  and  restructuring  of 
the  research  programs. 

8.  The  1 994/95  budget  at  this  point 
does  not  reflect  any  appropriation 


of  cany  forwards  from  1993/94. 
Appropriations  are  calculated 
from  year-end  actual  results  final- 
ized in  June  1994.  They  will  then 
be  added  to  1994/95  unit  budgets. 
Details  on  the  appropriations  are 
reported  as  part  of  the  budget  up- 
date prepared  in  October  of  each 
year.  Appropriations  do  not 
change  the  University’s  annual 
surplus/deficit  position  because 
the  funds  are  retained  by  the  oper- 
ating units.  It  is  projected  that  any 
cany  forwards  from  1993/94  to 
1994/95  will  be  committed  to  meet 
the  1994/95  financial  plan. 
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University  of  Guelph  Table  2 

Preliminary  1994/95  MET  Operating  Budget 
With  Comparisons  to  Fiscal  Years  1989/90  To  1993/94 

(In  $ Thousands)  


91/92 

Actuals 

% Chg 

92/93 

Actuals 

% Chg 

93/94 

Forecast 

% Chg 

94/95 

Budget 

% Chg 

Total  Institutional  Revenue 

153,255 

7.1% 

156,943 

2.4% 

151,018 

-3.8% 

149,006 

-1.3% 

Total  Institutional  Expenses 

152,678 

5.2% 

155,410 

1.8% 

152,260 

-2.0% 

147,865 

-2.9% 

Annual  Surplus  (Deficit)  - Operations 
Net  Change  in  Appropriations  (Incr)  Deer 

577 

(833) 

1,533 

(1,003) 

(1,242) 

2,283 

1,141 

Annual  Surplus  (Deficit) 

(256) 

530 

1,041 

1,141 

Annual  Costs  of  Internal  Review 

(4,030) 

(84) 

0 

0 

Prior  Year  Surplus  (Deficit) 

(1,746) 

(6,032) 

(5,586) 

(4,545) 

University  Accumulated  Surplus  (Deficit) 

(6,032) 

(5,586) 

(4,545) 

(3,404) 

1994/95  MET 
budget  assumptions 


Detailed  departmental  allocations, 
increases  and  decreases  used  to 
build  the  1994/95  unit  budgets  are 
contained  in  tables  A,  B and  C.  The 
following  is  a summary  of  the  ma- 
jor budget  assumptions  used  for 
the  1 994/95  budget. 

Revenue 

assumptions 

■ Provincial  operating  grants 
In  November  1 993,  U of  G learned 
that  the  province  would  cut  funding 
to  the  university  system  by  "at  least" 
$24  million  in  fiscal  1994/95  as  part 
of  the  ongoing  expenditure  control 
program  (ECP).  Guelph’s  share  of 
this  latest  ECP  reduction  is  esti- 
mated at  $ 1 .392  million. 

Earlier  in  1993.  MET  announced 
that  $58.5  million  in  funding  for  the 
additional  qualifications  (AQ)  pro- 
gram offered  by  some  universities 
for  upgrading  secondary  school 
teachers  would  be  discontinued 
over  the  next  four  years  and  that  the 
total  university  system  would  share 
in  the  cost. 

Even  though  U of  G has  no  such 
program,  it’s  estimated  that 
Guelph's  operating  grant  will  be  re- 
duced by  $754,000  in  1 994/95.  This 
represents  only  the  first  $24  million 
of  the  total  $58.5-million  cut  re- 
quired under  this  program.  Discus- 
sions are  continuing  with  the  minis- 
try as  to  the  appropriate  allocation 
of  the  remaining  reduction.  The  to- 
tal potential  reduction  in  U of  G’s 
operating  grant  over  the  next  four 
years  is  estimated  at  $3.4  million. 

Finally,  two  small  grant  cuts  under 
the  faculty  renewal  and  corridor 
transition  programs  will  remove  a 
further  $669,000  in  provincial  grant 
income. 

In  March  1 994,  as  part  of  the  prov- 
ince’s global  funding  and  tuition  fee 
announcement,  the  university  sys- 
tem learned  there  would  be  no  fur- 
ther grant  reductions  from  1993/94 
levels  beyond  those  already  an- 
nounced. For  the  purposes  of  this 
budget,  it  has  been  assumed  that  this 
will  be  the  case. 

In  total,  it  is  projected  that  provin- 
cial grants  will  fall  by  about  $2.8 15 
million  or  2.6  per  cent  from  1 993/94 
budget  levels. 

■ Tuition  fees 

Total  enrolment  is  expected  to  de- 
cline by  about  600  full-time  stu- 


dents in  1994/95  — a drop  of  630 
undergraduates  offset  by  an  in- 
crease of  32  graduate  students.  This 
reduction  is  due  to  the  graduation  of 
the  historically  high  student  enrol- 
ment intake  of  the  late  1980s  and 
early  1990s  (see  Table  6). 

It’s  important  to  note  that  this  pro- 
jection is  an  increase  in  enrolment 
of  70  fuW-time  students  over  the 
original  five-year  plan  begun  in 
1991/92  to  reduce  overall  enrol- 
ment by  1 ,200.  The  increase  over 
plan  will  be  implemented  by  in- 
creasing first-year  intake  in  the  en- 
gineering (30  students)  and  humani- 
ties (40  students)  programs. 

In  March  1994,  the  province  an- 
nounced allowable  1 994/95  tuition 
fee  increases  of  10  per  cent  over 
1993/94  levels.  This  is  expected  to 
raise  University  tuition  revenues  by 
$3.2  million. 

In  summary,  it  is  estimated  that 
total  tuition  fee  revenues  will  in- 
crease by  $1.8  million  over  budg- 
eted 1993/94  levels  ($3.2-million 
rate  increase  less  $ 1.4-million  de- 
crease from  lower  enrolment  lev- 
els). 

■ Contract  service  fees 
Services  for  utilities,  rent  and  ad- 
ministration are  charged  to  research 
contracts  whenever  possible  under 
the  terms  of  the  specific  contract. 
Most  of  these  contracts  originate 
with  the  provincial  government 
($7.5  million  of  the  total  $9.3  mil- 
lion is  charged  to  OMAF). 

Funding  for  provincial  contracts 
has  declined  significantly  over  the 
past  several  years  and  is  expected  to 
decline  further.  In  1994/95,  it  is  pro- 
jected that  associated  charges  for 
service  fees  on  research  contracts 
will  decline  by  $200,000  from  the 
1993/94  base  budget. 

■ Personnel  cost  assumptions 
Because  of  the  social  contract,  it  is 

assumed  there  will  be  no  net  salary 
increases  to  base  in  1 994/95.  Three 
days  off  without  pay  taken  by  staff 
under  the  social  contract  will  gener- 
ate $1  million  in  1994/95. 

Employer  non-pension  benefit 
costs  are  projected  to  increase  by 
about  $1.4  million  because  of  in- 
creases in  both  statutory  and  nego- 
tiated benefits  (see  Table  7). 

■ Budgeted  decreases 

To  achieve  the  overall  financial 
target  of  a balanced  budget  with 
repayment  of  $1.1  million  to  the 
Cresap  review  deficit,  it  was  deter- 
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Preliminary  1994/95  MET  Operating  Budget 
% ot  Total  Categories  - Fiscal  Years  1989/90  To  1993/94 
(In  $ Thousands) 

Piovinclal  Operating  Grants 
Contract  Sorvices  Fees 
Tuition  Fees 
Interest  Revenue 
Sundry  Rovonuo 


725% 
8 1% 
16.4% 
2.7% 
0.3% 


72.3% 
7 8% 
170% 
2.6% 
0 3% 


73  0% 
72% 
17  9% 
15% 
0 4% 


72.7% 
6.9% 
19.1% 
0.9% 
0 4% 


71.2% 
6.3% 
21.1% 
0.9% 
0 5% 


70.0% 

22.3% 
0 9% 
0 5% 


100  0% 


100  0%  100.0%  100  0% 


100  0% 


% Pi. TOTAL  EXPENSES: 

Teaching  Units 

Academic  Services 

Library  Acquisitions 

Computing  & Communication  Sorvices 

Student  Sorvices 

University  Allairs  & Development 

Physical  Resources  Operations 

Utilities 

Rono/olions  Cenlral  Funding 
Administration 
Gonoral  Expenses 
University  Contingency 
Ancillary  Sorvices  Recoveries 


56  4% 
89% 
2 1% 
4.3% 
2 7% 
1.6% 
13.3% 

4 8% 
1.0% 

5 8% 
2 5% 


57  8% 
8 9% 
1 9% 
4 0% 
30% 
1 5% 
13  2% 
4 8% 
09% 
5.7% 
2.0% 


59.1% 
9 0% 

1 9% 
4 9% 

2 7% 
1.8% 

12  5% 
4.8% 
02% 
5.3% 
2 0% 


59.3% 
9 1% 
2 1% 
4 0% 
2.5% 
I 7% 
12.6% 
54% 
1,0% 
5,1% 
17% 


589% 
8 9% 
2.1% 
4.4% 
2 3% 
1.6% 
11  6% 
6.1% 
02% 
6.3% 
2 0% 


-3.4%  -37%  -42% 


-4.5%  -44% 


58.4% 
8 8% 
2.2% 
4,2% 
2 1% 
1 7% 
11.3% 
63% 
0.2% 
63% 
3.1% 
0 1% 
-4.7% 


Nol  Exponses  (belote  Pension  Reduction)  100.0%  100.0%  100.0% 


100  0% 


100.0% 


100  0% 


* Includes  Iho  Impact  Irom  the  transfer  of  Security  Services.  The  1 993/94  restated  percentages  are  1 2 8%  for  Physical  Resources  and  5 2%  lor 
Administration 
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Preliminary  1994/95  MET  Operating  Budget 

Schedule  ot  Unit  Reduclions 

91/92  to  94/95 

(in  $thousands) 

91/92 

92/93 

93/94 

94/95 

Tolal 

$ % 

$ 

% 

$ 

% 

J 

% 

$ 

% 

TEACHING  UNITS 

165  0.2% 

5,005 

57% 

2,337 

25% 

2,118 

2.3% 

9,625 

10  7% 

ACADEMIC  SERVICES 

499  3.1% 

248 

16% 

181 

11% 

160 

0.9% 

1,088 

6 0% 

STUDENT  SERVICES 

302  . 7.2% 

786 

192% 

280 

7.5% 

340 

9 7% 

1.708  #1 

43  5% 

COMPUTING  & COMMUNICATIONS 

587  9.3% 

665 

94% 

144 

2,1% 

172 

2.6% 

1,568 

23.4% 

UNIVERSITY  AFFAIRS  & DEVEL 

- 

51 

2 1% 

51 

2.0% 

26 

1.0% 

128 

5.1% 

PHYSICAL  RESOURCES 

1.200  6.1% 

773 

3.9% 

200 

1 0% 

504 

2.8% 

2.677 

13.9% 

ADMINISTRATION 

717  8.8% 

«« 

5 6% 

250 

32% 

263 

2.7% 

1,654 

20  3% 

TOTAL  UNIVERSITY  (MET) 

3,470  24% 

7,952 

52% 

3,443 

2.2% 

3,583  02 

23% 

18,448 

13.2% 

NOTES: 

#1  All  percentages  oro  expressed  a 

reduclions  os  a ol  proportion  ol 

unit  nol  budgets  Nol  budget  Is  1 

o exponso  budget  ollocallon 

ollor  departmental  cost  recoveries  o 

d revenues  Student  Services  ova 

Iho  period  1991/92 

(o  1993/94  Increased  doporlmental 

tuvunuea  by  $1  2 million  lor  bolli  student  end  usor  loos.  Thuso  Increases  conlribulod  toward  mooting  Iho  targeted  reductions 

over  lhal  period. 

02.  Total  nut  expense  reductions  In 

1994/94  oro  $5,260  million.  The  remaining  $1 .677  million  nol  shown  here  consists  of  reduclions 

in  University  ponsion  contributions  (SO  9 million),  reductions  In  central  gonoral  uxponsos  and  contingency  funds  ($0  477 

million)  and  on  Incroase  In  recoveries  Irom  the  ancillary  Parking  Sorvtcos  operation  ($0  3 million) 
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mined  that  $5.26  million  in  1 994/95 
expense  reductions  were  necessary. 
(These  reductions  are  in  addition  to 
$5.9  million  in  savings  generated 
under  the  social  contract ) 

■ University  pension  plan  contri- 
butions 


The  major  expense-reduction  as- 
sumption in  the  University's 
1994/95  budget  is  the  continuation 
of  the  full  pension  contribution  re- 
duction for  another  year.  This  as- 
sumption is  based  on  the  continu- 
ation of  the  social  contract 
agreement  into  the  second  year  and 
the  continued  actuarial  surplus  po- 
sition in  the  University’s  pension 
plans. 

In  total,  it's  estimated  that  by  not 
contributing,  the  University  cuts  ex- 
penses by  $6.5  million  annually. 
Out  of  these  savings  in  1993/94, 
$5.6  million  was  allocated  to  the 
social  contract  ($4.9  million  to 
cover  grant  reductions  and 
$700,000  to  create  the  1993/94  La- 
bor Adjustment  Fund)  and 
$900,000  went  to  the  OMAF  con- 
tract to  help  implement  both  a $4- 
million  cut  in  contract  funding  and 
the  program-restructuring  project. 

In  1994/95,  plans  are  to  continue 
the  social  contract  commitment  of 
$5.6  million  and  allocate  the  re- 
maining $900,000  towards  meeting 
the  MET  operating  target  of  a bal- 
anced annual  budget. 

With  the  reallocation  of  the 
$900,000  from  the  OMAF  contract 
in  1994/95,  the  University  will  as- 
sume any  costs  of  SERF  for  all 
OMAF-funded  University  employ- 
ees. This  arrangement  has  been  con- 
firmed with  OMAF  management. 


some  cases,  increased  revenues. 

Allocations  by  unit  are  contained 
in  the  section  "1994/95  Budget  De- 
tails." 

■ Operating  cost  increases 
Under  University  operating  costs, 

a total  of  $626,000  has  been  allo- 
cated for  utility-cost  increases  and 
another  $200,000  for  increases  to 
the  library  acquisitions  budget. 

In  addition,  as  part  of  the  detailed 
1994/95  budget  planning,  several 
priority  areas  were  identified  for  ad- 
ditional funding  totalling  $500,000. 
This  includes: 

■ funding  for  human-rights  initia- 
tives — $75,000; 

■ one-time  funds  for  FACS  to  aid  in 
enrolment  shifts  to  the  college  — 
$157,000; 

■ new  fund-raising  computing  soft- 
ware for  University  Affairs  and 
Development  — $ 100,000;  and 

■ new  scheduling  computing  soft- 
ware for  the  Registrar’s  Office  to 
help  convert  to  a revised  academic 
class  scheduling  system  — 
$100,000. 

Further  details  on  amounts  and 
unit  allocations  are  presented  in  the 
budget  details  below. 


Summary: 
University 
deficit  position 


■ Non  pension  expense  reductions 

After  the  pension  contribution,  a 
total  of  $4.36  million  will  be  re- 
moved in  net  University  expenses 
for  1994/95.  Some  $300,000  of  this 
will  be  achieved  with  the  one-time 
transfer  of  accumulated  Parking 
Administration  renovation  reserves 
into  the  MET  operating  budget.  The 
remaining  $4.06  million  will  be  re- 
moved from  MET  budget  units. 

Two  earlier  expense-reduction 
programs  initiated  by  the  Univer- 
sity, Cresap  (1991/92  to  1994/95) 
and  the  five-year  reduction  plan 
(1992/93  to  1997/98),  had  already 
identified  $2.1  million  in  1994/95 
savings  from  various  budget  units. 

The  remaining  $1.96  million  will 
be  achieved  as  primarily  a one-time 
charge  to  operating  units  on  the  as- 
sumption that  savings  can  be 
achieved  using  carry  forwards  from 
1993/94,  position  vacancies,  re- 
duced operating  expenses  and,  in 


The  University  remains  commit- 
ted to  reducing  the  accumulated 
Cresap  deficit  by  the  end  of  fiscal 
1997/98  by  allocating  $1.1  million 
a year  towards  its  repayment.  There 
is  currently  no  operating  deficit  pro- 
jected at  the  end  of  1994/95  other 
than  $3.4  million  remaining  on  the 
Cresap  deficit. 

In  March  1994,  B of  G gave  ap- 
proval for  the  University  to  create  a 
temporary  deficit  from  the  costs  of 
SERP,  subject  to  repayment  from 
SERP  position  savings  and  for  a 
period  of  no  later  than  Aug.  30, 
1997. 

It  is  not  yet  known  what  the  size 
of  the  increase  in  the  University’s 
deficit  will  be,  if  any.  When  final 
retirements  and  required  replace- 
ment costs  are  known,  a revised 
budget  will  be  prepared  and  pre- 
sented to  the  board  for  approval. 


1994/95  budget  details 


Introduction 

The  information  presented  in  this 
section  provides  supporting  detail 
for  the  1994/95  MET  operating 
budget  by  organizational  unit. 
(Refer  to  tables  A,  B and  C.)  Fig- 
ures exclude  carry  forwards  from 
the  1993/94  fiscal  year  pending  the 
completion  of  the  audited  state- 
ments in  June  1994 


Column  A: 
Starting  budget 


The  1 993/94  MET  budget  was  ap- 
proved with  a $7.1 -million  base  or 
structural  deficit.  Two  temporary  or 
one-time  actions  were  taken  to 
cover  this  deficit: 

■ Social  contract  savings  of  $6.1 
million  — $4.9  million  from  pen- 
sion contribution  savings  and  $ 1 .2 
million  from  projected  savings 
achieved  from  three  days  off  with- 
out pay  for  all  employees  earning 
more  than  $30,000  a year. 

■ A further  $1  million  was  to  be 
found  from  one-time  savings  iden- 
tified centrally  in  budget  units, 
mainly  from  vacant-position  sav- 
ings. During  the  1993/94  fiscal 
year,  the  one-time  savings  were 


identified,  and  it  is  forecast  that 

results  will  be  on  budget. 

The  first  step  in  the  University’s 
budget  process  is  to  identify  a start- 
ing base  budget,  then  build  the  new 
budget  by  reviewing  revenue  and 
cost  assumptions,  special  items  and 
program  changes  to  the  base  budget. 
The  following  are  the  details  of  that 
process  for  1994/95. 

Column  B:  Social 
contract  and 
three  days 

In  1993/94,  U of  G reached  a 
three-year  agreement  with  all  em- 
ployees under  the  social  contract 
legislation.  Under  it,  employees 
agreed  to  take  three  days  off  without 
pay  and  apply  a total  of  $5.6  million 
in  employer  pension  contribution 
savings  to  create  the  $700,000  La- 
bor Adjustment  Fund  and  cover 
$4.9  million  in  provincial  grant  re- 
ductions in  each  year.  Fiscal 
1994/95  will  be  the  second  year  of 
that  agreement. 

In  1993/94,  it  was  estimated  that 
three  days  off  without  pay  would 
achieve  $ 1 .2  million  in  savings.  Ex- 
perience has  shown  that  $1  million 
is  a more  accurate  estimate  of  sav- 
ings for  1994/95.  The  total  net  so- 
cial contract  savings  are  therefore 


University  of  Guelph  Table  5 

Preliminary  1994/95  MET  Operating  Budget  - Budgeted  Full  Time  Equivalents  (FTES) 
By  Operating  Unit  and  By  Type.  1989/90  to  1994/95 


By  Uni 
TEACHING  UNITS 
ACADEMIC  SERVICES 
STUDENT  SERVICES 
ADMINISTRATION 
CENTRAL  COMPUTING  6 COMM. 
UNIVERSITY  AFFAIRS  & DEV. 
PHYSICAL  RESOURCES 

Total  MET  FTES 


4100 

2,2530 


4100 

2,2856 


1.156.5 

253/ 


399  0 
2.2S03 


3849 
2.171  4 


3823 

21240 


It  Change  It  Change 
From  From 

93/94  lo  94/95  89/90  10  94/9S 


-0  7% 
-23  6% 


-1  8% 
-0  6% 


-320% 

-0.4% 


Type 

FACULTY 

LIBRARIANS 

PROFESSIONAL 

CUPE 

UGSA/EXEMPT 

OTHER 

Total  MET  FTES 

Genoral  Nolos: 


393.1 

358.7 

001.8 


404.2 
3637 

791.3 


388.1 

346.5 


331.3 

721.0 


-0.6% 

00% 

0.1% 

-21% 

-02% 


-9.7% 
-9.1% 
-103% 
27  4% 
-6  3% 


- Theso  FTES  do  not  reded  the  imped  ot  the  Specie!  Early  ReUremert  Program  (SERP)  or  the  Budget  Roducboro  Irtroduced  lor  1994/95. 

- ‘Other*  Includes  Police.  Oponsing  Engineers  and  Nurses 

- Changes  over  lime  can  reded  both  stall  Increases  or  decreases  and  transfers  ol  stall  between  unis. 

- Tho  FTES  tor  Administration  end  Physical  Resources  have  been  restated  lor  the  Iraralor  ot  Secunty  Services  lo  ArknmistraUoa 


Fall  Fulltime  Enrolment 

Historical  and  Protected 


Table  6 


Undergraduate 
Graduate 
Total 


1983  1985  1987  1989  1991  1993  1995  1997 
Year 


UNIVERSITY  EMPLOYER  BENEFIT  COSTS  (EXCLUOING  PENSION)  Table  7 

1 989/90  (o  1 994/95(est) 

(S  Thousands)  

94/9S  lo  Average  Annual 


89/90 

90/91 

91/92 

92/93 

93/94 

94/95 

93/94 

Nominal 

Constant 

Actual 

Actual 

Actual 

Actual 

Forecast 

Budget 

Change 

Increase 

Increase 

LEGISLATED: 

OHIP/EHT 

1,665 

3,089 

3.291 

3,028 

3.187 

3,221 

1.1% 

18.7% 

13.7% 

1.912 

2.208 

2.413 

2.390 

2.534 

2.650 

4.6% 

7.7% 

4.1% 

UlC 

2.720 

3,319 

' 4.421 

4.763 

4.656 

S,220 

7.5% 

16.4% 

13.4% 

Total  (Nominal  S) 

6,296 

8,616 

10.126 

10.181 

10,578 

11.091 

4.9% 

15.2% 

10.7% 

1 

Total  over  6 Years 

76.2 * 

53.3*| 

UNIVERSITY: 

Major  Medical 

2.012 

2.22S 

3.012 

3.283 

4,309  4.913 

14.0% 

28.8% 

Denial  Plan 

1.271 

1.382 

1.587 

1.781 

2.167  2,319 

7.0% 

16.5% 

11.7% 

LTD/Group  lile 

875 

947 

1.085 

1,164 

1.238  1.276 

3.0% 

9.2% 

5.4% 

Other 

1,533 

1.820 

2.167 

2.349 

2.653  2.758 

3.9% 

18.0% 

11.3% 

5.691 

6,374 

7.851 

8.577 

10,367  11.266 

8.7% 

19.6% 

14.4% 

[ Total  over  5 Years 

96.0* 

72.2*  | 

TOTAL 

Nominal  Dollars 

11.987 

14,990 

17.976 

18.7S9 

20.945  22,357 

6.7% 

17.3% 

12.5% 

[ Total  over  5 Years 

66.5* 

62.3*| 

#1  Other  bentfl  costs  Include  Worker  s CompensaDon.  PO  Allowances.  Tuition  Waivers.  Athletic  membership  fees. 
Scholarship  plans  and  parental  leave  support 
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estimated  at  $5.9  million  ($4.9  mil- 
lion in  pension  savings,  $1  million 
in  salary  savings)  in  1994/95. 

Column  C: 

Inflation  increases 
to  base 

Note:  "Inflation"  for  budget  pur- 
poses is  defined  as  rate  increases 
(decreases)  to  the  existing  base 
budget,  assuming  no  changes  to  vol- 
umes or  levels  of  activity  from  the 
previous  year. 

Based  on  the  March  1994  provin- 
cial funding  announcement,  there 
will  be  no  inflationary  increase  in 
provincial  grant  revenue.  Tuition 
inflation  estimates  are  based  on  an 
approved  tuition  fee  increase  of  10 
percent.  For  the  1 994/95  fiscal  year, 
there  will  be  no  increase  in  charges 
to  ancillary  units  for  University- 
provided  services  such  as  utilities 
and  housekeeping. 

The  total  estimated  inflation  on 
expenses  of  $2,237  million  in- 
cludes: 

■ a provision  of  $ 1 .4  million  for  the 
employer  portion  of  benefit  cost 
increases.  Part  of  the  inflation  is 
allocated  to  each  organizational 
unit  using  a higher  estimated 
benefit  allocation  rate,  and 
$669,000  is  apportioned  to  gen- 
eral expenses. 

■ a $626,000  increase  in  the  provi- 
sion for  utilities,  primarily  be- 
cause of  rate  increases  for  the 
natural  gas  used  for  campus  heat- 
ing. 

■ a $200,000  contribution  towards 
the  increased  cost  of  library  acqui- 
sitions. 

Column  D: 

Budget  increases 

Each  item  in  these  columns  con- 
tains a numbered  item.  The  detail 
for  each  of  these  items  is  contained 
in  the  next  section. 

Expenses  — increases 

Note  3:  $157,000  has  been  allo- 
cated to  FACS  to  help  fund  the  high 
demand  for  the  college’s  courses, 
largely  from  the  BA,  B.A.Sc.  and 
B.Comm.  programs.  This  is  a one- 
time addition  pending  further 
course-enrolment  reviews  in  the 
context  of  the  revised  overall  enrol- 
ment plan. 

Note  2:  $ 1 0.000  in  one-time  fund- 
ing has  been  allocated  to  the  Office 
of  Research  to  help  wind  down  sup- 
port for  the  MRI  facility. 

Note  3:  $100,000  in  one-time 
funding  has  been  allocated  to  the 
Registrar’s  Office  to  buy  and  install 
a new  course-scheduling  system. 
This  is  required  to  implement  a new 
“slot”  scheduling  system  at  U of  G. 

Note  4:  $58,000  has  been  allo- 
cated in  base  funding  to  replace  fed- 
eral funding  to  co-operative  educa- 
tion support  services  under  a 
contract  signed  with  Employment 
and  Immigration  Canada  in 
1990/91. 

Note  5:  $100,000  in  one-time 
funding  has  been  allocated  to  Uni- 
versity Affairs  and  Development 
for  software  to  replace  the  current 
system  and  improve  capabilities,  in 
preparation  for  new  fund-raising  ef- 
forts related  to  both  annual  giving 
and  a capital  campaign. 

Note  6:  $75,000  in  base  funding 
has  been  allocated  to  human-rights 
initiatives. 

Note  7:  In  accordance  with  the 
plan  to  reduce  U of  G's  total  accu- 
mulated deficit  incurred  for  the 
costs  of  the  internal  review  of  non- 
teaching functions,  $100,000  has 
been  added  to  the  annual  repayment 
allocation  to  bring  the  total  to 
$1,141  million  a year. 

Column  E: 

Budget  decreases 

Revenue  — decreases 

Note  8:  Provincial  grants  are  ex- 
pected to  decline  by  $2,146  million 
because  of  the  November  ECP  re- 
duction ($1 .392  million)  and  the  ad- 
ditional qualifications  grant  reduc- 
tion ($754,000). 


Note  9:  The  $43 1 ,000  increase  in 
the  accessibility/corridor  grant 
(normally  a base  commitment)  was 
a one-time  addition  for  the  1 993/94 
fiscal  year  only. 

Note  10:  The  faculty  renewal  pro- 
gram is  a nine-year  program  begun 
in  1 986/87  to  “bridge"  existing  fac- 
ulty positions  to  retirement  with 
new  appointments.  By  1990/91, 
Guelph  had  received  funding  for  its 
full  allocation  of  32  positions.  Over 
five  years  beginning  in  1991/92, 
funding  for  this  initiative  is  to  be 
phased  out.  The  reduction  of 
$238,000  (three  positions)  for 
1994/95  represents  year  four  of  this 
phaseout. 

Note  11:  Contract  service  fees 
charged  by  the  University  for  over- 
heads on  research  contracts  are  ex- 
pected to  decrease  by  $200,000. 
This  is  based  on  the  current  pro- 
jected decline  in  total  research  con- 
tract activity  from  the  provincial 
government,  including  OMAF. 

Note  12:  The  drop  in  tuition  fees 
results  from  a planned  reduction  in 
student  enrolment.  The  Univer- 
sity’s long-range  enrolment  plan 
will  reduce  undergraduate  enrol- 
ment to  1988  levels.  In  1994/95, 
because  of  the  graduation  of  stu- 
dents taken  in  during  the  high  intake 
years,  total  enrolment  in  senior  se- 
mesters is  forecast  to  decline  by 
about  700.  This  will  be  offset 
slightly  by  the  increase  in  first-year 
intake  of  about  70  full-time  students 
in  engineering  and  humanities. 


Expenses  — decreases 

Note  13:  A total  of  $3.54  million 
in  planned  reductions  to  the  col- 
leges. schools  and  academic  and  ad- 
ministrative units  represents  the  ac- 
cumulation of  both  the  third  year  of 
a five-year  budget-reduction  plan 
($2  million)  and  the  addition  of 
$1 .54  million  in  general  budget  unit 
reductions  required  to  meet  the 
overall  target  of  a balanced  annual 
1994/95  budget. 

The  $2  million  identified  under 
the  1992/93  five-year  plan  involves 
base  or  permanent  reductions  found 
primarily  from  retirement  savings 
on  faculty  positions  and  a reduction 
in  staff  positions. 

The  additional  reductions  of  $ 1 .54 
million  are  mainly  one-time  sav- 
ings. The  need  to  continue  these 
reductions  in  1995/96  will  be  re- 
viewed in  the  context  of  both  ’95/96 
revenue  assumptions  and  the  impact 
of  the  special  early  retirement  pro- 
gram on  the  budget. 

It’s  planned  that  departments  will 
use  a variety  of  options  to  meet  this 
reduction  target,  including  the  use 
of  any  1994/95  carry-forward 
funds,  vacancy  savings  from  any 
unfilled  positions,  deferred  operat- 
ing and  equipment  expenditures, 
and  increased  user  fees  for  services 
where  available. 

As  part  of  this  reduction,  the  Uni- 
versity contingency  account  has 
been  reduced  from  $300,000  to 
$ 1 00,000.  Because  this  account  his- 
torically provides  funds  for  emer- 
gency renovations  and  other  unfore- 
seen institutional  expenses,  the  first 
call  on  any  1994/95  additional  reve- 
nues will  be  to  restore  this  account 
to  the  $300,000  level. 

Note  14:  $420,000  in  reductions 
has  been  allocated  against  the  aca- 
demic unallocated  fund.  These  re- 
ductions include  a base  reduction  of 
$300,000  in  the  central  graduate 
teaching  assistants  (GTA)  fund  (the 
remaining  $500,000  in  the  central 
GTA  fund  has  been  allocated  per- 
manently to  teaching  units,  effec- 
tively eliminating  this  fund),  a one- 
time $100,000  reduction  in  a fund 
to  purchase  microcomputing  equip- 
ment for  teaching  laboratories  (bal- 
ance remaining  is  $100,000)  and  a 
$20,000  general  one-time  reduction 
in  the  remaining  accounts.  The 
1994/95  balance  in  academic  unal- 
located funds  is: 

■ $480,000  in  vice-president,  aca- 
demic. funds  (allocated  for  prior 
year’s  commitments); 

■ $100,000  in  the  microcomputing 
equipment  fund; 

■ $100,000  in  release  time  funds; 
and 

■ $885,000  that  includes  budgeted 
research  overhead  returns  for  de- 
partments. (Under  a University  in- 
centive program,  departments 


University  ot  Guelph 

Preliminary  1994/95  MET  Operating  Budget 
(In  $ thousands) 


Table  A 


Institutional  Rovonuo 

Base  Formula  Grants 
Accessibllity/Corrldor  Grants 
•Flow  Through  Grants 
Faculty  Renewal  Grants 


Provincial  Operating  Grants 


Contract  Service  Fees 
Tuition  Feos 
Interosl  Revenue 
Sundry  Revenue 

Total  Institutional  Revenue 


A B C O E F 


Starting 

Social 

Inflation 

Special  Items 

Preliminary 

% 

94/95 

Contract 

Increases 

Budgot 

Budget 

94/95 

Change 

Budget 

& 3 days 

To  Base 

Increases  Not* 

Decreases  Noi*> 

Budgot 

98.941 

(2,146)  48 

96,795 

-2.2% 

6,741 

(431)  49 

6,310 

-8.4% 

984 

0 

904 

0.0% 

519 

(238)  a to 

281 

-45  9% 

1 07,1 85 

0 

0 

0 

(2,815) 

104,370 

-2.8% 

9,520 

(200)  a li 

9,320 

-2.1% 

31,496 

3,193 

(1.401)  *12 

33,288 

5 7% 

1.300 

0 

1,300 

0 0% 

728 

0 

728 

00% 

150,229 

0 

3,193 

0 

(4.416) 

149,006 

J 


• The  Flow  Through  Grant  is  a Municipal  Tax  Grant  that  is  received  from  the  Province  and  passed  on  to  the  City  ol  Guelph  in  lieu  ol  Municipal  Taxes. 


University  of  Guelph 

Preliminary  1994/95  MET  Operating  Budget 


A 

S 

C 

D 

e 

F 

Starling 

Social 

Inflation 

Special  Items 

Preliminary 

% 

94/95 

Contract 

Increases 

Budget 

Budget 

94/95 

Change 

Budget 

& 3 days 

To  Base 

Increases 

Nona  Decreases  Noi«« 

Budgot 

Institutional  Exponsos 

Toachinq  Units 

ARTS 

12,052 

(91) 

63 

(350)  an 

-3.2% 

CBS 

12,907 

(93) 

62 

(347)  an 

12,529 

-2.9% 

FACS 

6,731 

(54) 

34 

157 

at  (125)  an 

6,743 

0.2% 

OAC 

12,544 

(106) 

68 

(224)  an 

12,202 

-2.1% 

OVC 

14,143 

(112) 

80 

(256)  an 

13.8S5 

-2.0% 

CPES 

16,297 

(123) 

76 

(297)  an 

15,953 

-2.1% 

CSS 

12,270 

(93) 

56 

(52)  an 

12,181 

-0.7% 

Umv  School  ol  Continuing  Education 

186 

O) 

5 

(115)  an 

73 

-60.0% 

Olslnnce  Education  & General  Studies 

655 

(2) 

1 

(13)  an 

641 

-2.1% 

Univ  School  ol  Rural  Planning 

1,105 

(6) 

5 

(11)  an 

1,091 

-1.3% 

Other  Teaching  Units 

350 

(D 

7 

0 

3S6 

1.7% 

Scholarships  & Appraisals 

1,150 

0 

1,150 

0.0% 

Academic  Unallocated  Funds 

l?9S5 

(420)  ai4 

1,565 

-21.2% 

Total  Teaching  Units 

92,375 

(686) 

457 

157 

(2.218) 

90,085 

-2.5% 

Acadomic  Services 

Ubrary  Operations 

6,681 

(39) 

32 

0 

6,674 

-0.1% 

Library  Acquisitions 

3.239 

200 

0 

3,439 

8.2% 

Total  Library  & Acquisitions 

9,920 

(39) 

232 

0 

0 

10,113 

1.9% 

Graduate  Studies 

762 

(4) 

3 

0 

761 

-0.1% 

Ollice  ot  Research 

1,914 

(IS) 

14 

10 

az  (50)  an 

1,873 

— 2.1% 

Teaching  Support  Services 

985 

(0) 

5 

0 

982 

-0.3% 

Registrar 

2.S26 

(16) 

14 

100 

as  (25)  an 

2,599 

2.9% 

Othor  Academic  Services 

050 

(4) 

3 

(05)  an 

764 

-10.1% 

Total  Academic  Services 

16,957 

(66) 

271 

110 

(160) 

17,092 

0.8% 

University  of  Guelph 

Preliminary  1994/95  MET  Operating  Budget 
(In  $ Thousands) 


Table  C 


A 

0 

C 

D 

E 

F 

Starling 

Social 

Inflation 

Special  Items 

Preliminary 

% 

94/95 

Contract 

Increases 

Budget 

Budget 

94/95 

Change 

Budget 

& 3 days 

To  Base 

Increases  Nom 

Decreases  Not** 

Budgot 

Computing  & Comm  Services 

6,547 

(37) 

28 

(72)  413 

6,466 

-1.2% 

Student  Sorvicos 

2,802 

(20) 

25 

58  44 

(263)  at3 

2,602 

-7.1% 

Athletics 

732 

(in) 

12 

(77)  413 

6S7 

-10.2% 

Total  Student  Services 

3.S34 

. (30) 

37 

58 

(340) 

3.2S9 

Unlv  Allairs  & Development 

2,536 

(14) 

12 

100  as 

(26)  413 

2,600 

2.8% 

Physical  Resources  - Operations 

17,947 

(81) 

90 

(504)  413 

17,452 

-2.8% 

Utilities 

9,001 

626 

0 

9,707 

6 9% 

Renovations:  Support  Irom  Operating 

340 

0 

340 

0.0% 

Total  Physical  Plant 

27,360 

(81) 

716 

0 

(504) 

27,499 

0.5% 

Human  Resources 

2,604 

(16) 

12 

(100)  415 

2,500 

-4.0% 

Executive  Ollices 

2,726 

(20) 

11 

75  48 

(50)  413 

2.742 

0 6% 

Financial  & Administrative  Services 

2.809 

(17) 

14 

(63)  413 

2,743 

-2.3% 

Security  Services 

1,817 

(13) 

10 

(50)  413 

1,764 

-2.9% 

Total  Administration 

9,956 

(60) 

47 

7S 

(283) 

9,749 

-2.1% 

General  Expenses 

3,737 

669 

(277)  413 

4,129 

10  5% 

University  Contingency 

300 

(200)  413 

100 

-66  7% 

Labour  Adtuslment  Fund 

700 

0 

700 

Ancillary  Recoveries 

(7,022 

(300)  416 

(7.322) 

4 3% 

Repayment  ol  CRESAP  Oeliclt 

1,041 

100  47 

0 

1,141 

9.6% 

Pension  Contribution  Reduction 

(5,600) 

(900)  4t7 

(6.500) 

Totol  Institutional  Expenses 

157,329 

(5,900) 

2,237 

600 

(5,260) 

149,006 

-3.3% 

Annual  Operating  Surplus  (Deficit) 

_ J7.100 

5,900 

956 

(600) 

844 

0 

receive  40  per  cent  of  earned  over- 
head on  research  contracts.) 

Note  15:  In  fiscal  1991/92, 
$100,000  was  identified  as  the 
1994/95  reduction  under  the  Cresap 
review  program  for  Human  Re- 
sources. This  is  the  last  of  the  cuts 
under  that  program,  and  the  funds 
have  been  allocated  to  repayment  of 
the  accumulated  deficit  in  accord- 
ance with  the  repayment  plan.  (See 
Note  7.) 

Note  16:  $300,000  will  be  re- 
moved from  the  accumulated  reno- 
vation reserves  in  the  ancillary  unit 
Parking  Administration  and  trans- 
ferred into  the  MET  budget.  This  is 
a one-time  allocation  for  fiscal 
1994/95  only. 


Note  17:  $900,000  in  annual  pen- 
sion contribution  savings  allocated 
in  1 993/94  to  the  OMAF  contract  to 
implement  reductions  and  restruc- 
turing will  be  used  to  help  balance 
the  1994/95  MET  budget.  Total 
pension  contribution  savings  of 
$6.5  million  in  1994/95  will  be  allo- 
cated as  follows: 

■ $4.9  million  for  deficit  reduction 
and  $700,000  to  create  the 
1994/95  Labor  Adjustment  Fund, 
both  items  under  the  terms  of  the 
local  social  contract;  and 

■ $900,000  for  1994/95  general 
deficit  reduction. 

With  the  reallocation  of  the 
$900,000  from  the  OMAF  contract 
in  1994/95.  the  University  will  as- 


sume SERP  costs  for  all  OMAF- 
funded  University  employees.  This 
arrangement  has  been  confirmed 
with  the  OMAF  management  repre- 
sentatives. 

Column  F: 
Preliminary  ’94/95 
budget 

The  1994/95  MET  budget  by  or- 
ganizational unit  is  the  sum  of  the 
four  columns  in  the  above  tables. 
The  totals  indicate  no  new  annual 
deficit,  as  well  as  a budget  commit- 
ment of  $1,141  million  towards  re- 
payment of  the  Cresap  accumulated 
deficit. 
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FOCUS 

It’s  a record  achievement! 

Engineering  technician  parlays  T-shirt  business  into  music  company 


Language 
workshop 
set  for 
summer 


Dave  Teichroeb  ducks  into  his  corporate  boardroom,  the  Massey  Hall 

Coffee  Shop.  Photo  by  Maurice  Oishi,  University  Communications 


by  Maurice  Oishi 
University  Communications 

Dave  Teichroeb  has  come  a long 
way  in  a short  time  — from  hawk- 
ing T-shirts  to  running  his  own 
record  company  in  two  years. 

Teichroeb,  a technician  in  the 
School  of  Engineering,  is  the  front 
player  behind  Dave’s  Records  of 
Guelph  (DROG).  A decidedly 
small-scale  record  company, 
DROG  claims  only  three  record- 
ing artists.  And  although  one  of 
them  is  the  Rheostatics  — a 
Toronto  band  that  recently  signed 
a contract  with  Sire,  a decidedly 
major  record  label  — Teichroeb 
seems  happy  to  keep  the  mom- 
and-pop  atmosphere  of  DROG. 

“There’s  a lot  of  opportunity  to 
work  with  bands  — besides  the 
Rheostatics  — in  Toronto,”  he 
says,  “but  I’m  more  interested  in 
what’s  on  my  own  front  door.  I 
like  visiting  the  guy  who  does  my 
graphic  work  downtown  by  bike, 
meeting  bands  at  the  Albion,  en- 
joying the  stuff  I do.” 

Designed  T-shirt 

This  attitude  harkens  back  to  his 
start  in  the  business.  Friend  and 
fellow  musician  Lewis  Melville 
introduced  him  to  the  Rheostatics 
in  1991,  when  the  band  was  still 
just  a college-radio  darling.  As 
Teichroeb's  rapport  with  the  band 
grew,  he  volunteered  to  design  a 
band  T-shirt.  Out  of  this  came  the 
Green  Sprouts  Music  Club,  cater- 
ing to  the  souvenir  or  “stuff’  as- 
pect of  the  band. 

Over  a year,  he  designed  about 
1 5 band  T-shirts,  compiled  a book 
of  poetry  by  band  members  and 
pitched  a series  of  baseball  cards 
featuring  the  band,  managers, 
stage  crew  and  the  like. 

The  quirky  paraphernalia 
weren’t  marketed  with  money  in 
mind,  he  says,  but  with  a sense  of 
“Do  you  think  the  fans  will  like 
it?" 

Before  the  Rheostatics  signed  on 
with  Sire,  the  band  and  Teichroeb 
decided  to  re-release  the  slyly  en- 
titled first  album.  Greatest  Hits, 
and  the  second  disc,  Melville. 
Thus  was  bom  the  record  label  of 
Green  Sprouts  Music  Club,  a step 
beyond  mere  “stuff.”  Within  a 
year.  Greatest  Hits  had  sold  more 
than  4,000  copies,  a respectable 
number  for  an  independent  label. 

“The  whole  time,”  Teichroeb  re- 
calls, “Lewis  and  I are  saying  we 
should  start  a record  company.” 
(A  company  oversees  marketing 
and  promotion  for  its  labels,  with 
each  label  cultivating  its  own 
genre  of  music.) 

When  another  friend  introduced 
Teichroeb  to  the  Toronto-based 
band  UIC,  which  had  an  interest 
in  recording,  he  saw  it  as  an  op- 
portunity to  launch  DROG.  Since 


then,  his  own  band,  the  Dissem- 
blers — he  plays  guitar  — and 
Glueleg  from  Kingston  have 
joined  the  company. 

If  the  business  sounds  informal, 
it  is.  Teichroeb  works  four  days  a 
week  on  campus,  dedicating  his 
spare  day  to  his  company.  “I 
couldn’t  do  this  without  the  Uni- 
versity’s four-day-week  plan,”  he 
says. 

Finding  bands  who  want  to  re- 
cord isn’t  difficult,  he  says,  but 
finding  bands  willing  to  pull  their 
weight  is.  “We’re  about  doing 


business  with  them,  not  for  them.” 
And  he  eschews  contracts.  "We’re 
not  in  the  business  of  having 
bands  in  debt  to  us." 

Teichroeb’s  corporate  board- 
room  is  the  Massey  Hall  Coffee 
Shop,  where  he  and  Melville 
meet.  The  business  of  music  "isn’t 
really  about  running  a recording 
studio,”  he  says.  “It’s  about  hav- 
ing a good  address  book.” 

In  most  cases,  he  offers  bands  a 
list  of  contacts,  and  they  pound  the 
pavement  themselves.  For  those 
who  want  him  to  run  up  his  tele- 


phone bill,  he  charges  them.  Oth- 
erwise, the  money  he  makes  is 
from  the  recordings  he  sells  on  the 
bands’  behalf. 

The  intention  is  to  skirt  around 
the  monolithic  music  companies 
and  the  standard  concept  of  suc- 
cess. Four-track  recorders  and 
basement  studios  have  given  rise 
to  other  small  record  companies 
like  DROG.  But  the  issue  is  one  of 
musical  success  rather  than  tech- 
nology. 

“People  really  feel  that  they  ha- 
ven’t attained  success  unless  they 
get  it  from  a major  label,”  says 
Teichroeb.  But  in  the  financial 
sense,  unless  a band  has  a radio 
hit,  it  isn’t  likely  to  make  money. 
In  most  cases,  the  advances  the 
majors  offer  to  young  bands 
amount  to  insurmountable  loans 
that  will  ultimately  need  to  be  re- 
paid, typically  from  the  band’s 
pocket,  he  says. 

Glory  elusive 

Demographically,  a country  like 
Canada,  with  small  knots  of  popu- 
lation thread  across  a vast  land- 
scape, makes  musical  glory  elu- 
sive. Touring  and  distribution 
costs  are  high,  with  or  without 
record  company  help. 

Even  if  a musician  aspires  for 
national  fame,  it  usually  starts  at 
home,  says  Teichroeb.  “In  the 
Kitchener/Waterloo  area  and 
Guelph,  you  can  sell  enough  re- 
cords to  be  a success.  You  won’t 
be  known  in  Halifax  or  Montreal, 
but  you’ll  have  achieved  some- 
thing. Plus  you  don’t  have  to  give 
up  all  the  rights  to  your  music  (to 
a major  label)." 

For  now,  he’s  happy  to  see  his 
company  grow,  albeit  slowly  and 
with  few  financial  dividends.  "I 
get  the  enjoyment  of  watching 
bands  gain  success,  reviewers  re- 
viewing the  music  and  fans  hear- 
ing it."  □ 


For  the  fourth  summer,  U of  G will 
host  45  international  high  school 
students  as  they  journey  to  Canada 
to  study  English  and  learn  about 
Canadian  culture.  The  program  is 
run  by  the  Language  Workshop,  a 
Toronto-based  language  school. 

The  workshop  is  offering  special 
courses  to  students  from  Spain, 
Mexico,  France  and  Italy.  They 
will  visit  Canada  for  four  weeks, 
immersing  themselves  in  the  cul- 
ture by  living  with  Canadian  fami- 
lies. In  all,  500  students  will  visit 
Ontario,  with  45  from  Spain  and 
Brazil  coming  to  Guelph  to  attend 
classes  at  U of  G. 

In  February,  Community  and 
Conference  Services  hosted  a visit 
by  13  Brazilian  educators  and  in- 
structors to  tour  Guelph’s  facili- 
ties. The  Brazilians  and  the  Lan- 
guage Workshop  are  exploring 
future  opportunities  involving 
students  from  other  pans  of  Latin 
America  and  the  Far  East. 

Host  families  are  needed  for  the 
month  of  July  for  the  students 
bound  for  Guelph.  They  will  be 
busy  during  the  day  with  studies 
and  activities,  but  are  expected  to 
spend  most  evenings  and  week- 
ends with  the  host  family.  Hosts 
are  paid  $80  a week. 

Any  family  interested  in  hosting 
a student  should  ca\\  Margaret 
Burnett,  the  local  co-ordinator  for 
the  workshop,  at  82 1- 1247. 0 


GUELPH  POULTRY 


Fresh,  Homemade  Hems  including: 

Farmers  's  Sausage  ♦ Fresh  Lasagna  ♦ Chicken  Curry  ♦ Lean 
Ground  Turkey  ♦ Turkey  Schnitzel  * Homemade  Cordon  Blue 

We  offer  a tasty  variety  ot  wholesome  loods, 
all  carefully  prepared  in  our  kitchen. 

The  perfect  solution  to  your  hectic  schedule. 

GUELPH  POULTRY  MARKET 

Kortrlght  just  off  the  Hanlon  _ 

Kortrlght  Plaza 


Thurs.-Fri.  9-8 
Sal.  9-5 

Sun.  Closed 


763-2284 
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Inhere  Security  is 
;a  concern  . . . 

- 

\‘ 

/ 

K 

. tall  Your  Partner 

in  Protection 

smith 


SECURITY 


• Home  and  Business 
Alarm  Systems 

• 3M  Window  Films 

• Video  Surveillance 
Equipment 

Guelph  763-841 1( 


Tucker-Johnson  Limited 


□ Sales,  Leasing,  Parts  & Sen/ice 

□ Golf,  GTI,  Jetta,  Passat,  Cabriolet, 

Corrado,  Eurovan 

□ European  delivery  service  available 

□ Courtesy  Shuttle  Service 

FREE * — 10  year  warranty  on  new  Golf  & Jetta 

**Half  km  west  of  the  Hanlon  on  Hwy  24 
659  Wellington  St  W„  Guelph  ♦ Phone:  824-9150  ♦ FAX:  824-7746 

I -Until  the  end  of  April,  1994  j 


mortgages 

AT  THE 

LOWEST  RATES 
837-9600 

5 year  at  9% 

f&milcj  (jkxip 

A93  Woolwich  St.,  Guelph 
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OUR  COMMUNITY 

NOTICES 


TERM  DEPOSITS 

from 

YOUR  COMMUNITY  CREDIT  UNION 

* FIXED  RATES* 


on  Short  and  Long  Term  (79  days  5%) 


Guelph  & Wellington 
Credit  Union 


Call  822-1072  tor  details 


Survival  strategy 

The  Guelph  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce focus  committee  presents  a 
seminar  on  “Technology  as  a 
Strategy  for  Survival  and  Success” 
April  26  at  8 a.m.  at  the  College 
Inn.  Keynote  speaker  is  Peter 
Jones,  president  of  Apple  Canada 
Inc.  Cost  is  $30  for  adults,  $10  for 
students.  To  register,  call  822- 
8081. 

Volunteer  workshop 

The  13th  annual  Mannie  Bim- 
baum  Volunteer  Workshop  runs 
April  23  from  8 a.m.  to  1 p.m.  in 
Peter  Clark  Hall.  This  year’s  ses- 
sions focus  on  “User  Friendly  Vis- 
iting,"  “Effective  Teams,” 
“You’re  Not  Just  a Volunteer,” 
“High-Level  Wellness”  and  "Vol- 
unteer Service:  Second  to  None.” 
Cost  is  $30.  For  registration  infor- 
mation, call  821-0632. 


Farm  in  Puslinch  tor  sale  $389,000.  24 
acres  of  beautiful  rolling  land,  25  acres 
reforested  in  1975.  Tree  lined  laneway, 
private  setting  classic  farmhouse,  good  bam 
and  dnveshed.  Please  call  Ned  Coates  - 
HOME  LIFE  REALTY.  836-1072 


Walk  against  violence 

A Walk  Against  Male  Violence 
from  Guelph  to  Carlisle  is  slated 
for  April  30,  leaving  at  10  a.m. 
from  St.  George’s  Square.  It  is  part 
of  a series  of  cross-provincial 
walks  organized  by  the  group  Men 
Walking  Against  Male  Violence. 
For  more  information  about  the 
walk,  call  the  Ontario  Public  Inter- 
est Research  Group  at  824-209 1 or 
the  Guelph  Community  Health 
Centre  at  821-5363. 

Slope  stabilization 

Continuing  Education  is  offering  a 
two-day  intensive  course  on 
biotechnical  slope  stabilization 
May  5 and  6 at  the  Arboretum 
Centre.  For  more  information,  call 
Ext.  3956. 

Farm  safety 

A farm-safety  presentation  that  is 
mandatory  for  all  summer  field 
and  grounds  staff  will  run  April  27 
from  1:30  to  5 p.m.  in  Room  441 
of  the  University  Centre.  Topics 
include  back  care,  immunization 
and  farm  equipment  safety.  At- 


fGnn&mt House 


London,  England 

Convenient  spring  & summer 
accommodation  in  University  of 
Guelph's  LONDON  HOUSE 

- Apartments  or  Rooms  - Minimum  4 nights 

- Monthly  rates  available  - S45.M/person/night 

- Newly  renovated  - Smoke-free  environment 

- Ideal  for  business/tourist  travellers. 

Inquiries:  Box  4152  Univ.of  Guelph,  Guelph,  Ont. 
N1G2W1  519-856-4412  or  Fax  519-856-4087 


Extend  the  life  of  your 
upholstered  furniture  . . . 

♦ carpel  & upholstery  cleaning 

♦ air  duct  cleaning 


STEAMATIC 

the  total  cleaning  service 


call  today  836-7340 


Valerie  Poulton 
At  your  service! 


tendance  will  be  taken.  Call  Ext. 
3282  to  register. 

TVO  seeks  volunteers 

TVOntario  is  looking  for  volun- 
teers in  Guelph  and  Wellington 
County  to  replace  its  15-member 
Southwestern  Regional  Council. 
Candidates  should  be  active  in 
their  community,  be  available  for 
occasional  weekend  travel  in  the 
region  and  have  initiative  to  under- 
take projects  to  raise  awareness  of 
TVO.  For  more  information  or  to 
apply,  call  TVO’s  Advisory  Coun- 
cils Office  by  5 p.m.  April  29,  1- 
800-463-6886,  Ext.  2987. 

On  stage 

Agatha  Christie’s  Mousetrap  runs 
Thursdays,  Fridays  and  Saturdays 
from  April  28  to  May  13  at  the 


Theatre  on  the  Grand  in  Fergus. 
Tickets  are  $9  and  $10  and  are 
available  at  Ponds  Camera  in 
Guelph  or  from  the  theatre  box 
office  at  787-1981. 

Win  a holiday 

Need  a break?  Beginning  May  2 
during  Mental  Health  Week,  the 
Guelph  Wellington  branch  of  the 
Canadian  Mental  Health  Associa- 
tion (CMHA)  is  launching  a series 
of  12  monthly  draws  for  getaway 
vacations,  with  second  prizes  of 
$100.  Only  200  tickets  are  being 
sold  at  a cost  of  $100  apiece.  Tax 
receipts  will  be  issued  for  $40.  The 
vacations  include  accommoda- 
tion, dinners  and  entertainment  at 
locations  such  as  the  Deerhurst 
Resort,  Stratford  Festival  and  Sky- 
Dome.  For  more  information,  call 


the  CMHA  at  836-6220  or  Sheila 
Hollidge  at  Ext.  6302. 

University  women  meet 

The  Guelph  chapter  of  the  Cana- 
dian Federation  of  University 
Women  will  meet  April  26  at  7:30 
p.m.  at  the  Steelworkers’  Centre 
on  Dawson  Road.  Guest  speaker 
Joan  Charbonneau  will  discuss 
menopause. 

Registration  handbook 

Agriculture  and  Agri-Food  Can- 
ada has  released  a new  handbook 
for  those  involved  in  registering 
new  pest-control  products.  The 
book  is  intended  to  streamline  the 
registration  process.  Contact  the 
Information  Division,  Plant  Indus- 
try Directorate,  59  Camelot  Dr., 
Nepean,  Ont.  K1 A 0Y9.  □ 


CLASSIFIEDS 


WANTED  FOR  RENT 


FOR  SALE 


Two-bedroom  apartment  for  two  re- 
sponsible female  non-smokers,  start- 
ing in  September,  Brenda,  Ext.  76267, 
or  Grace,  Ext.  78504. 

Women  for  slo-pitch  '94,  must  be  30 
years  or  older,  no  experience  neces- 
sary, Rhonda,  823-2713,  or  Carol, 
837-0102. 

Casual  help  needed  on  local  farm, 
heavy  lifting,  good  organization  and 
initiative,  transportation  required,  824- 
7028  evenings  or  weekends. 

Billet  for  Crossroads  International,  be- 
ginning May  8,  Diane,  Ext.  4912  or 
821-7763. 


FOR  RENT 


Three-bedroom  furnished  executive 
home,  non-smokers,  no  pets,  available 
July  15  to  Aug.  15,  1995,  824-6664 
evenings. 

Two-bedroom  furnished  bungalow  on 
250  acres  in  Arichat,  Cape  Breton, 
July/August  1994,  902-226-9572  or 
519-763-8217. 

Apartment  to  sublet  In  Montreal  for 
May/June,  near  McGill,  $435  a month 
(negotiable),  Ext.  3005,  514-844-6728 
or  e-mail  bjuk@musicb.mcgill.ca/ 
dbandeji@snowhite.ds.uoguelph.ca. 


Furnished  one-bedroom  basement 
apartment,  20-minute  walk  to  campus, 
share  laundry  and  garden,  air  condi- 
tioning, $550  a month  inclusive,  short- 
term rentals  possible,  available  now, 
821-1792. 

Large  three-bedroom  house  in  Car- 
lisle, 25-minute  drive  to  U of  G,  20 
minutes  to  McMaster,  available  Sept. 
1 to  Aug.  31,  1995,  major  appliances, 
gas  heat,  $1 ,200  a month  (negotiable) 
plus  utilities,  non-smokers  preferred, 
David,  Ext.  2575/2503  or  905-689- 
2963  evenings. 

Three-bedroom  furnished  basement 
apartment,  20-minute  walk  to  campus, 
separate  entrance,  parking,  $595  a 
month  inclusive  or  $200  a room  inclu- 
sive from  May  to  August,  Jane,  Ext. 
4018  or  836-6862  evenings. 

Partly  furnished  room  in  house,  back- 
yard, deck,  parking,  1 1/2  baths,  avail- 
able April  25  to  Aug.  31 , $130  a month 
plus  utilities,  Catherine,  821-741 8. 

Room  in  quiet,  spacious  two-bedroom 
apartment,  private  bathroom,  under- 
ground parking,  laundry,  facilities  in- 
clude sauna,  whirlpool  and  outdoor 
pool,  ideal  for  graduate  student,  avail- 
able May  1 , 763-9966. 


Five-bedroom  bungalow,  two  kitchens, 
two  baths,  close  to  University  and 
shopping,  low  maintenance,  currently 
rented,  Marg  or  Tim,  767-0564. 

Vertical  laminar  Clean  Air  Workstation, 
Class  A,  Canadian  cabinets,  external 
dimensions  1 .93  m wide,  2.31  m high, 
84  cm  deep,  front-access  opening: 
new  0.3  micron  HEPA  filter,  excellent 
condition,  Joseph,  Ext.  6712  or 
Frances,  Ext.  2247. 

1980  Mustang,  two-door  sedan,  sun- 
roof, automatic,  low  mileage,  good 
condition,  Cecilia,  Ext.  4246. 

1985  V6  Cutlass  Cruiser,  dark  blue 
metallic,  automatic,  air  conditioning, 
cruise,  power  steering  and  brakes, 
169,000  km,  regularly  serviced  but 
needs  body  work,  Ext.  3446  or  836- 
6238  after  4 p.m. 

1989  Ford  Escort  LX,  automatic, 
power  steering  and  brakes,  AM/FM 
cassette,  certified,  38,0000  km, 
Cheryl,  Ext.  3908  or  836-9989. 

Classifieds  is  a free  service  avail- 
able to  staff,  faculty,  students  and 
graduates  of  the  University.  Items 
must  be  submitted  in  writing  by 
Wednesday  at  noon  to  Linda 
Graham  on  Level  4 of  the  University 
Centre.  For  more  information,  call 
Ext  6581. 


SECURITY  IN  YOUR  RETIREMENT 
REQUIRES  PROFESSIONAL  ADVICE 

Ibrightside  financial 

‘SERVICES  INC. 


Specializing  in: 
Retirement  Planning 
Estate  Planning 
RRSPs 
RRIFs 

Mutual  Funds 


Robert  Denis 

Chartered  Financial  Planner 
At  your  service 


790  Scottsdale  Drive 
Guelph,  Ont.  NIG  3L8 
Telephone:  (519)  821-8246 
Fax  (519)  836-8807 


VVv 


Kortright  Road  at  Gordon  Street 
Phone  (519)  836-0061 

✓ FREE  Ticket/Brochure  Delivery  to  University  of  Guelph 

✓ Business  and  Leisure  Specialists 
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CALENDAR 


THURSDAY,  APRIL  21 

Exhibition  - Prof.  Phil  Sweeny, 
Microbiology,  displays  his  photo- 
graphic art  at  the  Faculty  Club 
until  April  29. 

Veterinary  Microbiology  and 
Immunology  Seminar  - Brian 
Barber  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  considers  “The  Immuno- 
targeting  Approach  to  Adjuvant- 
Independent  Subunit  Vaccine 
Design”  at  11:10  a.m.  in  OVC 
1713. 

Art  Lecture  - “A  Client’s  Archi- 
tect: A.F.  Dunlop  in  Montreal  at 
the  Turn  of  the  Century”  is  the 
topic  of  Macdonald  Stewart  Art 
Centre  program  co-ordinator 
Steve  Robinson  at  7 p.m.  at  the 
centre.  Cost  is  $6. 

FRIDAY,  APRIL  22 

Biomedical  Sciences  Seminar  - 
“Synaptonemal  Complex  Analy- 
sis on  the  Sex  Complements  of 
Normal  and  Polled  Goats”  is  the 
topic  of  PhD  student  Rosnina 
Yusoff  at  noon  in  OVC  1642. 

Chemistry  Lecture  - Winegard 
Visiting  Lecturer  Harold  Kroto  of 
the  School  of  Chemistry  and  Mo- 
lecular Sciences  at  the  University 
of  Sussex  in  England  discusses 
“Chemistry,  Physics  and  Materi- 
als Science  of  Fullerenes”  at  2 
p.m.  in  UC  103. 

Student  Recital  - Soprano  Tara 
Holton  performs  at  4 p.m.  in 
MacKinnon  107.  Admission  is 
free. 

Student  Recital  - Soprano  Laura 
Jeffrey,  mezzo-soprano  Sally 
Tomasevic  and  pianist  Judy 
Hunter  perform  at  7:30  p.m.  in 
MacKinnon  107.  Admission  is 
free.  A reception  will  follow. 

SUNDAY,  APRIL  24 
Arboretum  - On  this  week’s  Sun- 


day afternoon  walk,  you  can  listen 
to  the  amorous  sounds  of  the 
many  frog  inhabitants  of  the  Ar- 
boretum. The  walk  leaves  at  2 
p.m.  from  the  nature  centre. 

TUESDAY,  APRIL  26 

Animal  and  Poultry  Science 
Seminar  - Graduate  student 
Nilson  Broring  discusses  “Rela- 
tionships Between  Body  Condi- 
tion Score  and  Ultrasonic 
Back-Fat  Measurements  in  Beef 
Cows”  at  11:10  a.m.  in  Animal 
Science  306. 

THURSDAY,  APRIL  28 

Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre 
Lecture  - Ted  Teshima  of 
Moriyama  and  Teshima  Archi- 
tects discusses  “Reuse  Versus  Re- 
place: A Contemporary  Archi- 
tect’s'Views  on  the  Identity  of  Old 
and  New  in  Building”  at  7 p.m.  in 
the  art  centre.  Cost  is  $6. 

FRIDAY,  APRIL  29 

Biomedical  Sciences  Seminar  - 
Graduate  student  Kwasi  Bugyei 
examines  “The  Study  of  the 
Chicken  Egg  as  a Pharmacoki- 
netic Model”  at  noon  in  Biomedi- 
cal Sciences  1642. 

SATURDAY,  APRIL  30 

Scottish  Studies  Colloquium  - 
This  annual  colloquium,  which 
this  year  will  feature  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  first  Frank  Watson 
Scottish  History  Prize,  begins 
with  registration  at  9 a.m.  and  con- 
cludes with  a ceilidh  at  8:30  p.m. 
Call  Christine  Boyle  at  Ext.  6528 
for  more  information. 

SUNDAY,  MAY  1 

Arboretum  - Learn  about  history 
and  hawthorns  on  a walk  along  the 
John  McCrae  Trail,  leaving  from- 
the  nature  centre  at  2 p.m. 


Saturday,  May  7, 10:00  a.m.-6:00  p.m. 


Sunday,  May  8, 10:00  a.m.-5:00  p.m. 


presenting  the 


Best  of  Country 


a Country  Decorating  Accessories  a Antiques  a Folk  Art 
a Country  Crafts  a Country  Fashions  a Reproduction  Furniture 

Bora  & District  Community  Centre 
80  David  St.,  Bora 
Over  80  Country  Craftsmen 

FREE  PARKING 
-ADMISSION 
; adults  $3.50 
; CHILDREN  St.QO 


=N$MjO 


HAMILTON  

INFORMATION  (S 19)  BWUBlim]  (SIS}  846-9485  (EVEh MS) 


TUESDAY,  MAY  3 

Animal  and  Poultry  Science 
Seminar  - Graduate  student 
Kasim  Zubair  examines  the 
"Compensatory  Growth  in  the 
Broiler  Chicken”  at  1 1:10  a.m.  in 
Animal  Science  and  Nutrition 
141. 


WEDNESDAY,  MAY  4 


Microbiology  Seminar  - Ludo 
Diels  discusses  the  “Bioprecipita- 
tion of  Heavy  Metal  by  Alcali- 
genes  Eutrophus  Immobilized  in 
Membrane  Bioreactors”  at  noon 
in  MacNaughton  121. 


WORSHIP 


Catholic  mass  is  celebrated  Sun- 
days at  1 0: 1 0 a.m.  in  Thombrough 
100.  The  ecumenical  Open  Door 
Church  meets  Sundays  at  7 p.m.  in 
UC  442. 

Midweek  — A Time  with  God, 
a meditative  service,  is  Wednes- 
days at  12:10  p.m.  in  UC  533. 

On  Thursdays,  Women’s  Spiri- 
tuality begins  at  12:10  p.m.  in  UC 
335  and  the  Lutheran  Lunch 
Bunch  meets  at  noon  in  UC  444. 

Womanspirit  runs  Fridays  at 
12:10  p.m.  in  UC  533. 

Musicians  Anderson  and  Brown 
will  lead  the  service  April  24  at 
10:30  a.m.  at  the  Guelph  Unitar- 
ian Fellowship  on  Harris  Street  at 
York  Road.  Everyone  is  welcome. 

Multifaith  calendar 

April  28  is  Jamal,  the  third 
month  of  the  Baha’i  year. 

In  Zoroastrianism,  April  30  is 
the  beginning  of  Ghambar 
Maidyozarem,  a celebration  of  the 
sky  and  the  harvesting  of  the  win- 
ter crop.  It  runs  until  May  4. 

Reprinted  with  the  permission  of 
Canadian  Ecumenical  Action.  □ 


Scottish  Studies 

Program  presents 


tlwftatmij  Ed  Miller 

SATURDAY 
APRIL  30TH 

8:it0PM 


Unhreisity  of  Guelph 
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Canadian  Criss  Cross 
by  Walter  D.  Feener 


ACROSS 

1 . Scribbles  down 

5.  Dalai 

9.  Dad's  son 

1 1 . Ride  a bike 

12.  Role  for  Peter 
Falk 

13.  English 
schoolmaster 

14.  Rara 

15.  Lath 

17.  Happily  excited 

18.  Maureen 
O'Sullivan's 
daughter 

19.  Martin 

King  Jr. 

21 . Breathe  hard 

23.  Gift  recipient 

24.  Gene  Tierney 
movie 

26.  Educate 

29.  Tabernacles 

31.  Melt 

33.  Plaster 

35.  Metric 
measure 

36.  Paulo 

37.  Narrate 

39.  Extend  across 

40.  Greek 
philosopher 

42.  Serious 

44.  Senior 

45.  Court  clashes 

46.  Criterion 

47.  Bowwows 


DOWN 

1 . Queen  of  the 
Netherlands 

2.  Obligation 

3.  Comedian 
Conway 

4.  Weeps 

5.  Was  first  in 

6.  Saying 

7.  Of  the  cheek 

8.  Associate 

9.  Merry 

10.  Duke  of 
Normandy 

11.  Leg  covering 

12.  Lodge 
temporarily 

16.  Uncles'  wives 

20.  High 

temperature 

22.  Ballerina  skirt 

23.  Cut  a rug 

25.  Parish  head 

27.  Places  of 
worship 

28.  Torment 


30.  Galsworthy 
novel 

32.  Left 

33.  French  dancer 

34.  Croakers 
36.  Leopard  trait 

38.  Garnish 

39.  Navigational 
hazaid 

41.  Vietnamese 
New  Year 
43. Grande 


For  crossword 
solution,  see  page  4. 


Are  You 

Qettinq  the  Most 
For  Your  Money? 


W,  know  what  it’s  like  to  work  within  tight 
budgets  and  deadlines,  that’s  why  we  offer  ideas  and 
services  to  maximize  each  dollar  you  spend. 

By  combining  our  vast  supply  of  copy-right  free 
graphics,  advanced  technology  and  professional 
expertise,  we  can  design  your  publication  to  achieve 
your  goal,  whether  it  be  to  raise  funds  or  awareness. 
Call  us  or  drop  by  and  we’ll  show  you  what  we  can 
do  for  you! 


And  don't  forget,  when  buying 
services  provided  on  campus  you  r/^i 
get  results  while  recycling  ILuX/ 
funds  within  the  University, 
benefiting  everyone.  P 


Graphics  & Print  Services  4\\^ 
216  Blackwood  Hall 
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Workshop  to  review  farm-animal  welfare 


OMAF  funding  boosts 
animal-welfare  chair 


by  Andrea  Mudry  Fawcett 

University  Communications 

Canadians  have  set  an  example  for 
the  world  in  the  last  two  decades 
by  working  co-operatively  to  im- 
prove the  well-being  of  farm  ani- 
mals, says  Prof.  Frank  Humik, 
Animal  and  Poultry  Science. 
“Now  we  must  rev  iew  past  accom- 
plishments, assess  the  present  state 
and,  most  important,  set  goals  for 
the  future,”  he  says. 

Humik  invites  all  concerned 
groups  and  individuals  to  join  him 
in  this  review  by  attending  a two- 
day  workshop  called  “The  Cana- 
dian Approach  to  Farm-Animal 
Welfare,”  June  3 and  4 on  campus. 

The  workshop  will  feature  a 
wide  range  of  speakers  repre- 
senting producers  and  processors, 
government  and  regulatory  agen- 
cies, researchers,  marketing 
boards,  humane  societies  and 
other  organizations. 

The  many  speakers  will  include 


Jim  Dalrymple,  chair  of  the  Can- 
ada Committee  on  Animals,  dis- 
cussing “Codes  of  Practice  and 
Future  Directions”  and  Weldon 
Newton  of  the  Canada  Pork  Coun- 
cil on  “International  Trade  and 
Animal  Welfare.”  Tom  Hughes  of 
Canadian  Farm  Animal  Care 
Trust  will  assess  “The  Role  of 
Governments,  Humane  Move- 
ment and  Industry  in  Promoting 
Animal  Welfare.” 

Some  speakers  will  review  the 
latest  research  on  animal  welfare 
and  provide  information  on  wel- 
fare-oriented technologies.  Many 
factors,  including  the  emergence 
of  international  competition  and 
trade  agreements,  make  it  neces- 
sary' for  Canada  to  firmly  chart  a 
future  course  that  is  both  humane 
and  economically  feasible,  says 
Humik,  who  chairs  the  Canadian 
Expert  Committee  on  Farm-Ani- 
mal Welfare  and  Behavior,  which 
is  sponsoring  the  workshop. 


Producers,  researchers,  Agricul- 
ture and  Agri-Food  Canada  and 
the  Canadian  Federation  of  Hu- 
mane Societies  worked  co-opera- 
tively throughout  the  1980s  to  de- 
velop guidelines  for  the  care  and 
handling  of  farm  animals  in  rec- 
ommended codes  of  practice,  he 
says.  “Now  we  will  have  to  com- 
pete with  countries  that  may  lack 
such  standards.” 

Humik  was  instrumental  in  de- 
veloping the  codes  — in  areas 
such  as  feeding,  housing  and 
slaughter  — for  chickens,  pigs, 
beef  and  dairy  cattle.  He  has  writ- 
ten four  textbooks,  numerous  sci- 
entific papers  and  is  co-founder 
and  co-editor  of  the  Journal  of 
Agricultural  and  Environmental 
Ethics. 

For  more  information  on  the 
workshop  or  to  register,  call  Con- 
ference Services  at  Ext.  2352.  Full 
registration  is  $85  before  May  1, 
$115  after.  □ 


by  Andres  Kahar 
Office  of  Research 

The  Ontario  Ministry  of  Agri- 
culture, Food  and  Rural  Af- 
fairs (OMAF)  is  dedicating 
$250,000  towards  U of  G’s  chair 
in  animal  welfare,  further  consoli- 
dating the  chair’s  mission  to  ad- 
vance animal-welfare  research 
and  education. 

Established  in  July  1992,  the 
animal-welfare  chair  will  receive 
the  OMAF  support  via  the  Agri- 
cultural Research  Institute  of  On- 
tario to  further  develop  the  chair 
as  an  epicentre  of  animal-welfare 
research. 

“I  am  pleased  to  support  the  po- 
sition of  chair  in  this  relatively 
new  — and  important  — area  of 
research,”  says  OMAF  minister 
Elmer  Buchanan.  “The  research 
community  has  posted  many  valu- 
able achievements  in  the  animal 
health  and  production  areas,  and  I 
have  every  confidence  that  ad- 
vances in  the  science  of  animal- 
welfare  research  will  prove  just  as 
valuable  and  indispensable.” 
Chairholder  Prof.  Ron  Downey 
says  this  latest  funding  opens  the 
door  to  a new  wave  of  animal- wel- 
fare research  projects. 

“The  chair  was  initially  sup- 
ported by  generous  private  dona- 
tions, and  now  OMAF’s  assist- 
ance has  propelled  it  into  a 


uniquely  autonomous  position,” 
says  Downey. 

“There’s  currently  much  talk 
about  animal  rights,  but  not  as 
much  about  the  animal’s  quality 
of  life,  and  our  position  has  us 
well  placed  to  address  these  ethi- 
cal and  social  concerns.  Being 
OMAF  supported  also  gives  us 
the  room  to  research  the  questions 
of  how  we  can  make  animals’ 
lives  less  stressful.” 

Before  assuming  his  current 
post,  Downey  was  assistant  dean 
of  OVC,  where  he  worked  with 
Dean  Ole  Nielsen  to  set  up  the 
chair  in  animal  welfare.  They  saw 
the  need  for  a leadership  position 
that  responded  to  growing  public 
concern  over  the  experience  of 
animals.  To  this  end,  the  chair  was 
created  to  direct  research  into 
various  animal-welfare  issues  and 
co-ordinate  courses  in  this  quali- 
tative sphere  of  animal  science. 

The  first  research  project  under 
the  auspices  of  the  chair  is  set  to 
begin  this  summer.  Downey  will 
explore  the  methods  and  theories 
of  animal  welfare  that  have  pre- 
vailed among  Canada’s  indige- 
nous peoples.  He  will  study  and 
compare  the  cultural  biases  to- 
wards animals  — positive  and 
negative  — that  have  developed 
among  native  people,  to  increase 
general  understanding  of  human- 
animal  dynamics.  □ 
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Senate  comes  to  grips  with  budget  realities 


FIRST 

GLANCE 

A golden 
Gryphon 

It’s  a long  way  from  the 
peaks  of  Lake  Placid.  N.Y., 
to  Guelph.  But  just  three 
days  after  the  Canadian 
women’s  hockey  team  cap- 
tured gold  at  the  women’s 
world  championships  April 
17,  team  member  Cassie 
Campbell  was  back  at  U of 
G writing  a final  exam. 
Now.  after  the  emotional 
high  of  the  6-3  victory  in 
Lake  Placid  and  the  crunch 
of  exams,  Campbell  is  re- 
turning to  normalcy,  nursing 
a cold  at  home  in  Brampton. 
But  it’s  not  exactly  the  lazy 
days  of  summer  for  the 
hockey  Gryphon  — it's  al- 
most soccer  season.  After 
playing  defence  all  winter 
for  the  Gryphs,  she  swaps 
blades  for  studs  in  the  sum- 
mer. playing  left  wing  for 
her  team  in  Mississauga. 

Time  change 

Mark  it  in  your  calendar. 
Senate  has  a new  start  time. 
It’s  6:30  p.m.,  beginning  in 
the  fall. 

Inside: 

Included  in  this  issue  of 
At  Guelph  is  a special 
supplement  from  the 
Macdonald  Stewart  Art 
Centre. 

Nielsen  completes 
decade  as  dean 


of  OVC  3 

Student  speak  ....  4 

Researchers  seek  to 
slow  encroaching  desert 
in  Inner  Mongolia  . . 5 

Calendar 7 

Going  the  extra  mile  for 
AIDS  research  ....  8 


Thought  for  the  week 

Middle  age  is  when  you  still 
believe  you'll  feel  better  in 
the  morning. 

Bob  Hope 

DOWNTOWN  IM 

(Guelph  jlfl) 


Senators  got  their  first  look  at  U of 
G’s  preliminary  1994/95  Ministry 
of  Education  and  Training  (MET) 
operating  budget  April  19.  They 
soon  learned  that  the  decisions 
made  for  this  budget  were  difficult 
and  that  no  immediate  relief  is  in 
sight. 

The  MET  operating  budget  for 
the  new  fiscal  year,  which  begins 
May  1 , is  forecast  to  end  April  30, 
1995,  with  a zero  deficit  except 
for  the  temporary  deficits  created 
by  the  Cresap  internal  review  to 
restructure  the  non-academic 
units  and  by  the  special  early  re- 
tirement program  (SERP). 

U of  G is  counting  on  one-time 
savings,  reductions  and  realloca- 
tions to  cover  this  operating  defi- 
cit. But  as  senators  were  quick  to 
note,  Guelph  must  come  up  with 
some  dramatically  different  ap- 
proaches to  deal  with  an  antici- 
pated $9-million  structural  deficit 
immediately  after  the  social  con- 
tract ends  in  April  1996.  Cur- 
rently, the  structural  deficit  is  be- 
ing covered  by  social  contract- 
related  adjustments,  including  un- 
paid leave  days  and  salary  freezes. 

President  Mordechai  Rozanski 
told  Senate  that  it  will  take  many 
people  working  together  to  solve 
the  structural  deficit.  He  said  he’s 
counting  on  the  Strategic-Plan- 
ning Commission  (SPC),  SERP, 


fund  raising  and  revenues  from 
entrepreneurial  initiatives,  includ- 
ing commercialization  of  Univer- 
sity discoveries,  to  ease  Guelph’s 
fiscal  problems. 

Prof.  Hamish  Rattray,  Chemis- 
try and  Biochemistry,  expressed 
frustration  with  budget  presenta- 
tions that  are  negative  and  do  not 
provide  solutions.  Why  doesn’t 
Senate  hear  about  increasing  reve- 
nue from  Hospitality  and  Retail 
Services,  accepting  more  students 
or  aggressively  marketing  the 
spring  semester,  he  asked. 

Prof.  David  Josephy,  Chemistry 
and  Biochemistry,  chair  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  University 
Planning  (SCUP),  said  it  would  be 


Engineering  professor  Trevor 
Dickinson,  a man  described  by 
colleagues  as  “a  mentor’s  men- 
tor,” is  this  year’s  winner  of  the 
John  Bell  Teaching  Award. 

Dickinson  is  the  fourth  person  to 
receive  the  award,  which  was  an- 
nounced at  ;he  April  19  meeting 
of  Senate.  Named  after  the  late 
classics  professor  John  Bell,  for- 
mer chair  of  the  Department  of 
Languages  and  Literature,  the 


inappropriate  for  U of  G to  expect 
its  food-service  operation  to 
wring  more  money  out  of  students 
and  staff.  Rozanski  noted  that  the 
budget  does,  in  fact,  reveal  that 
this  unit  is  one  of  the  most  aggres- 
sive revenue-generating  areas  on 
campus.  It  provides  $1.7  million 
of  the  more  than  $7  million  gener- 
ated by  ancillary  services  to  the 
MET  operating  budget. 

Boosting  enrolment  is  an  easy 
way  to  generate  revenue,  said 
Josephy,  but  it  also  incurs  ex- 
penses. The  institution  cannot 
provide  an  appropriate  quality  of 
education  with  the  tuition  revenue 
received  from  extra  students,  he 
said,  and  the  infrastructure  costs 


award  recognizes  excellence  in 
teaching  and  curriculum  develop- 
ment. 

No  stranger  to  accolades, 
Dickinson  received  a 3M  Teach- 
ing Award  in  1990,  was  named 
Engineering  Professor  of  the  Year 
in  1986  and  1972  and  earned  a 
Canadian  Merit  Award  in  1978. 

He  was  U of  G’s  first  co-ordina- 
tor of  instructional  development, 
now  part  of  Teaching  Support 


must  be  found  elsewhere. 
Rozanski  noted  that  SPC  is  look- 
ing at  what  enrolment  levels 
should  be  for  the  future  and  how 
MET  underfunding  affects  acces- 
sibility and  quality  of  education. 

Prof.  Constance  Rooke,  associ- 
ate academic  vice-president,  said 
the  cap  on  distance  education  has 
been  lifted.  This  will  increase  en- 
rolment, she  said. 

Rozanski  reminded  senators  that 
Guelph  is  not  simply  in  a cost-cut- 
ting mode.  He  outlined  several 
revenue-generating  initiatives,  in- 
cluding an  alumni/Office  of  Re- 
search initiative  to  develop  a way 


Services  (TSS).  More  recently,  he 
was  the  driving  force  behind  the 
development  of  the  innovative 
graduate  course  “University 
Teaching:  Theory  and  Practice.” 
Although  his  teaching  excel- 
lence has  been  recognized  at  the 
national  level.  Dickinson  says  the 
Guelph  award  holds  a special  sa- 
vor. 

“The  main  significance  of  this 
See  TEACHERS  on  page  3 


See  SERP  on  page  2 

Dickinson  to  receive  John  Bell  Award 
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SERP,  SPC  savings  will  be  applied  to  base  budget 
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Senate  gave  its  blessings  April  19 
to  five  recommendations  in  a re- 
port from  the  Board  of  Under- 
graduate Studies  ad  hoc  committee 
to  examine  the  academic  review 
process. 

When  'implemented  next  faW , the 
changes  are  expected  to  introduce 
many  academic  advantages  and 
reduce  time  and  work  pressures 
on  students,  faculty  and  staff,  says 
the  board. 

The  major  change  corrects 
Guelph’s  long-standing  problem 
with  the  schedule  of  dates.  Senate 
has  not  been  able  to  establish  a 
schedule  without  breaking  its  own 
rules  governing  the  schedule’s  de- 
sign, introducing  Saturday 
classes,  running  the  winter  semes- 
ter into  May  or  making  some  ma- 
jor revision. 

Other  changes  will  result  from 
better  use  of  technology.  Aca- 
demic review  committee  meet- 
ings scheduled  before  the  publica- 
tion of  grades  will  be  eliminated. 
Grades  will  also  be  mailed  earlier, 
academic  status  reports  will  be 
available  two  weeks  earlier,  and 
work  associated  with  the  aca- 
demic review  process  will  be  re- 
duced. 

There  will  be  an  additional  pre- 
examination study  day  for  stu- 
dents and  an  added  grading  day 
for  faculty. 

To  achieve  these  improvements, 
the  conditional-status  category 
will  be  automated  and  replaced  by 


Continued  from  page  1 
to  commercialize  U of  G discov- 
eries that  could  eventually  raise 
annual  revenues  from  the  current 
$100,000  to  more  than$l  million. 

The  Heritage  Fund  also  contin- 
ues to  grow,  he  said.  In  this  fiscal 
year,  $450,000  from  the  trust  fund 
was  transferred  to  the  special  capi- 
tal budget  towards  meeting  the 
costs  of  renovating  Zavitz  Hall 
and  constructing  the  Bovey  build- 
ing, among  other  completed  pro- 
jects. It’s  hoped  that  once  these 
expenses  are  covered,  the  trust 
fund  can  be  used  for  operating 
expenses. 

Prof.  Mike  Matthews,  chair  of 
the  Department  of  Psychology, 
sought  more  budget  information 
on  the  savings  achieved  by  the 
Cresap  review.  He  also  asked 
what  plan  is  in  place  to  ensure  that 
those  savings  reappear  in  the  op- 
erating budget.  John  Miles,  direc- 
tor of  Financial  and  Administra- 
tive Services,  referred  Matthews 
to  Table  4 in  the  budget  material 
(see  At  Guelph,  April  20),  which 
shows  that  $3.4  million  was  re- 
moved from  the  net  budgets  of 
academic  and  non-academic 
units.  Almost  all  the  reductions 
were  the  result  of  Cresap,  he  said. 


a probationary-status  category, 
and  end-of-semester  grade  reports 
will  be  amended  to  allow  the  use 
of  four  types  of  deferred  aca- 
demic-standing reports.  Continu- 
ation-of-study  requirements  will 
be  revised  to  increase  the  number 
of  C’s  students  need  in  their  first 
year.  This  change,  coupled  with  a 
new  automatic  granting  of  proba- 
tionary status,  will  result  in  an 
early-warning  system  before  stu- 
dents face  a requirement  to  with- 
draw. 

The  mark-not-recorded  designa- 
tion will  be  used  exclusively  in  the 
case  of  grades  not  submitted  to  the 
Registrar’s  Office  by  a depart- 
ment, and  a new  incomplete  des- 
ignation will  be  used  for  all  cases 
under  consideration. 

Senate  also  approved  removal  of 
the  statutory  holiday  make-up  day 
during  the  fall  and  winter  semes- 
ters. This  still  leaves  1 2 full  weeks 
of  scheduled  classes  when  count- 
ing the  first  class  meeting. 

And  the  best  news  is  that  stu- 
dents will  no  longer  be  required  to 
get  program  approval  for  course 
selection,  a change  that  is  ex- 
pected to  eliminate  long  lineups  in 
academic  counselling  areas  and 
departments.  This  change  is  pos- 
sible because  of  the  new  degree- 
audit  system,  which  provides  stu- 
dents with  up-to-date  information 
on  a semester  basis. 

Other  matters  related  to  aca- 
demic review,  such  as  class  time- 


Josephy  noted  that  SCUP  is  re- 
viewing actions  arising  out  of 
Cresap  recommendations.  Some 
of  the  recommendations  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  implemented, 
he  said.  In  some  cases,  it’s  with 
good  reason,  he  said,  and  SCUP  is 
now  discussing  those  reasons 
with  the  affected  units. 

Academic  Vice-President  Jack 
MacDonald  said  that  without  the 
internal  review  and  the  five-year 
plan,  which  began  in  1992/93  to 
remove  $2. 1 million  from  the  base 
budgets  in  the  academic  units, 
Guelph  could  not  have  met  its 
’94/95  operating  budget  target.  He 
added  that  the  kind  of  flexibility  U 
of  G expects  to  gain  in  the  future 
depends  critically  on  the  outcome 
of  SERP  and  the  strategic-plan- 
ning process. 

Rozanski  stressed  that  savings 
identified  out  of  SERP  and  SPC 
should  not  be  viewed  as  short- 
term savings  for  immediate  oper- 
ating needs.  They  will  be  applied 
to  the  base  budget,  he  said. 

Prof.  Robert  McCrindle,  Chem- 
istry and  Biochemistry,  asked 
what  yardstick  was  used  to  deter- 
mine reductions  in  the  teaching 
units.  MacDonald  said  the  infor- 
mation used  was  the  ratio  of  sui- 


table, length  of  the  teaching  se- 
mesters and  the  three-semester 
system,  will  be  addressed  in  the 
strategic-planning  process. 

Research  policy  goes  back 

Senate  referred  back  to  the  Re- 
search Board  a policy  and  proce- 
dures for  investigating  miscon- 
duct in  research.  The  proposed 
policy  addresses  falsification, 
fabrication,  plagiarism  and  mis- 
appropriation. 

The  three  federal  granting  coun- 
cils have  informed  universities 
that  such  a policy  must  be  in  place 
by  mid- 1995  to  ensure  continued 
eligibility  of  their  faculty  to  hold 
funding. 

Senators  expressed  concern 
about  a lack  of  connection  be- 
tween some  of  the  policy’s  defini- 
tions and  the  procedures  to  deal 
with  issues  that  may  arise.  Prof. 
John  Simpson,  Physics,  said  the 
policy  was  an  important  one  and 
that  Senate  should  have  more  time 
to  consider  it. 

Wayne  Marsh,  director  of  Re- 
search Services  in  the  Office  of 
Research,  asked  that  written  com- 
ments be  forwarded  to  him  for 
consideration  by  May  27  before 
the  policy  goes  back  to  Senate. 

First-year  consolidation 

Senate  approved  Committee  On 
University  Planning  recommen- 
dations aimed  at  consolidating  the 
Office  of  First-Year  Studies 


dents  to  faculty  and  the  overall 
level  of  scholarly  activity.  FACS 
and  the  College  of  Social  Science, 
which  were  spared  from  the 
’94/95  additional  one-per-cent 
discretionary  cut  to  their  operat- 
ing budgets,  have  much  higher- 
than-average  student-to-faculty 
ratios,  he  said. 

The  University-wide  student-to- 
faculty  ratio  averages  19:1,  said 
MacDonald.  In  some  cases,  as  in 
the  Department  of  Sociology  and 
Anthropology,  the  ratio  is  37:1. 
Guelph  is  looking  to  SPC  to  make 
some  long-term  recommenda- 
tions about  this  kind  of  distribu- 
tion, he  said. 

Prof.  John  Simpson,  Physics, 
asked  what  models  Guelph  is  us- 
ing to  estimate  SERP  salary  sav- 
ings and  replacements.  Charles 
Ferguson,  administrative  vice- 
president,  said  U of  G is  assuming 
that  120  employees  will  join  the 
voluntary  program  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $4.5  million  to  $5.5  mil- 
lion. The  unknown  is  when  people 
will  go  during  the  21 -month  win- 
dow, which  opens  Aug.  1 . 

The  worst-case  scenario  is  if 
everyone  goes  at  the  end,  said 
Ferguson.  If  that  occurs,  it  will 
take  37  months  from  the  start  of 


(OFYS).  The  committee  says  the 
administrative  changes  will  lead 
to  more  efficiency  and  greater  ef- 
fectiveness in  the  programs  of- 
fered through  this  office.  The 
changes  are  effective  May  1 . 

The  University  College  Project 
(UCP)  will  continue  as  OFYS. 
Responsibility  for  this  office  will 
remain  with  two  directors,  who 
will  report  directly  to  the  associate 
academic  vice-president  and  Stu- 
dent Affairs.  Akademia  will  be 
incorporated  as  a distinct  program 
within  the  mandate  of  OFYS,  but 
will  not  have  a separate  director. 

OFYS  will  be  responsible  for 
managing  six  services — START, 
orientation  and  transition  mod- 
ules, the  course  “Introduction  to 
Higher  Learning,”  UCP  and 
Akademia. 

Jennifer  MacDonald,  one  of  the 
first  graduates  of  Akademia, 
stated  the  case  for  the  program 
remaining  separate  from  OFYS. 
She  said  the  academic  foundation 
on  which  Akademia  was  estab- 
lished would  be  endangered  if  it 
were  incorporated  into  an  area 
primarily  concerned  about  transi- 
tion and  first  year. 

Akademia  director  Prof. 
Norman  Gibbins,  chair  of  the  De- 
partment of  Microbiology,  as- 
sured Senate  there  will  be  no  im- 
pediment to  the  program  or  its 
future  aspirations.  Its  structure 
and  advisory  council  remain  un- 
changed, he  said.  □ 


the  window  to  recapture  all  the 
costs  from  vacancy  savings.  He 
added  that  the  University  is  as- 
suming a scenario  of  25-  to  50- 
per-cent  replacement. 

Rozanski  reminded  Senate  that 
all  positions  identified  through 
SERP  will  revert  to  the  centre, 
that  replacements  will  be  guided 
by  SPC-identified  priorities  and 
that  savings  will  be  applied 
against  the  structural  deficit. 

MacDonald  also  reminded  sena- 
tors that  the  budget  is  a prelimi- 
nary one.  He  said  much  more  in- 
formation is  needed  before  it  can 
be  refined,  including  the  number 
of  early  retirements  (expected  to 
be  known  by  July  1)  and  spring 
and  fall  enrolments. 

“I  want  to  assure  senators  that 
we  will  work  hard  to  put  as  much 
money  as  possible  back  into  the 
academic  part  of  the  institution,” 
he  said. 

Simpson  expressed  concern  that 
faculty  may  have  bigger  teaching 
loads  after  SERP.  Josephy  agreed 
that  a large  number  of  early  retire- 
ments in  a department  might  have 
a significant  impact  on  teaching. 
But  if  there  is  a short-term  diffi- 
culty in  covering  classes  for  a few 
years,  money  can  be  found,  he 
said.  This  was  supported  by 
Rozanski  and  Rooke. 

Josephy  and  Rooke  said  SERP 
and  SCP  will  give  the  University 
the  kind  of  flexibility  it  needs  to 
address  these  issues  and  will  guar- 
antee that  money  will  be  found  to 
help  teach  courses. 

Prof.  Bill  Hughes,  Philosophy, 
asked  if  University  administrators 
believe  there  is  an  opportunity  to 
generate  additional  revenues 
through  alumni  and  corporate  do- 
nations large  enough  to  help  with 
some  of  the  budget  problems.  He 
pointed  to  the  American  tradition 
of  fund  raising  and  said  Canadian 
universities  will  have  to  sustain 
pressure  on  graduates  to  support 
their  alma  mater. 

Rozanski  said  this  is  one  of 
Guelph’s  most  important  goals. 
He  noted  that  University  Affairs 
and  Development  staff  surpassed 
their  1993  fund-raising  goal  of 
$4.81  million  and  that  alumni 
have  committed  $28  million 
through  the  bequests  and 
planned-giving  program.  A new 
database  will  be  purchased  out  of 
’94/95  MET  operating  funds  to 
support  an  enhanced  annual  giv- 
ing program  and  a proposed  capi- 
tal campaign  in  1996  to  raise 
funds  for  academic  and  support 
programs. 

Another  senator  sought  infor- 
mation on  how  much  SPC  will 
cost.  Rozanski  said  he  estimates 
about  $75,000.  This  is  currently 
being  covered  by  the  president, 
and  he  continues  to  seek  external 
funds.  Josephy  had  the  last  word 
— he  said  Senate  should  consider 
the  cost  of  not  doing  strategic 
planning.  □ 


Workable  schedule  of  dates  gets  nod  of  approval 
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Broad  change  marks  decade 
with  Nielsen  at  helm  of  OVC 


OVC  Dean  Ole  Nielsen  completes  his  second  term  April  29. 

Photo  by  Maurice  Oishi,  University  Communications 


by  Maurice  Oishi 
University  Communications 

The  worst  of  times  for  many 
were  some  of  the  best  of 
times  for  OVC  Dean  Ole  Nielsen. 

Nielsen,  who  completes  his  sec- 
ond five-year  term  as  dean  April 
29,  arrived  on  campus  in  1985  to 
take  up  his  post  at  a college  that 
had  been  granted  only  limited  ac- 
creditation by  the  Canadian  Vet- 
erinary Medical  Association  three 
years  before.  Since  then,  the  col- 
lege has  found  new  nourishment, 
both  financially  and  academi- 
cally. 

Despite  the  college’s  aging  fa- 
cilities and  large  class  sizes,  “it 
was  an  awfully  good  time  to  take 
over,”  recalls  Nielsen.  “I  think  I 
was  fortunate  because  the  pre- 
vious dean  (Douglas  Maplesden) 
had  set  the  stage  for  the  renais- 
sance. He’d  swallowed  the  tough 
medicine.” 

The  tough  medicine  involved 
gamering  government  and  Uni- 
versity support  for  the  belea- 
guered college.  Among  the  seeds 
of  support  that  Maplesden  had 
sown  and  Nielsen  later  cultivated 
and  reaped  were  $13  million  to 
upgrade  and  expand  facilities, 
funding  needed  to  revitalize  the 
Veterinary  Teaching  Hospital  and 
provincial  support  to  establish  the 
Ponsonby  Research  Centre  and 
replace  several  small  inadequate 
field  stations. 

OVC’s  Lifetime  Learning  Cen- 
tre was  also  a response  to  de- 
mands for  better-quality  space 
and  facilities  for  continuing  edu- 


cation. The  first  $3. 5-million 
phase  of  the  centre  was  officially 
opened  in  June  1993.  (Nielsen 
says  the  yet-to-be  started  second 
phase  of  this  project,  which  would 
have  included  improved  library 
facilities,  is  one  of  the  few  disap- 
pointments of  his-  term). 

His  efforts  and  those  of  his  col- 
leagues earned  the  college  full  ac- 
creditation in  1 988.  But  more  than 
just  re-establishing  the  college’s 
financial  footing,  Nielsen  also  set 
it  on  an  aggressive  fund-raising 
tack.  Under  his  leadership,  the 
college  set  a goal  of  raising  10  per 
cent  of  its  operating  budget  from 
private-sector  funding  by  the  end 
of  the  century.  Among  the  tools 
forged  to  reach  this  end  was  the 
Pet  Trust  Fund.  Last  year,  it  raised 
more  than  $300,000  and  dedicated 
$ 1 00,000  to  veterinary  research  of 
companion  animals. 

Prof.  Carlton  Gyles,  Veterinary 
Microbiology  and  Immunology, 
who  has  received  support  from  the 
trust  fund,  says  that  although  the 
dollar  value  of  the  funds  is  cur- 
rently modest,  the  base  of  support 
— including  veterinarians,  pet 
lovers  and  institutions  — is  broad 
and  poised  for  continued  growth. 

“It’s  been  a very  important  de- 
velopment, particularly  for  clini- 
cal projects  that  are  not  funded  by 
the  MRC  (Medical  Research 
Council)  or  NSERC  (Natural  Sci- 
ences and  Engineering  Research 
Council)  but  are  important  pro- 
jects,” says  Gyles. 

In  addition  to  OVC’s  changing 
financial  picture  over  the  past  dec- 
ade, there  have  also  been  impor- 


tant changes  in  the  philosophy  un- 
derlying the  college.  A conven- 
tional view  of  veterinary  medicine 
is  fixed  on  curing  diseased  ani- 
mals, says  Nielsen,  but  a new 
trend  has  emerged,  focusing  on 
prevention  as  well  as  cure,  on 
populations  as  well  as  individuals, 
and  a commitment  to  health  man- 
agement. 

Out  of  this  philosophy  sprang 
the  Department  of  Population 
Medicine  in  1987.  Moving  be- 
yond the  health  of  individual  ani- 
mals, the  department  does  re- 
search on  animal  populations, 
public  health  and  ecosystem 
health. 

This  expansion  “is  a good  way 
away  from  mainstream  veterinary 
medicine,”  says  Gyles.  He  notes 
that  Nielsen  “is  a strong  believer 
in  one  medicine,  that  the  same  sort 
of  problem-solving  approach  that 
works  in  people  and  in  animals  is 
applicable  to  the  environment.” 

One  of  the  offshoots  of  this  ap- 
proach, says  Gyles,  is  that  “we 
now  have  one  of  the  strongest 
groups  of  epidemiologists  that 
you’ll  find  in  any  school.” 

In  addition,  a specialized  honors 
program  in  biomedical  sciences, 
offered  jointly  with  the  School  of 
Human  Biology,  began  five  years 
ago  under  the  direction  of  the  late 
Prof.  David  Porter  as  chair  of  the 
Department  of  Biomedical  Sci- 
ences. This  has  opened  the  door 
for  additional  cross-pollination 
between  OVC  and  the  rest  of  cam- 
pus, says  Nielsen.  Today,  3,300 
students  from  outside  OVC  take 
courses  in  the  college  each  year. 


More  recently,  Nielsen  helped 
pilot  an  initiative  to  expand 
OVC’s  involvement  in  continuing 
education  for  veterinarians.  At  the 
same  time,  he  saw  a need  to  move 
from  the  three-day  intensive 
courses,  typical  of  continuing 
education  programs,  to  a struc- 
tured curriculum,  allowing  practi- 
tioners to  reach  a new  level  of 
competence.  To  meet  this  need, 
Lifeleam  V,  an  autonomous  busi- 
ness partly  owned  by  the  Univer- 
sity, was  launched  last  year. 

Nielsen  himself  gives  credit  for 
the  growth  of  OVC  to  its  people. 
Gyles  says  that  acknowledgment 


is  as  much  a reflection  of  the  man 
as  it  is  of  the  college.  High  among 
Nielsen’s  qualities.  Gyles  says, 
are  his  sense  of  fairness  and  open- 
ness. 

Sometimes  Nielsen’s  ideas  have 
met  with  resistance  because  the 
changes  in  OVC  over  the  past 
decade  have  been  broad  and  pro- 
found, says  associate  dean 
Alastair  Summerlee.  He  calls 
Nielsen  a visionary  who  “knows 
so  clearly  where  we  should  be 
going  in  10  or  20  years  that  at 
times  he  sounds  illogical.  But 
when  you  see  the  long-term  view, 
it  makes  sense.”  □ 


Teachers  must 
find  own  strengths 

Continued  from  page  1 

award  is  its  link  to  John,”  he  says.  “I  had  great  respect 
for  him.  I’d  never  put  myself  in  the  same  category  as 
him.” 

TSS  instructional  development  associate  Mei-Fei 
Elrick,  who  worked  with  Dickinson  on  the  graduate 
teaching  course,  says:  “What  makes  him  great  is  that 
he’s  very  open  to  people.”  She  credits  this  trait  with 
his  ability  to  engender  enthusiasm  towards  teaching 
among  graduate  students. 

Asked  about  the  qualities  he  brings  to  the  class- 
room, Dickinson  says  the  feedback  he  gets  is  “that  I 
have  an  energy,  a passion  for  the  kind  of  work  I’m 
in.  And  that  comes  through  and  people  sense  that.  It 
helps  get  them  into  the  subject,  too." 

He  says  it’s  critical  that  teachers  learn  their  own 
style  of  communicating  ideas.  Although  it’s  good  to 
emulate  other  effective  teachers,  “I  think  it’s  impor- 
tant for  people  to  find  what  their  own  strengths  are 
and  capitalize  on  them.” 

One  of  Dickinson’s  strengths  is  his  ability  to 
change  with  his  students’  needs,  says  one  of  his 
former  graduate  students,  Don  Hilbom.  Even  after 
years  in  the  field  as  a professional  engineer,  Hilbom 
says  Dickinson  found  a way  to  challenge  and  inspire 
him  by  melding  the  theoretical  and  the  applied  and 
demanding  the  highest  of  standards  and  integrity. 

Dickinson’s  colleagues  also  laud  his  skills  as  a 
teacher.  “He  recognizes  that  on  both  sides  — for 
professors  and  students  — there’s  a lot  more  to 
teaching  than  just  presenting  the  material.”  says 
long-time  colleague  Prof.  Hugh  Whiteley.  “It’s  the 
interaction  and  the  way  that  people  are  challenged 
by  both  the  material  and  that  experience.” 

Both  inside  and  outside  the  classroom,  Dickinson 
“has  a very  good  sense  of  what  the  central  issues  are 
in  any  investigation,"  says  Whiteley.  “He  also  has 


Prof.  T revor  Dickinson  Photo  by  Alvin  Ng 

strong  skills  as  a facilitator  that  bring  out  other 
people’s  contributions  to  those  central  themes.” 

Another  colleague,  Prof.  B!1  James,  notes  that 
Dickinson  is  willing  to  make  his  experience  avail- 
able to  others  by  taking  the  time  to  serve  as  a mentor 
to  new  faculty.  “It’s  tremendous  for  younger  faculty 
to  turn  to  experienced  people  who  have  a strong 
sense  of  the  mission  and  purpose  of  the  University,” 
says  James. 

When  asked  for  a single  idea  that  typifies 
Dickinson,  both  Whiteley  and  Elrick  mention  the 
word  "challenge"  and  his  skill  at  getting  people  to 
navigate  it. 

“I  think  he  has  a sense  that  if  we’re  afraid  of  failure, 
we’ll  never  improve  ourselves,”  says  Elrick.  “We 
never  grow  unless  we  stretch,  and  I see  Trev  as  a 
person  who’s  willing  to  stretch."  □ 


Committee  named  to 
review  administration 


Members  of  a small  committee 
struck  by  President  Mordechai 
Rozanski  to  review  the  central  ad- 
ministrative structure  and  advise 
on  changes  that  might  enhance  ef- 
ficiency and  effectiveness  have 
been  named.  (See  story  in  At 
Guelph,  April  2). 

Prof.  Carlton  Gyles,  Veterinary 
Microbiology  and  Immunology, 
and  Board  of  Governors  member 


Doug  Dodds  will  chair  the  com- 
mittee. Other  members  are  Aca- 
demic Vice-President  Jack 
MacDonald:  College  of  Arts 
Dean  Carole  Stewart;  Ron 
Elmslie,  director  of  Computing 
and  Communications  Services; 
and  Prof.  Ann  Gibbins,  chair  of 
the  Department  of  Animal  and 
Poultry  Science.  □ 


MET  comes  through 
with  safety  funding 


For  the  third  straight  year,  U of  G 
has  received  funding  from  the 
Ministry  of  Education  and  Train- 
ing to  further  its  women’s  campus 
safety  initiatives. 

The  $50,000  came  as  a surprise 
to  Peggy  Patterson,  director  of 
education  and  planning  services 
in  Student  Affairs,  who  thought 
the  ministry  would  not  offer  fund- 
ing for  safety  initiatives  this  year. 

The  money  will  be  used  to  pro- 
vide support  of  up  to  $500  for 
individual  campus  projects  that 
enhance  women’s  safety. 
Patterson  invites  proposals  from 
all  sectors  of  campus  and  encour- 
ages initiatives  that  address  ho- 
mophobia and  lesbian/bisexual  is- 


sues. The  deadline  is  May  2. 

In  1993/94,  use  of  initiatives 
funding  was  determined  by  the 
Safety  Initiatives  Committee, 
made  up  of  students,  faculty  and 
staff  and  chaired  by  Patterson  and 
Keith  McIntyre,  director  of  Secu- 
rity Services. 

Of  the  funding,  $40,000  was  dis- 
tributed to  such  activities  as  Cam- 
pus Safe  Walk,  First  Aid  Re- 
sponse. Safe  House,  CONTACT 
Help  and  Safety  Line  and  the 
Women’s  Resource  Centre.  Some 
funding  was  set  aside  to  imple- 
ment the  proposals  in  the 
METRAC  safety  study  done  last 
year,  and  $10,000  was  reserved 
for  community  initiatives.  □ 
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Toronto  Information  Night  draws  a crowd 


Singing  the  praises  of  U of  G at  Toronto  Informa- 
tion Night  April  18  is  Chris  O'Rourke,  left,  an 
OUAA  all-star  basketball  player  who  will  graduate 
with  a BA  this  spring.  With  him  are  Alex  Vickers, 
centre,  and  Paolo  Pietropaolo  of  Oakwood  Colle- 
giate in  Toronto.  For  the  event,  more  than  100  U 


of  G faculty,  staff,  students,  alumni  and  Board  of 
Governors  members  transformed  the  Toronto 
Convention  Centre  into  a U of  G satellite  for  about 
850  Toronto  applicants  and  their  parents.  The 
Guelph  crew  offered  information  on  everything 
from  athletics  to  financial  aid. 

Photo  by  Mary  Cocivera,  University  Communications 


New,  improved  e-mail  comes  on-line 


New  and  improved  versions  of  e- 
mail  are  winging  their  way  to  cam- 
pus over  the  next  week. 

New  versions  of  Pegasus  Mail 
(the  p-mail  application  for  users 
of  local-area  networks)  and  the 
central  mail  application  Pine  will 


be  introduced  to  campus  begin- 
ning April  29  and  May  5 respec- 
tively, says  Bob  Creedy  of  Com- 
puting and  Communications 
Services.  The  new  versions  will 
correct  two  problems  associated 
with  older  versions  of  these  pro- 
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grams  and  offer  some  new  fea- 
tures. 

In  the  past,  some  p-mail  users 
had  problems  retrieving  files  that 
were  sent  to  them  as  attachments 
to  e-mail  messages  by  pine  users. 
This  was  caused  by  incompatibil- 
ity between  the  two  programs.  A 
second  problem  for  p-mail  users 
occurred  when  files,  such  as 
WordPerfect  documents,  were 
sent  to  a group  of  people  using 
mail  distribution  lists. 

In  addition  to  fixing  these  prob- 
lems, the  new  version  of  p-mail 
will  offer  such  features  as  the  abil- 
ity to  draw  lines  and  boxes  and  a 
more  user-friendly  editing  menu. 
Pine  users  will  also  benefit  frjm 
new  features,  including  a cut-and- 
paste  option  for  text  editing. 

The  updated  version  of  p-mail  is 
being  made  available  to  all  net- 
work administrators  this  week.  □ 
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STUDENT 

SPEAK 

by  Justin  Diggle 


CSA  honors  landlords 

Fred  and  Darlene  Lamb  are  the  recipients  of  this  year’s  Central  Student 
Association  (CSA)  Landlord  of  the  Year  Award.  Nominated  by  their 
tenant,  fourth-year  zoology  student  Chris  Parent,  the  Lambs  received 
their  award  at  a recent  reception  at  the  Faculty  Club. 

The  award  is  presented  each  year  to  landlords  who  “go  above  and 
beyond  the  call  of  duty,”  says  Parent.  And  he  believes  the  Lambs  fit  the 
bill. 

“They  are  very  caring  individuals  who  don  t treat  you  merely  as  a 
source  of  monthly  rent  cheques,”  he  says.  “They  go  out  of  their  way  to 
make  my  life  as  a student  a little  bit  easier.” 

Parent,  who  has  lived  in  the  Lambs’  basement  for  four  years,  says  the 
nomination  was  “my  way  of  giving  something  back  to  them  in  my  last 
year  at  Guelph.” 

As  for  the  Lambs,  they  say  they’ve  always  enjoyed  having  student 
boarders  in  their  home.  “Having  young  people  around  is  great  when 
your  own  children  have  grown  up,”  says  Darlene  Lamb  “It  keeps  you 
in  the  ’90s.” 

Cuban  culture  draws  students 


Four  international  development  students  will  travel  to  Cuba  this  fall  to 
learn  more  about  community  development  in  this  often  misunderstood 
country. 

From  August  to  November,  undergraduates  Christine  Aheme,  Bill 
Havercroft,  Kathryn  Lansley  and  Brenda  Parlee  will  be  billeted  in  a 
small  rural  town,  where  they  will  have  a chance  to  leam  how  average 
Cuban  citizens  live,  both  economically  and  socially.  They  are  particu- 
larly interested  in  seeing  how  Cubans  have  responded  to  the  80-per-cent 
reduction  in  Russian  imports  the  island  has  suffered  since  the  fall  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  students  will  help  villagers  with  agricultural  tasks  and  try  to  leam 
more  about  their  culture,  says  Lansley.  “We’re  going  to  leam  from 
them,  not  teach  them,”  she  says. 

This  project  was  organized  by  the  four  students  and  has  received  the 
support  of  several  faculty.  Because  Cuban  law  forbids  foreigners  from 
taking  notes  and  conducting  interviews,  “we  want  to  generally  observe 
what  is  going  on  and  leam  by  experience,”  Havercroft  says. 

The  group  has  already  received  some  financial  backing  from  the 
Central  Student  Association  and  College  of  Social  Science  Student 
Government,  but  is  still  looking  for  support.  □ 


Bound  for  Cuba  this  fall  are  international  development  students,  from 
left,  Bill  Havercroft,  Kathryn  Lansley,  Brenda  Parlee  and  Christine 
Aheme.  Photo  by  Maurice  Oishi,  University  Communications 
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An  overpopulation  of  goats  is  adding  to  the  problem  of  desertification  in  Ir^er  Mongo!*!  Photo  by  Bill  Nickiing 


Overcultivation,  grazing,  drought 
widen  desert  in  Inner  Mongolia 


by  Margaret  Boyd 
University  Communications 

Social  issues  will  be  as  impor- 
tant as  science  in  slowing 
down  the  desertification  of  Inner 
Mongolia,  says  Prof.  Bill  Nick- 
ling,  Geography. 

Thousands  of  square  kilometres 
of  arable  land  have  been  lost  to 
desert  in  this  northern  area  of 
China,  and  farming  practices  are 
speeding  up  the  process.  Knowing 
how  to  control  the  problem  is  only 
part  of  the  answer,  says  Nickiing. 
It’s  difficult  to  implement  solu- 
tions in  an  economically  deprived 
area  that  feeds  a large  population, 
he  says. 

“A  more  holistic  approach  needs 
to  be  taken.  You  have  to  get  the 
people  to  understand  they  have  to 
change  some  traditional  farming 
practices  to  get  something  better.” 
Desertification  is  generally  a re- 
sult of  climatic  conditions  that  can 
be  exacerbated  by  anthropogenic 
factors.  In  Inner  Mongolia,  over- 


The  office  of  the  academic  vice- 
president  has  just  allocated 
$10,000  to  fund  international  field 
studies  for  1994/95.  Graduate  stu- 
dents and  undergraduate  students 
who  have  completed  five  full  se- 
mesters are  invited  to  apply  for 
grants  of  up  to  $ 1 ,000. 

Two  competitions  will  be  held. 


Agroforestry  researcher  Peter 
Huxley,  who  recently  retired  as  di- 
rector for  research  development  at 
the  International  Centre  for  Re- 
search in  Agroforestry  in  Kenya, 
was  on  campus  last  month  to  give 
seminars  and  meet  with  faculty 
and  graduate  students. 

Internationally  known  for  his 
work  in  agroforestry  and  tropical 


cultivation  and  overgrazing  cou- 
pled with  drought  have  acceler- 
ated the  desertification  process. 
The  driving  factor  is  heavy  agri- 
cultural practice  , along  with  inef- 
fective methods  of  erosion  con- 
trol, says  Nickiing. 

In  addition,  an  overpopulation  of 
goats  tear  up  the  soil,  constantly 
graze  and  eat  vegetation  down  to 
the  roots.  Desertification  is  so  se- 
vere that  sand  dunes  are  encroach- 
ing into  fields  and  forming  walls 
next  to  rivers. 

Nickiing  is  interested  in  evaluat- 
ing the  rate  and  severity  of  deser- 
tification in  Inner  Mongolia. 
There  is  so  little  soil  remaining  in 
some  regions  that  the  land  is  down 
to  weathered  bedrock,  which  is 
plowed  and  mixed  with  soil  to 
grow  crops. 

Erosion  control  is  ineffectively 
practised  for  economic  reasons, 
he  says.  The  technique  of  leaving 
stubble  on  the  fields  is  not  eco- 
nomically feasible  — the  stubble 
is  used  for  grazing,  and  roots  are 


with  deadlines  set  for  Sept.  30, 
1994,  and  Feb.  19,  1995.  A pre- 
viously scheduled  July  15  dead- 
line has  been  cancelled. 

The  grant  is  administered  by  In- 
ternational Education  Services  on 
Level  4 of  the  University  Centre, 
where  further  details  and  applica- 
tion forms  are  available.  □ 


agriculture,  Huxley  is  now  work- 
ing privately  to  help  develop 
graduate  programs  in  agrofore- 
stry. 

The  visit  was  hosted  by  the  De- 
partment of  Environmental  Biol- 
ogy and  sponsored  by  OAC,  the 
Centre  for  International  Programs 
and  the  departments  of  Crop  Sci- 
ence and  Horticultural  Science.  □ 


removed  for  winter  fuel.  Poplar 
trees  have  been  planted  for  wind- 
breaks, but  their  boughs  are  regu- 
larly stripped  to  feed  livestock. 

From  earlier  work  in  Africa, 
Nickiing  realized  that  climate 
drives  the  process  of  desertifica- 
tion. Wind  in  dry  seasons  and 
short,  intense  thunderstorms  are 
major  causes  of  erosion.  In  a natu- 
ral desert,  the  surfaces  stabilize 
themselves,  but  in  agricultural  ar- 
eas, the  constant  plowing  and  till- 
ing add  more  stress. 

He’s  about  to  start  a new  project 
to  look  at  two  sites  on  either  side 
of  the  Yellow  River  in  the  Dong- 
sheng  and  Yulin  regions.  These 
sites  are  of  concern  because  sand 
is  flowing  into  the  river,  causing 
flooding  downstream. 

Nickiing  and  other  researchers 
have  been  looking  at  the  problem 
in  Inner  Mongolia  for  several 
years.  Funding  is  now  being 
sought  to  evaluate  the  rate  and 
severity  of  desertification  related 
to  agricultural  activity. 

“We  want  to  know  what  kicks 
off  desertification  in  any  region 
and  how  it  occurs,”  he  says.  “De- 
sertification is  such  a big  problem 
that  you  can’t  stop  it.  You  can 
slow  it  down  or  ameliorate  it, 
though.”  □ 
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International  field  study 
program  sets  deadlines 


Agroforestry  expert  visits 


Four  exchange  programs 
abroad  get  BUGS  nod 


Four  new  exchange  opportunities 
with  universities  in  England,  Scot- 
land and  Wisconsin  have  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Board  of 
Undergraduate  Studies. 

Three  of  the  programs  are  geared 
primarily  towards  environmental 
research  and  study  — the  Ply- 
mouth exchange  with  the  Univer- 
sity of  Plymouth  in  England,  the 
Stirling  Exchange  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  Stirling  in  Scotland  and 
the  Wisconsin-Madison  Ex- 


change with  the  University  of 
Wisconsin-Madison.  Formore  in- 
formation. call  Prof.  Michael 
Moss,  Faculty  of  Environmental 
Sciences.  Ext.  4809. 

The  Strathclyde  Agreement 
with  the  University  of  Strathclyde 
in  Scotland  is  for  undergraduates 
in  arts,  social  sciences,  general 
science  and  business  administra- 
tion. For  more  information,  call 
Prof.  Les  Evans,  Land  Resource 
Science,  Ext.  3017.  □ 


CUSAC  meets  in  Swaziland 


Prof.  Jim  Shute,  director  of  the 
Centre  for  International  Programs, 
travelled  to  the  University  of 
Swaziland  this  month  to  attend  a 
steering  committee  meeting  of  the 
new  Commonwealth  Universities 
Study  Abroad  Consortium 
(CUSAC). 

Four  Canadian  universities  — 
Guelph,  Carleton,  Dalhousie  and 
UBC  — formed  CUSAC  to  pro- 
mote student  mobility  in  the  Com- 


monwealth university  system, 
primarily  from  north  to  south.  The 
University  of  Swaziland  is  one  of 
five  African  community  parties  in 
the  28-member  consortium. 

Shute  hopes  that  by  winter  se- 
mester 1995,  a number  of  Guelph 
and  other  Canadian  students  will 
be  spending  a semester  studying 
in  various  tropical  and  industrial- 
ized Commonwealth  countries. 


Postcards  from  the  road 


Prof.  Robert  Brown,  Landscape 
Architecture,  recently  spent  two 
weeks  in  Japan,  where  he  was  an 
invited  speaker  at  the  “Sustainable 
Agriculture  and  the  Conservation 
of  Agroecosystems  International 
Workshop.”  He  also  visited  Osaka 
Prefecture  andTokyo  universities. 

Prof.  Terry  Crowley,  History, 
recently  returned  from  India, 
where  he  was  one  of  two  Shastri 
Indo-Canadian  Institute  visiting 
lecturers  in  Canadian  studies  for 
1993/94.  At  the  University  of 
Goa,  he  helped  develop  a syllabus 
for  a new  MA  paper  in  Canadian 
history.  He  also  spoke  and  con- 
sulted with  faculty  at  the  SNDT 
Women’s  University  in  Bombay, 
the  M.S.  University  of  Baroda,  the 
University  of  Delhi  and  the  M.G. 
University  in  Hardwar. 


Prof.  Diana  Brydon,  English, 
spent  six  weeks  in  Australia  this 
winter  on  a research  tour,  visiting 
colleagues  and  libraries  across  the 
country.  She  also  participated  in 
conferences  in  Melbourne  and 
Canberra  and  gave  talks  at  several 
universities:  Curtin,  Edith 
Cowan,  Western  Australia.  Aus- 
tralian Defence  Force  Academy 
and  Queensland.  Back  at  Guelph, 
she  hopes  to  establish  more  for- 
mal network  links  with  Australian 
colleagues  in  the  field  of  postcolo- 
nial literature. 

Kath  Beaven  and  Prof.  Jim 
Shute  of  the  Centre  for  Interna- 
tional Programs  attended  an  April 
meeting  of  international  liaison 
officers  of  Ontario  universities  at 
York  University.  □ 
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A BACH  FEAST 

The  Bora  Festival  Singers  will  present  a 
concert  of  works  oy  J.S.  Bach. 
Performed  will  be  Ihe  Mass  No.  4 in  G minor  and 
the  Cantata  No.  21,  joined  by  soprano  Kathryn 
Domoney,  alto  Elizabeth  Turnbull,  tenor  Dennis 
Giesbrecht,  baritone  Steven  Horst,  and  the 
Sinfonia  Mssissauga. 

Sunday  May  1 ♦ 3:00  p.m. 

St  John’s  Church,  EJora 

Tickets  SI 5.00  at  the  Eton  Festival  office,  33 
Henderson  Sf,  Elora  or  (51 9)  846-0331  or  at  the  door 
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Book  study 

Beginning  May  26,  a study  group 
will  meet  to  read  and  discuss 
Matthew  Fox’s  controversial  book 
The  Coming  of  the  Cosmic  Christ. 
Meetings  run  from  noon  to  1 p.m. 
in  Room  301  of  the  University 
Centre. 

Architectural  tour 

The  Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Cen- 
tre is  offering  a bus  trip  to  Toronto 
April  30  to  tour  the  architectural 
office  of  Moriyama  and  Teshima, 
to  view  the  new  Bay  Adelaide  Park 
and  monument  with  Prof. 
Margaret  Priest,  Fine  Art,  and  to 
see  other  examples  of  building  de- 
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S19-856-44I2  or  Fax  519-856-4087 


sign.  Cost  is  $20  per  person  for  bus 
and  tour,  $10  for  tour  only.  For 
more  information,  call  the  centre  at 
837-0010. 

On  exhibit 

The  Guelph  Creative  Arts  Annual 
Juried  Show  “Expressions"  opens 
at  Pond’s  Camera  Gallery  April  29 
at  6:30  p.m.  The  show  continues 
until  May  28. 

Bereavement  group 

A bereavement  support  group  will 
meet  throughout  the  summer  to 
provide  information  about  the 
grieving  process  and  to  offer  a safe 
environment  in  which  to  share 
emotions.  For  more  information  or 
to  register,  call  Rev.  Lucy  Reid  at 
Ext.  2390. 

On  rhododendrons 

The  Arboretum  is  offering  a work- 
shop on  rhododendron  culture 
May  1 1 at  6:30  p.m.  at  the  nature 
centre.  Horticulturist  Henry  Kock 
will  discuss  the  cultivated  and  wild 


Farm  in  Puslinch  lor  sale  5389,000.  24 
acres  of  beautiful  rolling  land.  25  acres 
reforested  in  1975.  Tree  lined  laneway, 
private  setting  classic  farmhouse,  good  bam 
and  dnveshed.  Please  call  Ned  Coates  - 
HOME  LIFE  REALTY.  836-1072 


accommodation 
In  University  of 
Guelph's 
LONDON  HOUSE 


A CASUAL  RESTAURANT  & BAR 


Our  move  from  Macdonell  Street  to 
37  Yarmouth  Street 

has  been  long  awaited  and  eagerly  anticipated 
and  has  resulted  in  a Restaurant 
that  is  brighter  and  fresher. 

bigger  yet  still  cozy  and  comfortable  (with  padded  chairs). 

If  you've  been  a customer  of 
The  Macdonell  Street  Grill 
your  patronage  has  been  greatly  appreciated. 

We  hope  that  you  will  continue  your  relationship 
with  our  Restaurant  and  Staff  who  bring  everything 
that  made  “The  Grill" 

your  choice  to  eat  and  drink,  to  Grille  Street 
If  we're  new  to  you.  come  down  to  Grille  Street! 


37  Yarmouth  Street  Guelph.  Ontario  N1H  4G2 
763-6460  » 824-0434 


species  and  explain  their  propaga- 
tion. Cost  is  $1 5.  Register  by  May 
2 at  Ext.  41 10. 

Public  service  award 

The  Institute  of  Public  Admini- 
stration of  Canada  invites  nomina- 
tions for  the  fifth  annual  award  for 
excellence  in  public  service  in  On- 
tario. Deadline  is  May  13.  For 
more  information,  contact  Gillian 
Gillespie,  Policy  Branch,  Ministry 
of  Consumer  and  Commercial  Re- 
lations, 250  Yonge  St.,  35th  floor, 
Toronto  M5B  2N5. 


Suzuki  to  speak 

Scientist  and  author  David  Suzuki 
will  speak  on  campus  May  1 8 at  8 
p.m.  in  Peter  Clark  Hall.  His  topic 
is  “A  Time  to  Change.”  Tickets  are 
$21 .50,  with  proceeds  going  to  the 
David  Suzuki  Foundation  to  de- 
velop strategies  to  achieve  a sus- 
tainable future.  Tickets  are 
available  at  the  UC  box  office. 


New  blue  book 

Guelph  Information  has  published 
the  1 6th  edition  of  the  Directory  of 
Sen’ice,  commonly  known  as  the 
“blue  book.”  It  includes  131  new 
organizations  and  programs  as 
well  as  updates  on  85  per  cent  of 
its  old  listings.  Cost  is  $25.  Call 
Guelph  Information  at  821-0632 
for  details.  □ 


CLASSIFIEDS 


Design  contest 

The  AIDS  Committee  of  Guelph 
and  Wellington  County  needs  a 
design  to  appear  on  T-shirts,  post- 
ers and  brochures  for  “A  Day  with 
Art.”  Designs  should  be  submitted 
by  May  7 to  “A  Day  with  Art” 
Design  Contest,  265  Woolwich 
St.,  Guelph  N1H  3V8.  For  more 
information,  call  Nan  at  822-0914 
or  Sue  at  763-3852. 

It’s  tea  time 

Guelph  Museums  will  hold  two 
teas  next  month  at  McCrae  House 
— May  4 for  Mother’s  Day  and 
May  18  for  Victoria  Day.  Both 
begin  at  2 p.m.  and  cost  $4  per 
person.  For  reservations,  call  836- 
1482. 


FOR  SALE 


1989  Audi,  white  four-door  automatic, 
sun  roof,  loaded,  excellent  condition, 
19,000  km,  824-8119. 

1989  Mazda  323,  four-door  standard, 
five-speed,  sun  roof,  excellent  condi- 
tion, certified.  763-2547. 

1989  Ford  Escort  EX,  automatic, 
power  steering  and  brakes,  AM/FM 
cassette,  38,000  km,  excellent  condi- 
tion, certified,  Cheryl,  Ext.  3908  or  836- 
9989. 

Three-bedroom  home,  large  garden, 
mature  neighborhood,  two-bedroom 
in-law  apartment,  763-81 1 1 . 

Trailer  hitch  to  fit  Toyota  Corolla  cars, 
Ext.  2059  or  824-5878  after  5 p.m. 


SECURITY  IN  YOUR  RETIREMENT 
REQUIRES  PROFESSIONAL  ADVICE 


BRIGHTSIDE  FINANCIAL 

SERVICES  INC. 


Robert  Denis 

Chartered  Financial  Planner 

At  your  service 


Specializing  in: 
Retirement  Planning 
Estate  Planning 
RRSPs 
RRIFs 

Mutual  Funds 


790  Scottsdale  Drive 
Guelph,  Ont.  NIG  3L8 
Telephone:  (519)  821-0246 
Fax  (519)836-8807 


18  L Bottled  Water 


• Delivered  right  to  your  cooler 

• We  carry  spring  and  distilled 

• Water  comes  from  a 950  ft. 
artesian  spring  in  Formosa 

• Stringent,  independent  lab  tests 
are  regularly  conducted 

• Morning,  afternoon  or  evening 
deliveries/regular  route  sen/ice 

• Rent  to  own  cooler  plans  Odn  4 A04  „ 14 

•WEACCEPTALl  (local) 

COMPETITOR’S  BOTTLES 


WATER  PRODUCTS 


• OUR  PRICE  GUARANTEE  • 

This  coupon  not  only  entities  you  to  feceive  your  first  order  tor 
S5.50/18L  but  also  all  future  orders  for  the  same  low  price  of  $5.50 
- price  guaranteed  (or  a min.  of  12  months  - 


18  L 
Bottled 
Water 

$5.50 

delivered 

Receive  all  future 
deliveries  for  a 
guaranteed  LOW 
PRICE  of 
$5.50/18Lwhen 
you  use  this 
coupon. 

SPRING  OR  DISTILLED 

PURA-KLEEN 
WATER  PRODUCTS 

• Bottle  deposit  extra 
•Expries Aug.  31/94 

240-1031 

(local) 


FOR  RENT 


Three-bedroom  lakefront  cottage  on 
inland  lake  on  Bruce  Peninsula,  July 
and  August,  Ext.  21 88  or  836-1397. 

Cottages  by  the  week  in  Worcester, 
England,  and  Cuirass,  Scotland,  sleep 
four,  519-894-9171. 

Two-bedroom  apartment  for  summer 
sublet  with  fall  option,  laundry,  security 
door,  shopping  nearby,  Silvercreek 
Parkway  area,  $550  a month  inclusive 
from  June  to  August,  $679  a month 
inclusive  from  September,  821-5668. 

Three-bedroom  townhouse,  finished 
basement,  1 1/2  baths,  appliances,  ga- 
rage, central  air,  gas  heat,  non-smok- 
ers, Hanlon/College  area,  843-2814. 

Partially  furnished  bachelor  apart- 
ment, close  to  campus  and  downtown, 
share  swimming  pool,  available  May  1 , 
$475  a month  plus  utilities,  Chen,  Ext. 
4018  or  836-6862  evenings. 

Private  bedroom  in  a two-bedroom 
home,  Waterloo/Edinburgh  area,  30- 
minute  walk  to  University,  full  use  of 
house,  yard,  garden,  laundry,  parking, 
non-smoker,  $425  a month  plus  utili- 
ties, Mandy,  Ext.  4096  or  763-1 396. 

Three  rooms  in  unfurnished  town- 
house,  male  preferred,  parking  and  ca- 
ble included,  Woodlawn/Victoria  area, 
on  bus  route,  $200  a month  plus  utili- 
ties (or  small  room,  $250  a month  plus 
utilities  for  larger  room,  Ext.  3156  or 
821-4023. 


WANTED 


Horse  farm  for  private  residence, 
Michael,  Ext.  3913. 

Little  Tykes  country  cottage  or  similar 
indoor/outdoor  playhouse,  823-81 12 
after  4 p.m. 

Women  for  sio-pitch  ’94,  must  be  30 
years  or  older,  no  experience  neces- 
sary, Rhonda,  823-2713,  or  Carol, 
837-0102. 


AVAILABLE 


Clothing  repair,  quality  work,  reason- 
able rates.  Raquia,  767-1109  after  5 
p.m. 

Horticulture  student  to  prune  trees, 
shrubs,  rake  lawns,  cultivate  gardens, 
planting,  interlocking,  interiorand  exte- 
rior painting,  cleaning  windows, 
Nancy,  824-3638. 

Classifieds  is  a free  service  avail- 
able to  staff,  faculty,  students  and 
graduates  of  the  University.  Items 
must  be  submitted  in  writing  by 
Wednesday  at  noon  to  Level  4 of  the 
University  Cenre.  For  more  informa- 
tion, call  Ext  6581. 
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CALENDAR 


THURSDAY,  APRIL  28 

Retirement  Information  Forum 

- The  Professional  Staff  Associa- 
tion and  U of  G Faculty  Associa- 
tion are  sponsoring  a discussion  of 
retirement  and  tax  planning  from 
3:30  to  5 p.m.  in  Thombrough 
100.  Guest  speakers  are  account- 
ants Sarah  Detweiler  and  Larry 
Wood  of  KPMG  Peat  Marwick 
Thome. 

Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre 

- Ted  Teshima  of  Moriyama  and 
Teshima  Architects  discusses 
“Reuse  Versus  Replace:  A Con- 
temporary Architect’s  Views  on 
the  Identity  of  Old  and  New  in 
Building”  at  7 p.m.  Cost  is  $6. 

FRIDAY,  APRIL  29 

Biomedical  Sciences  Seminar  - 
Graduate  student  Kwasi  Bugyei 
examines  “The  Study  of  the 
Chicken  Egg  as  a Pharmacoki- 
netic Model”  at  noon  in  Biomedi- 
cal Sciences  1642. 

Cycling  Club  - A 25-kilometre 
novice  off-road  ride  leaves  from 
the  UC  south  doors  at  5 p.m. 

SUNDAY,  MAY  1 

Arboretum  - Learn  about  history 
and  hawthorns  on  a walk  along  the 


John  McCrae  Trail,  leaving  from 
the  nature  centre  at  2 p.m. 

MONDAY,  MAY  2 

Cycling  Club  - A 29-km  ride  to 
Maryhill  and  a 35-  to  55-km  off- 
road ride  leave  from  the  UC  south 
doors  at  10  a.m. 

TUESDAY,  MAY  3 

Animal  and  Poultry  Science 
Seminar  - Graduate  student 
Kasim  Zubair  examines  “Com- 
pensatory Growth  in  the  Broiler 
Chicken”  at  11:10  a.m.  in  Animal 
Science  141. 

WEDNESDAY,  MAY  4 

Microbiology  Seminar  - Ludo 
Diels  discusses  the  “Bioprecipita- 
tion of  Heavy  Metal  by  Alcali- 
genes  Eutrophus  Immobilized  in 
Membrane  Bioreactors”  at  noon 
in  MacNaughton  121. 

Cycling  Club  - A 27-km  novice 
ride  to  Rockwood  leaves  from  the 
UC  south  doors  at  5 p.m. 

FRIDAY,  MAY  6 

Cycling  Club  - A 25-to  35-km 
off-road  ride  leaves  from  the  UC 
south  doors  at  5 p.m. 


Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre 
- George  Baird  of  Baird  and 
Sampson  Architects  discusses 
“History  and  Myth  in  Contempo- 
rary Canadian  Architecture”  at  7 
p.m.  at  the  centre.  Cost  is  $6. 

SUNDAY,  MAY  8 

Arboretum  - With  Mother’s  Day 
in  mind,  take  a look  at  the  mater- 
nal behavior  of  animal  moms  on  a 
walk  that  leaves  at  2 p.m.  from  the 
nature  centre. 

Cycling  Club  - A 35-km  ride  to 
Guelph  Lake  and  a 35-  to  55-km 
off-road  trip  leave  from  the  UC 
south  doors  at  10  a.m. 


WORSHIP 


Catholic  mass  is  celebrated  Sun- 
days at  10:10  a.m.  in  Thombrough 
100. 

Midweek  — A Time  with  God, 
a meditative  service,  is  Wednes- 
days at  12:10  p.m.  in  UC  533. 

“Cultivating  the  Garden,  Culti- 
vating the  Spirit”  is  the  topic  May 
1 at  10:30  a.m.  at  the  Guelph  Uni- 
tarian Fellowship  on  Harris  Street 
at  York  Road.  Everyone  is  wel- 
come. □ 


GRAD  NEWS 


The  final  examination  of  applied 
human  nutrition  M.Sc.  candidate 
Shannon  Harper,  Department  of 
Family  Studies,  is  May  2 at  1 0 a.m. 
in  Room  233  of  the  FACS  Build- 
ing. The  thesis  is  “A  Nutrition 
Education  Needs  Assessment  of 
Informal  Child-Care  Providers  in 
Hamilton-Wentworth.”  The  ad- 
viser is  Prof.  Judy  Sheeshka. 

The  final  examination  of  M.Sc. 
candidate  Debi  Motomura,  Bio- 
medical Sciences,  is  May  3 at  9: 1 5 
a.m.  in  Biomedical  Sciences 
1 642.  The  thesis  is  “Hormone  Ex- 
cretion and  Estrous  Synchroniza- 
tion in  Wood  Bison.”  Her  advisers 
are  Profs.  Allan  King  and  Karen 
Goodrowd.O 


TIMETOCHANGE 


Proceeds  90  to  support  Use  Oovid  Suzuli  foundation 
Join  itse  initiative  to  ckange  our  lives  ond  Kelp  chart 
the  course  from  here  to  sustonobJity. 

Wed.  May  18th 

Peter  Clark  Hall 

University  Centre 

8:00pm  ♦ $21.50 
Tickets  available  at: 

U.C.  Box  Office,  Bookshelf,  Looney  Tunes, 
The  Comer  (Stone  Rd.  Mall)  & Guelph 
Internationa)  Resource  Centre 
VISA  or  MASTERCARD  call 
(519)  824-4120  ext  4368 
sponsored  by:  Mercury 

m ® tip  -csa 

fWutud  by  PAQUIH  fHIIBTAIWMIHT  GROUP 


College  of  Arts  to  award 
Scottish  history  prize 

The  College  of  Arts  will  award  107  of  the  MacKinnon  Build- 
the  first  Frank  Watson  Scottish  mg.  Other  speakers  are  John 
History  Prize  to  David  Allan  of  Bryden,  director  of  the  Arkei- 
the  University  of  Lancaster,  xon  Trast;  folk  singers  Bob5y 
England,Apnl29atarecepuon  Watt  and  Ed  Mi„  and 

at  the  Faculty  Club.  President  mmas  Burtoni  director  of  ^ 
Mordechai  Rozanskt  will  pre-  . ...  ’ . . 

sent  the  award.  Appalachtan  Scotush  studies 

The  prize  was  endowed  by  program  at  East  Tennessee 
Cicely  Watson  of  Toronto  in  ^taIe  University, 
honor  of  the  80th  birthday  of  The  colloquium  concludes 
her  husband,  a lifelong  student  with  a cei,idh  at  ^ Builri*g  at 
of  Scottish  history  and  Jitera-  8’30  P-01-  featuring  music  by 
ture.  Miller  and  the  Halifax  group 

Allan  will  give  a paper  on  Uisce  Beatha. 

“The  Virtue  of  History:  En-  Cost  is  $25  for  the  conference, 

lightening  Scotland’s  Daikest  $30  for  the  conference  and 
Age”  during  the  Department  of  ceilidh,  $8  for  the  ceilidh.  Stu- 
History’s  annual  Scottish  Stud-  dents  are  admitted  free  to  the 
ies  Colloquium  April  30.  colloquium.  For  more  informa- 

The  colloquium  begins  with  tion,call  Christine  Boyle  at  Ext. 
registration  at  9 a.m.  in  Room  6528.0 

Stressed?  Tense? 
Injured?  Fatigued? 

Massage  therapy  is  today's 
answer  for  the  aches  and 
pains  of  stressful  living, 
and  for  physical  discomfort. 

Check  what  professional  massage  can  do  for  you 

♦ Tension /chronic  stress 

♦ neck  & low  back  pain 
♦ headaches  & migraines 

♦ athletic  injuries,  etc. 

Covered  by  U of  C Extended  Health  Benefits 
Flexible  hours 

By  appointment 

Patricia  ABOUD  B.A.  R.M.T. 

Registered  Massage  Therapist 

836-5994 

87  Galt  Strcel,  Guelph  ♦ Gift  certificates  available 

Canadian  Criss  Cross 


by  Walter  D.  Feener 


ACROSS 

1.  Painter  Shahn 
4.  Pouch 
7.  Gratified 
9.  Savage 

11.  Freight  carrier 

12.  Hardy's  partner 
14.  Second  self 

16.  Unspoken 

17.  Lose  weight 

18.  Article  for  sale 

20.  Pig  pen 

21.  Residue 
23.  Cowboys' 

ropes 
25.  Ask  for 
27.  Call  fo  arms: 
Arch. 

29.  Make  a living 
32. 100  square 
meters 
33.  Charts 
35.  Regular 
occasion 

37.  Gershwin  and 
namesakes 
39.  Bargain 
hunters 
41.  Sister  of 
Lazarus 

43.  Military 
commission 

44.  Curl  one’s  lip 

45.  Joins  with 

46.  Ship's  curved 
plank 

47.  Garment  size: 
abbr. 


DOWN 

1 . Actress  Anne 

2.  And  so  forth 

3.  Close  by 

4.  Briny  deep 

5.  Cuckoopint 

6.  Italian  operatic 
tenor 

7.  Reliable 

8.  Sketched 

9.  Plant  life:  pi. 

10.  Latvians 

11.  Not  good 

13.  Grassland 

15.  Move  clumsily 

19.  Being:  Lat. 

22.  Microorganism 

24.  Cowboy's  big 
day 

26.  Source  of  radio 
waves 

27.  Wall  banging 

28.  Improves  one's 
mind 

30.  Passed  a rope 
through 


31.  Nostrils 

32.  Intention 
34.  Blubbers 
36.  Military  ship 
38.  Redcoats 

weapon 
40.  Proper 
42.  Exclamation  to 
call  attention 


For  crossword 
solution,  see  page  4. 


Are  You 

Qettinq  the  Most 
For  Your  Money.7 


W know  what  it’s  like  to  work  within  tight 
budgets  and  deadlines,  that’s  why  we  offer  ideas  and 
services  to  maximize  each  dollar  you  spend. 

By  combining  our  vast  supply  of  copy-right  free 
graphics,  advanced  technology  and  professional 
expertise,  we  can  design  your  publication  to  achieve 
your  goal,  whether  it  be  to  raise  funds  or  awareness. 
Call  us  or  drop  by  and  we’ll  show  you  what  we  can 
do  for  you! 


And  don't  forget,  when  buying 
services  provided  on  campus  you  fp  ^ 
get  results  while  recycling 
funds  within  the  University,  y 
benefiting  everyone.  In 


Graphics  & Print  Services 
216  Blackwood  Hall 
on  Trent  Lane  x 2757 
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FOCUS 


Writer  goes  extra  mile  for  AIDS 


Renee  Tavascia  is  a publicity  co-ordinator  for  a May  1 fund-raising  walk 
for  AIDS.  Photo  by  Maurice  Oishi,  University  Communications 


by  Maurice  Oishi 
University  Communications 

Sometimes  ink  on  paper  isn’t 
enough  to  address  a writer’s 
concerns.  Sometimes  it  takes  sen- 
sible shoes  and  the  ability  to  act  on 
your  words. 

Renee  Tavascia,  an  editor  with 
Independent  Study/OAC  AC- 
CESS and  freelance  journalist, 
has  come  to  realize  she  won’t  nec- 
essarily “change  the  world  with  a 
word.’’  So  she  began  working  with 
the  AIDS  Committee  of  Guelph 
and  Wellington  County 
(ACGWC)  and  became  one  of  the 
publicity  co-ordinators  for  its 
May  1 fund-raising  walk,  “From 
All  Walks  of  Life.’’ 

Now  she’s  finding  that  getting 
people  involved  can  be  another 
way  of  spreading  the  word. 

This  is  the  first  walk  for  AIDS  in 
Wellington  County,  but  Tavascia 
has  found  the  community  highly 
receptive  to  the  idea.  To  date, 
some  500  walkers  and  1 3 corpo- 
rate sponsors  have  signed  on  for 
the  10-kilometre  event. 

How  did  she  get  from  writing  to 
walking  for  AIDS?  After  graduat- 
ing from  the  University  of  West- 
ern Ontario  with  an  MA  in  jour- 
nalism in  1992,  Tavascia  realized 


she  “wanted  to  do  something 
meaningful  with  my  degree.”  She 
volunteered  with  the  AIDS  Com- 
mittee and  now  helps  write  and 
edit  its  newsletter.  In  addition  to 
journalism,  she  continues  to  pur- 
sue a passion  for  creative  writing, 
a further  way  to  express  herself 
and  her  concerns. 

Regardless  of  the  genre,  she 
says,  a piece  can  only  be  success- 
ful if  it  affords  the  reader  insight 
and  a new  perspective.  “If  it’s 
done  well,  the  reader  can  really  get 
into  your  head,  if  only  for  that 
moment.” 

Gamering  that  sense  of  empathy 
is  precisely  what’s  needed  to  edu- 
cate people  about  HIV/AIDS, 
says  Tavascia.  “I  think  people  get 
turned  off  by  an  issue  like  this 
because  it’s  always  in  their  face." 
The  lustre  of  trendiness  surround- 
ing  the  issue  has  tarnished 
quickly,  she  notes. 

And  the  stigma  surrounding  the 
disease  itself  breeds  further  igno- 
rance. 

Heterosexuals  not  only  have  a 
misguided  sense  of  immunity 
from  the  disease,  says  Tavascia, 
but  also  take  the  attitude  that  “if 
you  even  become  better  informed 
about  it,  you’ll  contract  it.”  She 
still  hears  people  say  you  can  be 


infected  with  HIV  from  toilet 
seats  or  mosquitoes.  In  the  end, 
she  says,  “ignorance  only  breeds 
contempt.” 

How  do  you  take  the  stigma  out 
of  an  already  brutal  disease?  To 
sustain  real  concern  requires  a 
sense  of  involvement,  a feeling 
that  doing  something  is  produc- 
tive while  doing  nothing  is  futile, 
she  says. 

Simply  lacing  up  your  shoes  for 
the  walk  is  one  way.  Speaking  to 
people  afflicted  with  the  disease 
or  who  have  contracted  the  virus 
is  another.  Tavascia  says  this  lat- 
ter approach  has  proven  success- 
ful in  local  schools,  where  the 
ACGWC  has  organized  class- 
room visits  by  those  affected  by 
HIV/AIDS. 

“Students  will  ask  questions 
when  they  see  the  person  is  some- 
one they  might  meet  on  the  street. 
It  has  a real  impact  on  them.” 

The  lingering  nature  of  the  dis- 
ease and  the  response  it  elicits  can 
be  overwhelming,  says  Tavascia, 
but  “if  I didn’t  try  to  make  a tiny, 
tiny  dent,  I would  still  be  left  with 
this  feeling  of  helplessness.” 

The  key  is  to  make  that  first  ef- 
fort to  learn  more  and  move  be- 
yond the  simple  icons  of  solidar- 
ity, she  says.  “It’s  great  to  see  so 


many  people  wearing  the  red  rib- 
bon, but  it’s  another  thing  entirely 
to  lose  your  ignorance  and  gain 
insight.” 


People  who  would  like  to  regis- 
ter for  the  walk  should  contact  the 
AIDS  committee  office  at  763- 
2255.  □ 
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Play  on! 

This  year's  Guelph  Spring 
Festival,  the  city’s  annual 
feast  for  the  ears,  is  featuring 
a series  of  free  community 
concerts  sponsored  by  the 
Co-operators.  They  begin 
May  6 with  the  A.W.E. 
String  Quartet  in  St. 
George’s  Square  at  12:15 
p.m.  and  conclude  May  12 
with  the  One  Step  Forward 
Youth  Gospel  Choir  at 
Stone  Road  Mall  at  7:30 
p.m. 

In  between,  the  offerings 
include  folk  music  with 
Linden  Badcoe  & Friends 
May  7 at  10  a.m.  at  Guelph 
Fanners*  Market,  Graphic 
Mime  Theatre  May  9 at 
12:15  p.m.  at  St.  George's 
Square  and  organist  Keith 
Hopkins  May  11  at  12:15 
p.m.  at  the  Church  of  Our 
Lady. 

Upcoming  concerts  in  the 
festival's  regular  program 
include  soprano  Nancy 
Argenta  and  pianist  Andre 
Laplanie  May  6,  Ballet  Jor- 
gen  May  8.  the  Alice  Artzt 
Guitar  Trio  May  13  and  the 
Irish  Descendants  May  14. 
For  ticket  information,  call 
the  GSF  box  office  at  821- 
7570. 

Inside: 


Meek  new  OVC  dean 


by  Martha  Leibbrandt 

Ontario  Veterinary  College 

Prof.  Alan  Meek,  Population 
Medicine,  will  become  dean 
of  OVC  May  9 for  a five-year 
term.  Board  of  Governors  ap- 
proved the  appointment  April  27. 

President  Mordechai  Rozanski 
offered  congratulations  to  Meek, 
saying  he  has  every  confidence 
that  the  new  dean  will  serve  OVC 
and  the  University  with  distinc- 
tion. 

Meek  says  he’s  honored  by  the 
appointment.  “I’ll  do  my  best  to 
live  up  to  the  high  standards  that 
have  been  set  by  my  predecessors, 
including  (recently  retired  dean) 
Ole  Nielsen,”  he  says.  “Given  this 
college,  given  this  history  — over 
130  years  — it’s  really  humbling 
and  exciting!” 

Meek  doesn’t  minimize  the 
challenges  that  lie  ahead.  Budgets 
are  tight  and  “everyone  is  in 
choppy  water,”  he  says.  But  he 
thinks  OVC  is  well  positioned  to 
weather  the  storm. 

“One  of  our  greatest  assets  is  our 
people.  They  are  talented,  dedi- 
cated, hard  working  and  commit- 
ted not  only  to  the  college  but  also 
to  the  University.” 

OVC's  other  assets  include  its 
facilities,  loyal  alumni  and  long- 


time partnerships  with  such  or- 
ganizations as  the  Ontario  Minis- 
try of  Agriculture,  Food  and  Rural 
Affairs  (OMAF)  — not  to  men- 
tion being  part  of  U of  G,  he  says. 

Raised  on  a farm  near 
Orangeville  that’s  been  in  his 
family  since  the  first  settlement. 
Meek  has  links  with  the  Univer- 
sity tracing  back  to  the  late  1950s. 
That  when  his  oldest  brother, 
John,  came  to  OAC  to  earn  a 
bachelor  of  science  and  an  M.Sc. 
A second  brother,  Lloyd,  soon  fol- 
lowed to  earn  a diploma  from 
OAC  and,  after  farming  for  sev- 
eral years,  a veterinary  degree. 

As  for  Alan  Meek,  he  received 
his  DVM  from  Guelph  in  1971, 
spent  some  years  in  private  prac- 
tice in  Stratford,  then  earned  his 
M.Sc.  in  epidemiology  in  1974. 
He  went  on  to  do  a PhD  at  the 
University  of  Melbourne  under  a 
Medical  Research  Council  Fel- 
lowship, then  returned  to  Canada 
in  1 978  to  join  the  faculty  of  OVC. 

Those  family  links  with  U of  G 
have  moved  into  the  next  genera- 
tion. Alan  Meek’s  daughter  Lori 
will  graduate  next  month  with  a 
bachelor  of  commerce,  and 
daughter  Andrea  just  completed 
her  first  year  in  the  BA  program. 

See  MEEK  on  page  4 


Prof.  Alan  Meek  takes  up  the  helm  of  OVC  May  9. 

Photo  by  Maurice  Oishi.  University  Communications 
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Thought  for  the  week 

“We  make  a living  by  what 
we  get;  we  make  a life  by 
what  we  give." 

Winston  Churchill 

DO^ISTOWNllS) 

Ql  LLPH 


Board  of  Governors  approved  the 
University’s  preliminary  1994/95 
Ministry  of  Education  and  Train- 
ing (MET)  operating  budget  April 
27. 

Board  chair  Bill  Brock  com- 
mended administrators  for  bring- 
ing forward  a budget  that  reflects 
the  wishes  of  the  board.  Gover- 
nors had  said  they  wanted  a bal- 
anced budget  at  the  end  of  next 
April,  except  for  the  temporaiy 
deficits  created  by  the  Cresap  in- 
ternal review  and  the  special  early 
retirement  program. 

The  board  also  supported  the 
University’s  sensitivity  to  the  fi- 
nancial plight  of  its  students. 
Mindful  that  tuition  fees  will  in- 
crease 10  per  cent  for  the  1994 
spring  and  fall  semesters  and  an- 
other 10  per  cent  next  year,  that 
there  are  fewer  summer  jobs  and 
that  the  families  of  students  have 
less  income,  this  budget  holds  the 
line  on  the  education-related  costs 
of  housing,  student  health  and 
parking.  Child-care  costs  may  not 


increase  if  the  U of  G Child-Care 
Centre’s  budget  can  be  balanced. 
Meal  plans  are  up  only  slightly. 

This  was  bittersweet  news,  how- 
ever, to  student  governors  Marty 
Williams,  Karen  Houle  and  Don 
Cockbum,  who  voted  against  the 
proposed  schedules  of  tuition  fees 
as  well  as  other  student  fees. 

Williams  said  qualification  to  at- 
tend university  will  be  based  on 
whether  a person  can  afford  it.  It’s 
dangerous  for  students  to  accept 
tuition  increases  of  10  per  cent  at 
a time  when  inflation  in  general  is 
only  one  per  cent,  he  said. 

In  place  of  higher  tuition  and  the 
proposed  national  income-contin- 
gency repayment  program  for  stu- 
dent loans,  Williams  suggested  a 
special  surtax  on  all  people  who 
have  attended  university  in  the 
past. 

Brock  reminded  student  sena- 
tors that  tuition  fees  are  legislated 
by  the  provincial  government. 
President  Mordechai  Rozanski 
added  that  he  was  sympathetic  to 


and  concerned  about  the  financial 
plight  of  students  and  that  Guelph 
worked  carefully  to  keep  student 
costs  down.  Ontario  has  the  sec- 
ond lowest  tuition  in  the  countiy 
after  Quebec,  he  said. 

From  1977/78  to  the  present,  the 
constant-dollar  increase  in  tuition 
rates  in  this  province  is  about 
$500  per  student,  whereas  the  cuts 
to  provincial  grants  is  $1,500  per 
student.  This  is  a net  decline  in 
constant  dollars  of  $1 .000,  which 
affects  the  quality  of  education, 
said  Rozanski.  To  maintain  qual- 
ity. Guelph  has  taken  in  fewer  stu- 
dents, and  this  has  meant  a loss  of 
revenue,  he  said.  Tuition  fees  rep- 
resent 20  per  cent  of  the  cost  of 
education  in  Ontario.  30  per  cent 
or  higher  in  other  provinces. 

“In  this  budget,  we  have  kept 
tuition  costs  to  students  at  the  low- 
est levels  possible  in  a conscious 
effort  to  recognize  the  financial 
problems  they  are  facing,”  he  said. 

This  operating  budget  also  in- 
cludes a transfer  of  $1  million 


from  the  operating  budget  to  the 
scholarship  fund  for  undergradu- 
ate students.  The  return  to  gradu- 
ate students  on  tuitions  paid,  in- 
cluding teaching  assistant 
funding,  is  300  per  cent,  he  noted, 
and  ancillary  fees  have  been  kept 
to  a minimum. 

Approved  by  the  board,  under- 
graduate tuition  fees  per  semester 
are  as  follows: 

Canadian  and 
permanent  residents 

■ Full-time:  BA,  general  studies, 

unclassified,  B.Sc., 

B.Sc.(H.K,),  B.Sc.(Agr.), 
B.Sc.(Env.),  B.A.Sc., 

B.Comm.  and  DVM  — up  10 
percent  to  $1,1 14. 

■ BLA  and  B.Sc.(Eng.)  — up  10 
percent  to  $1,209. 

■ Associate  diploma  in  agricul- 
ture — up  102.5  per  cent  to 
$1,114. 

The  diploma  fee  falls  under  U of 
G’s  agreement  with  the  Ontario 

See  HOUSING  on  page  2 


CIBC  Investments 


At  CIBC,  we’re  especially  proud  to  offer  our  customers 
investments  that  meet  virtually  every  investment  objective. 
You  can  select  from  our  wide  range  of  CIBC  Mutual  Funds*  to 
meet  your  personal  investment  preference. 

Talk  to  one  of  our  knowledgeable,  professional  Mutual  Funds 
representatives  today!.  


Qet  us  working Jbr you1 


CIBC  23  College  Ave.  W.,  Guelph 
824-6520 


"Ottered  by  CISC  Securities  Inc  , a subsidiary  ol  CIBC.  These  investments  are  not  insured  by  the  Canadian 
Ooposn  insurance  Corporation  or  guaranteed  by  the  bank  Their  value  is  subject  to  market  fluctuation 
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Housing  costs  remain  constant,  parking  fees  freeze 


Farcus 


“Yes,  il's  a nasly  paper  cul,  but  you 
donl  qualify  for  handicapped  parking." 


$750“ 

REBATE 

for  Graduating  Students 

Call  for  details: 

^A^Wellington 
W Motors  Ltd. 

in  the  Guelph  Auto  Mall 

822-8950 


GRAD  NEWS 


The  final  oral  examination  of 
M.Sc.  candidate  Daniel 
Mamelak.  Department  of  Micro- 
biology, is  May  9 at  1:10  p.m.  in 
Room  121  of  the  MacNaughton 
Building.  The  thesis  is  “The  Ap- 
plication of  Genetic  and  Molecular 
biological  Techniques  to  the 
Fyelonephritis  Isolate  Escherichia 
Coli  HU734  and  Colonization 
Studies  in  the  Murine  Urinary 
Tract.”  His  adviser  is  Prof.  Janet 
Wood. 

The  final  examination  of  Brian 
Wetstein,  a PhD  candidate  in  the 
Department  of  Philosophy,  is 
May  9 at  2 p.m.  in  Room  132  of 
the  MacKinnon  Building.  His  the- 
sis is  “Dialectic  in  Nietzsche’s 
Systematic  Thought."  The  adviser 
is  Prof.  Bill  Hughes. 

The  final  examination  of  M.Sc. 
candidate  Debi  Motomura, 
Biomedical  Sciences,  has  been  re- 
scheduled to  May  1 0 at  1:15  p.m. 
The  seminar  is  in  OVC  1642,  fol- 
lowed by  the  defence  in  OVC 
3648.  The  thesis  is  "Hormone  Ex- 
cretion and  Estrous  Synchroniza- 
tion in  Wood  Bison."  Her  advisers 
are  Profs.  Allan  King  and  Karen 
Goodrowd. 

The  final  examination  of  M.Sc. 
candidate  Nina  Stubbs,  Rural  Ex- 
tension Studies,  is  May  1 1 at  1 
p.m.  in  MacLachlan  101.  The  the- 
sis is  “Use  of  Simulation/Game 
for  Leadership  Training."  Her  ad- 
viser is  Prof.  Doug  Pletsch. 

Interested  members  of  the  Uni- 
versity community  are  invited  to 
attend.  □ 


Continued  front  page  I 
Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Food  and 
Rural  Affairs  (OMAF)  and  is  not 
subject  to  MET  control.  It’s  been 
raised  over  two  years  to  the  level 
of  the  B.Sc.(Agr.)  program. 

Rozanski  told  the  board  there 
was  extensive  consultation  with 
the  diploma  program’s  students 
and  the  Student  Federation  of 
OAC  executive  before  the  fee  was 
raised.  The  students  supported 
bringing  it  in  line  with  other  pro- 
grams, he  said. 

The  part-time  per-course  fee 
will  rise  10  per  cent  to  $222,  and 
auditing  a course  goes  up  10  per 
cent  to  $132.  Co-op  education 
fees  rise  two  per  cent:  $48  for 
semesters  1,  2 and  3,  $314  for 
work-term  semesters. 

Visa  students 

These  fees  have  also  increased 
10  per  cent. 

■ Full-time  Group  1,  Type  A — 
Arts  and  science  and  any  other 
program  formula  weighted  at 
1 .5  units  or  less  — $3,906. 

■ Full-time,  Group  2,  Type  B,  all 
other  programs  — $6,368. 

■ Part-time,  Group  1 . Type  A — 
$781  per  course. 

■ Part-time  Group  2,  Type  B — 
$1,273  per  course. 

For  Visa  students  in  the  OAC 
diploma  program,  full-time  fees 
are  up  1.3  percent  to  $1,114,  but 
part-time  fees  per  course  are  down 
59.6  per  cent  to  $222.  This  is  now 
equal  to  visa  student  fees  for  the 
B.Sc.(Agr.)  program. 

Graduate  tuition  fees  for  the 
spring  semester  are  as  follows: 
Canadian  and 
permanent  residents 

■ Full-time  residency  — up  5.1 
per  cent  to  $1,017. 

■ Full-time  post-residency  — up 
8.3  per  cent  to  $637. 

■ Part-time  per  course  — up  8.3 
per  cent  to  $637. 

■ Special  non-degree  per  course 

— up  8.8  per  cent  to  $320. 

Visa  students 

■ Full-time  residency  — up  1.2 
percent  to  $4,172. 

■ Full-time  post-residency  — up 
2.2  per  cent  to  $2,307. 

■ Part-time  per  course  — up  2.2 
per  cent  to  $2,307. 

■ Special  non-degree  per  course 

— up  2.3  per  cent  to  $1,155. 
Graduate  tuition  fees  for  the  fall 

semester  and  winter  1995  are  as 
follows: 

Canadian  and 
permanent  residents 

■ Full-time  residency  — up  10 
per  cent  to  $1,119. 

■ Full-time  post-residency  — up 
16  per  cent  to  $739. 

■ Part-time  per  course  — up  16 
per  cent  to  $739. 

■ Special  non-degree  per  course 
— up  15.6  percent  to  $370. 

Visa  students 

■ Full-time  residency  — up  2.4 
per  cent  to  $4,274. 

■ Full-time  post-residency  — up 
4.4  per  cent  to  $2,409. 


■ Part-time  per  course  — up  4.4 
per  cent  to  $2,409. 

■ Special  non-degree  per  course 
— up  4.8  per  cent  to  $1,210. 

B of  G also  approved  the  pro- 
posed schedule  of  other  student 
fees.  These  include  four  new  fees 
— $20  for  an  honors  equivalent 
certificate  or  certificate  for  non- 
convocating  students,  $40  for  ex- 
changes and  study  abroad  and  $ 1 0 
for  deferred  examinations. 

There  are  no  increases  to  student 
health  fees.  Athletic  fees  are  up 
1 .9  per  cent  to  $50.35  for  full-time 
students  and  up  two  per  cent  to 
$22.85  for  part-time  students. 

Ancillaries  contribute 

Although  ancillary  units  indi- 
cate they  are  having  difficulty 
reaching  financial  targets  because 
of  the  recession,  increased  off- 
campus  competition,  enrolment 
decreases  and  less  disposable  stu- 
dent income,  they  have  contrib- 
uted more  than  $8  million  to  this 
year’s  operating  budget.  Several 
are  projecting  balanced  budgets 
and  are  protected  by  residual  cam- 
pital  surpluses. 

B of  G approved  the  operating 
budgets  of  the  ancillary  units, 
which  reflect  an  attempt  to  ease 
the  financial  strain  on  students. 
These  were  presented  to  the  board 
after  extensive  consultation  with 
student  advisory  groups. 

The  University  Centre,  which 
contributed  $356,000  to  the  oper- 
ating budget,  will  put  a hold  on 
prices  in  the  Brass  Taps,  Games 
Room,  Bullring  and  for  UC  events 
and  University  user-sponsored 
events.  UC  space  costs  are  also  to 
remain  constant.  The  UC  has  em- 
barked on  a strategic-planning 
process  that  includes  reviewing  its 
services  and  adding  new,  more 
profitable  ones. 

Housing  costs  constant 

The  board  also  supported  the 
Student  Housing  Services  operat- 
ing budget,  which  contributed 
$5.2  million  to  the  operating 
budget.  The  unit  must  spend  $1 .8 
million  over  the  next  five  years  to 
upgrade  the  single-student  resi- 
dences to  revised  safety  codes  and 
do  major  renovations  to  the  family 
housing  units  on  College  Avenue 
and  at  Wellington  Woods. 

Still,  the  unit’s  budget  plan  calls 
for  no  increase  in  rates  for  single- 
student housing  and  one-bedroom 
units.  Family  housing  rates  in- 
crease slightly — up  three  per  cent 
for  two-bedroom  units  and  1 .5  per 
cent  for  townhouses. 

Meals  up  slightly 

B of  G approved  the  Hospitality 
and  Retail  Services  operating 
budget.  This  unit  has  contributed 
close  to  $2  million  to  the  operat- 
ing budget. 

The  Hospitality  Services  budget 
calls  for  the  minimum  meal  con- 
tract to  rise  $30  a semester  to 


$985.  Voluntary  meal  plans  rise 
slightly.  New  costs  are  $ 1 , 1 50  for 
the  light  plan,  $1,300  for  the  full 
plan  and  $ 1 ,450  for  the  plus  plan. 

The  Retail  Services  budget  calls 
for  holding  the  line  on  costs  in  the 
U of  G Bookstore,  Campus  Junc- 
tion, Computer  Store,  Gryphs 
Sports  Store,  Eastside  Variety  and 
the  Pharmacy.  The  unit  also  plans 
some  new  entrepreneurial  initia- 
tives in  the  Computer  Store  that 
are  expected  to  increase  sales. 

Parking  fees  frozen 

B of  G approved  Parking  Ad- 
minstration’s  operating  budget. 
This  unit  contributed  a special 
one-time  $300,000  payment  to 
this  year’s  MET  operating  budget 
along  with  its  regular  $515,000 
contribution  to  the  special  capital 
account. 

Parking  fees  are  frozen  for  this 
year.  Parking  Administration 
notes  that  this  year’s  budget  al- 
lows for  only  general  lot  mainte- 
nance and  improving  the  surveil- 
lance system.  The  unit  has  put  on 
hold  expansion  of  the  parking  lot 
in  front  of  the  University  Centre 
as  well  as  repaving  and  recon- 
struction programs.  A long-term 
plan  to  expand  perimeter  parking 
and  reduce  core  parking  will  con- 
tinue as  funding  permits. 

Child-care  opportunity 

B of  G approval  went  to  the  U of 
G Child-Care  Centre’s  operating 
budget,  which  calls  for  a two-per- 
cent increase  in  fees  across  all  pro- 
grams to  break  even  at  the  end  of 
this  fiscal  year.  But  the  board  in- 
structed the  centre  to  reconsider 
this  increase  after  it  learns  in  June 
how  much  it  will  receive  in  grants. 
The  only  child-care  centre  in 
Ontario  owned  and  operated  by  a 
university,  it  has  a waiting  list  of 
361  children.  Rozanski  said  this 
offers  the  centre  an  opportunity  to 
explore  expansion  or  assisting 
others  such  as  OMAF  employees 
at  their  new  Stone  Road  facility. 

The  centre’s  new  daily  rates  are 
as  follows:  infant,  $36.90;  tod- 
dler, $29.39;  junior  preschool, 
$25.77;  preschool,  $25.77;  and 
kindergarten,  $31.44. 

B of  G also  approved  the  budget 
of  Graphics  and  Print  Services, 
which  contributed  $42,000  to  the 
operating  budget,  and  the  special 
capital  account. 

U of  G Foundation 

Board  members  considered  a 
draft  of  a bilateral  agreement  be- 
tween the  University  and  the  U of 
G Foundation  and  a memorandum 
of  understanding  with  the  Univer- 
sity, the  foundation  and  MET. 
Once  the  agreement  is  signed, 
Chancellor  Lincoln  Alexander, 
who  is  chair  of  the  foundation,  and 
Brock  will  sign  the  memo  of  un- 
derstanding. 

Governors  wanted  a close  look 
at  both  documents  so  they  could 


address  concerns  about  jurisdic- 
tion and  autonomy.  The  U of  G 
Foundation  was  created  out  of  the 
1992  University  Foundations  Act, 
which  allows  Ontario  universities 
to  set  up  a Crown  agency  to  pro- 
vide donors  with  special  tax  treat- 
ments for  their  gifts. 

People  who  donate  more  than  20 
per  cent  of  their  net  annual  income 
to  the  foundation  will  be  able  to 
write  off  up  to  100  percent  of  their 
net  annual  income  at  tax  time. 

Accountable  board 

B of  G received  for  information 
a number  of  actions  taken  by  its 
executive  committee  in  response 
to  the  Task  Force  on  University 
Accountability.  Among  these  is  a 
protocol  to  guide  the  selection  of 
external  board  members,  includ- 
ing nominations  for  lieutenant- 
governor  order-in-council  ap- 
pointments. 

The  membership  committee  is 
considering  a second  staff  ap- 
pointment, and  Rozanski  is  to 
open  discussions  with  the  Central 
Student  Association  about  stag- 
gered terms  for  student  governors. 
He  is  also  to  meet  with  the  aca- 
demic and  research  vice-presi- 
dents to  consider  how  the  board 
will  receive  reports  on  the  Univer- 
sity’s general  polices  on  admis- 
sions and  admission  standards  and 
undergraduate  and  graduate  pro- 
gram reviews  and  research  poli- 
cies and  practices. 

The  president  will  also  discuss 
reviewing  the  lapsed  community 
advisory  committee  with  the  act- 
ing executive  director  of  Univer- 
sity Affairs  and  Development. 

Once  these  actions  are  taken,  the 
board  will  be  in  a position  to  in- 
form MET  that  it  is  in  compliance 
with  the  task  force’s  recommen- 
dations, said  Brock. 

The  board  also  approved  estab- 
lishment of  a research  fund  and 
the  Research  Development  Com- 
pany. (Watch  for  details  in  an  up- 
coming issue  of  At  Guelph.)  □ 
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Support  is  vital 

International  Education  Services 
co-ordinated  about  45  events  and 
activities  during  1993/94,  reach- 
ing about  6,000  people,  most  of 
them  U of  G students. 

We  could  not  have  accom- 
plished our  work  without  the  sup- 
port and  help  of  many  people.  We 
want  to  thank  everyone  involved. 
Your  contributions  were  an  im- 
portant factor  in  our  success. 

We  look  forward  to  working 
with  you  again  in  the  coming  year. 

Staff  of  International 
Education  Services 
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Gibbins  first  woman  to  chair 
Animal  and  Poultry  Science 


by  Owen  Roberts 
Office  of  Research 

Picture  this  as  a classified  ad: 

POSITION  AVAILABLE:  Chair,  Depart- 
ment of  Animal  and  Poultry  Science 
QUALIFICATIONS: 

■ Demonstrated  teaching  skills; 

■ proven  research  record; 

■ U of  G graduate; 

■ member  of  Senate; 

■ must  have  worked  in  at  least  five  depart- 
ments in  four  colleges  on  campus;  and 

■ must  have  completed  university  educa- 
tion over  20-year  period  while  living  in 
three  countries  and  helping  to  raise  three 
children. 

If  that’s  how  the  advertisement  had  read 
for  the  position  of  chair  in  the  Department 
of  Animal  and  Poultry  Science,  there’s 
probably  only  one  person  who  could  have 
filled  the  vacancy  — Prof.  Ann  Gibbins. 

Earlier  this  month,  the  well-travelled 
(both  on  and  off  campus)  Gibbins  became 
the  first  female  chair  in  a department  seeped 
in  a tradition  of  male  chairs.  She  succeeds 
Prof.  Don  Grieve,  who  stepped  down  ear- 
lier this  year. 

Adjust  and  adapt 

“The  University  of  Guelph  has  given  me 
the  opportunity  to  develop  a very  meaning- 
ful career,  and  I’m  grateful  for  that,”  she 
says.  ‘‘I’ve  reached  a stage  where  I felt  it 
was  appropriate  to  devote  substantial  time 
in  helping  my  department  adjust  and  adapt 
to  the  future.” 

For  Gibbins,  who’s  been  a part  of  U of  G 
since  the  1960s.  the  future  has  already  ar- 
rived. Agriculture-oriented  departments 
like  hers  are  going  back  to  the  drawing 
board,  assessing  their  priorities  and  coming 
up  with  innovative  solutions  to  address  new 
initiatives  such  as  OAC’s  “Vision  ’95,”  the 
University-wide  strategic-planning  exer- 
cise and  the  revamped  agreement  with  the 
Ontario  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Food  and 
Rural  Affairs.  Add  fiscal  pressures  into  this 
brew,  and  the  challenge  is  significant. 

The  Department  of  Animal  and  Poultry 
Science  is  immersed  in  its  own  priority-set- 
ting exercise.  That  effort  will  include  decid- 


ing where  the  best  liaisons  can  be  devel- 
oped locally  (with  other  campus  depart- 
ments), provincially,  nationally  and  inter- 
nationally, to  benefit  the  department  and 
animal  science  in  general.  Relating  to  in- 
dustry constructively  is  an  important  ele- 
ment. 

“We’re  starting  to  discuss  promoting  and 
participating  in  new  centres  of  research 
strength  in  various  areas  of  importance  to 
the  department,”  says  Gibbins.  “An  excel- 
lent precedent  for  this  is  the  Centre  for  the 
Genetic  Improvement  of  Livestock." 

Distinct  spirit 

The  new  chair  says  one  of  her  biggest 
challenges  will  be  continuing  to  foster  the 
department’s  distinct  spirit,  which  she  at- 
tributes to  a dynamic  combination  of  active 
faculty,  excellent  technical  and  support 
staff  both  on  campus  and  at  the  research 
stations,  and  a diversity  of  graduate  stu- 
dents — nearly  90  from  30  countries. 

“I  feel  passionately  about  the  value  of  this 
department  and  the  work  that’s  been  done 
here,”  she  says.  “We’re  in  a period  of  severe 
constraint,  but  it’s  forcing  us  to  pull  to- 
gether more.  It’s  making  individuals  under- 
stand the  financial  realities  of  running  an 
institution  of  this  size  and  of  the  need  to  be 
more  involved  in  departmental  and  Univer- 
sity activities  in  a constructive  fashion.” 

The  Department  of  Animal  and  Poultry 
Science  is  the  fifth  one  Gibbins  has  been 
involved  with  on  and  off  since  enrolling  in 
a master’s  program  in  the  Department  of 
Microbiology  nearly  30  years  ago. 

Number  two  was  the  Department  of 
Chemistry  and  Biochemistry,  where  she 
served  as  a teaching  assistant  (she  has  a 
B.Sc.  in  biochemistry  from  Birmingham 
University),  followed  by  PhD  studies  in  the 
former  Department  of  Botany  and  Genet- 
ics. 

Research  fellowship 

That  led  to  a research  fellowship  in  the 
Department  of  Biomedical  Sciences  before 
she  became  an  associate  professor  in  her 
current  department  in  1986. 

Gibbins  says  these  deliberate  moves  from 
college  to  college  to  consolidate  her  under- 
standing of  molecular  genetics  helped  her 


Prof.  Ann  Gibbins  takes  her  place  alongside  the  portraits  of  male  chairs  who  have  led  the 
Department  of  Animal  and  Poultry  Science  over  the  past  decades. 

Photo  by  Maurice  Oishi,  University  Communications 


gain  a breadth  of  experience  while  remain- 
ing in  Guelph  for  family  commitments. 

She  acknowledges  that  her  career  has  fol- 
lowed a circuitous  route.  She  stayed  at 
home  until  her  older  sons,  David  and  Alan, 
were  in  school.  Then,  just  as  she  completed 
her  master’s  program,  she  and  her  husband, 
Norman  (chair  of  the  Department  of  Micro- 
biology) had  a third  son,  Hugh. 

She  devoted  the  next  four  years  to  raising 
Hugh,  which  delayed  heracademic  pursuits 
significantly  — she  didn’t  finish  her  PhD 
until  she  was  40. 

String  of  firsts 

But  who’s  complaining? Not  Gibbins.  Be- 
sides being  able  to  watch  her  family  grow 
up,  she’s  been  able  to  attain  an  enviable 
string  of  firsts,  including  being  the  first 
female  faculty  appointment  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Animal  and  Poultry  Science  — and 
now  the  first  female  chair.  Along  the  way, 
she’s  become  an  internationally  known 
leader  in  her  research  specialty,  the  applica- 


tion of  recombinant  DNA  technology  to 
animal  science. 

What’s  her  secret?  “There  really  isn’t 
one,”  she  says.  “I  worked  hard,  I had  some 
good  luck,  a sympathetic  and  supportive 
husband  and  many  good  friends.  I can’t  say 
to  anyone:  ‘Here’s  the  formula,’  because 
it’s  different  for  each  person  in  their  own 
particular  situation.  When  I was  at  home 
with  three  children,  I never  thought  I’d 
someday  be  department  chair ...  but  it  does 
show  that  a woman  can  get  an  education, 
raise  a family  and  still  be  successful  in  a 
career.” 

And  being  female  in  a maie-dominaied 
department  doesn  7 faze  Gibbins.  “As  far  as 
my  faculty  colleagues  are  concerned,  it 
makes  no  difference  to  them,  and  it  doesn’t 
influence  my  day-to-day  activities.  I have 
been  surprised,  though,  by  the  number  of 
comments  I’ve  received  from  female 
graduate  and  undergraduate  students 
who’ve  indicated  this  is  an  important  prece- 
dent for  them.’O 


Guelph  teen 
headed  for 
science  fair 

A Guelph  teenager  with  a campus  connection  took 
a top  award  at  the  Waterloo-Wellington  Science 
and  Engineering  Fair  and  will  be  among  the  five 
regional  entrants  in  the  Canada-Wide  Science  Fair 
to  be  held  on  campus  May  1 5 to  22. 

Esther  Rootham,  14,  a Grade  8 student  at  Ecole 
Ren6  Goupil,  won  best  in  the  physical  science 
category  for  her  project  “Blanc  per$u  . . . blue  vu 
(White  Perceived  . . . Blue  Seen),”  which  exam- 
ines color  change  in  a series  of  time-lapse  snow 
photos  taken  early  and  late  on  winter  days.  She  is 
the  daughter  of  Ken  and  Mireille  Rootham,  who 
teaches  in  the  Department  of  French  Studies. 

No  stranger  to  science  fairs,  Esther  won  awards 
at  the  local  and  regional  fairs  last  year  with  a 
project  on  the  effect  of  saliva  on  bacteria.  This 
year,  she  earned  kudos  at  the  separate  school  fair 
at  St.  James  and  won  the  Atomic  Energy  of  Can- 
ada Research  Award. 

Esther  will  join  more  than  400  students  from 
Canada.  Japan,  Taiwan,  Australia  and  Sweden  at 
the  Guelph  fair.  The  students  will  vie  for  $ 1 00,000 
in  prizes,  which  include  scholarships  and  overseas 
study  trips.  But  in  the  words  of  astronaut  Roberta 
Bondar,  the  fair’s  mentor  and  an  early  Canada- 
Wide  participant,  the  real  prize  is  “the  under- 
standing of  something  different  in  science  and  the 
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chance  to  work  with  other  people.”  Bondar  will 
speak  at  the  opening  banquet  May  16. 

The  fair  will  be  set  up  in  the  Athletics  Centre, 
where  competitors  will  discuss  their  projects  with 
judges,  local  schoolchildren  and  members  of  the 
public.  The  week’s  events  will  feature  a talk  by 
paraplegic  pilot  Carl  Hiebert  and  a demonstration 
of  medieval  jousting  and  dancing  by  the  Society 
for  Creative  Anachronism  to  set  the  tone  for  the 
fair’s  theme.  “A  Royal  Encounter.”  □ 


Faculty  Club  OKs  new 
name , wider  membership 


The  U of  G Faculty  Club  voted  to 
broaden  its  membership  and  take 
on  a new  name  at  its  April  26  gen- 
eral meeting. 

The  26-year-old  club  will  now 
accept  membership  from  any  U of 
G employee,  including  those 
working  on  a contractually  lim- 
ited basis,  says  club  membership 
director  Prof.  John  Ogilvie,  Engi- 
neering. It  will  also  adopt  a new 
name,  the  University  Club,  to  re- 
flect the  more  inclusive  member- 
ship. 

The  club  previously  accepted 
applications  only  from  full-time 
faculty  members,  librarians  and 
professional  staff.  Changing  cam- 
pus demographics  spurred  the 
change,  says  Ogilvie. 

The  University  community  is 
moving  towards  a more  mobile, 
often  part-time  or  contractually 
limited  workforce,  he  says. 

Now,  the  membership  will  in- 
clude “everybody  whose  prime 
status  is  as  a regular  employee,” 
he  says.  "We  just  did  away  with  a 
lot  of  the  artificial  divisions  that 
were  around  before.” 


The  motion  to  broaden  the  mem- 
bership, which  is  expected  to 
boost  club  numbers,  was  well  re- 
ceived at  the  meeting,  says 
Ogilvie. 

The  club  roster  currently  sits  at 
490  members,  down  100  from 
1991,  largely  because  of  the  Cre- 
sap  exercise,  he  says. 

The  club  also  voted  to  accept 
corporate  memberships,  allowing 
companies  to  buy  a common 
membership  for  a limited  number 
of  their  employees.  The  status  of 
associate  memberships,  those 
taken  out  by  individuals  affiliated 
with  the  University,  remains  un- 
changed. 

Ogilvie  says  the  name  change 
will  involve  some  legal  proce- 
dures and  will  probably  come  into 
effect  in  the  fall.  The  expanded 
membership  takes  effect  immedi- 
ately. 

The  club  is  located  on  Level  4 of 
the  University  Centre.  Member- 
ship is  $ 1 3 a month,  with  no  mini- 
mum billing.  □ 
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NSERC  unveils  five-year  strategy  for  university  research 


by  Owen  Roberts 

Office  of  Research 

Student  training,  communica- 
tions and  industrial  links  are 
central  to  a new  wide-sweeping 
five-year  strategy  unveiled  by  the 
Natural  Sciences  and  Engineering 
Research  Council  (NSERC). 

Expressed  in  a 12-page  docu- 
ment called  Partnerships  in 
Knowledge;  Maximizing  the  In- 
vestment in  University  Research , 
NSERC’s  strategy  builds  on  its 
primary  role  of  supporting  univer- 
sity research  and  training.  But  it 
highlights  an  additional  emphasis 
in  three  areas: 

■ new  research  links  between 
universities  and  other  sectors; 


■ more  opportunities  for  students 
to  interact  with  users  of  re- 
search results;  and 

■ better  communication  among 
researchers,  those  who  apply 
research  results  and  the  public. 

“NSERC  is  convinced  that  in  the 
longer  term,  a healthier  university 
and  industrial  research  commu- 
nity will  translate  into  not  only 
better  job  prospects  for  graduates, 
but  improved  prospects  for  re- 
search generally,”  states  the  docu- 
ment. “Since  the  great  majority  of 
university  students  graduate  to  ca- 
reers outside  the  universities, 
more  emphasis  will  be  placed  on 
expanding  opportunities  for  stu- 
dents to  interact  with  the  indus- 
trial research  sector.” 


In  April  1993,  NSERC  launched 
a nationwide  consultation  with  the 
Canadian  university  research 
community,  aimed  at  shaping  the 
council’s  future. 

Council  president  Peter  Morand 
says  the  research  community  took 
stock  of  its  role  and  contributions 
to  society  and  provided  valuable 
input  on  the  future  of  university 
research  through  issue  papers,  re- 
gional discussions  and  meetings 
of  NSERC  advisory  committees. 

“The  result  of  this  consultation 
is  a blueprint  for  the  future,”  he 
says.  ‘This  strategy  is  a bold  step 
forward  for  the  university  re- 
search community  and  sends  an 
encouraging  message  to  all  Cana- 
dians.” 


MRI  gets  a leg  up  on  equine  disease 


OVC  researchers  are  using  mag- 
netic resonance  imaging  (MRI)  to 
get  a leg  up  on  equine  joint  disease. 

They’ve  succeeded  in  imaging 
the  legs  of  live  ponies  to  detect 
swelling  from  infection  in  the  fet- 
lock joint  — the  second  joint 
above  the  hoof.  In  the  past,  inves- 
tigative MRI  has  been  used  only 
on  limbs  from  equine  cadavers. 

Heading  up  this  work  was 
Robert  Bahr,  a veterinary  radiolo- 
gist on  sabbatical  from  Oklahoma 
State  University.  At  his  MRI  unit 
in  Oklahoma,  Bahr  has  imaged  the 
head,  neck  and  extremities  of 
horses,  some  while  living.  Among 
his  subjects  was  the  last  horse  rid- 
den by  John  Wayne  during  his 
movie  career. 

Working  with  Bahr  at  Guelph 
were  large  animal  surgeon  Prof. 
Mark  Hurtig,  radiologist  Prof. 
Howard  Dobson,  anesthesiologist 


Karin  Ewing  and  MRI  facility  di- 
rector Prof.  Ed  Janzen,  all  of  the 
Department  of  Clinical  Studies. 
Also  on  the  team  was  biomedical 
sciences  graduate  student  Paula 
Gareau. 

The  goal  of  the  pony  project  was 
to  explore  whether  MRI  could 
show  more  detail  in  the  bone 
structure  and  contrast  in  soft  tis- 
sue in  the  swollen  fetlock  than  a 
conventional  X-ray  could,  says 
Hurtig. 

“Joint  infection  is  a devastating 
condition  relatively  common  in 
young  foals,"  he  says,  “and  it’s 
notorious  for  causing  major  de- 
struction of  vital  structures  in 
joints  before  there  are  any  signifi- 
cant indications  on  an  X-ray.” 
MRI,  which  offers  superior  de- 
tail of  soft  tissues  inside  and 
around  joints,  has  been  used  on 
human  patients  for  several  years 
to  detect  joint  disease  before  it’s 
apparent  in  an  X-ray.  The  re- 
searchers wanted  to  see  if  the 
same  degree  of  early  disease  de- 
tection was  possible  in  horses. 
They  also  wanted  to  see  if  there 
was  any  significant  difference  in 
the  appearance  of  the  fetlock 
joints  in  live  animals  and  cadav- 
ers. 

The  logistics  of  inserting  the 
pony  limb  into  the  MRI  magnet 
posed  a challenge,  says  Hurtig. 
The  existing  table  wasn’t  big 
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enough,  so  it  was  strengthened 
with  brass  pins  and  its  top  was 
replaced  with  a much  larger  one- 
inch  plywood  surface,  which  was 
also  attached  with  brass  bolts. 
Only  brass  could  be  used  because 
other  metals  would  be  pulled  into 
the  equipment’s  strong  magnetic 
field. 

The  results?  The  findings  show 
that  MRI  is  just  as  good  at  depict- 
ing anatomic  detail  in  live  animals 
as  in  cadavers,  says  Hurtig. 

The  researchers  were  also  en- 
couraged by  the  detail  of  joint  dis- 
ease depicted  by  MRI  in  infected 
joints,  he  says.  “It’s  much  supe- 
rior to  the  detail  provided  by  con- 
ventional X-rays  at  the  same  stage 
in  the  disease  process.” 

The  MRI  images  make  it  possi- 
ble for  a veterinarian  to  know  how 
extensive  an  infection  in  a joint 
has  become  and  exactly  which  tis- 
sues are  involved  to  offer  the  most 
accurate  prognosis  and  prescribe 
the  best  treatment,  he  says. 

The  pony  project  is  considered  a 
model  for  future  plans  to  image 
horse  legs  with  a larger  MRI  unit. 

The  project  was  funded  by  the 
Ontario  Ministry  of  Agriculture, 
Food  and  Rural  Affairs,  the  MRI 
facility,  the  Office  of  Research, 
the  Department  of  Clinical  Stud- 
ies and  the  Natural  Sciences  and 
Engineering  Research  Council.  □ 


The  council’s  interest  in  im- 
proved communications  is  clear. 
It  believes  the  emergence  of  Cana- 
dian universities  as  major  re- 
search centres  has  not  been  widely 
understood  by  the  public,  nor  has 
Ottawa’s  support  of  that  develop- 
ment. The  NSERC  document  as- 
sociates the  issue  with  account- 
ability. 

“The  public  has  a right  to  expect 
that  researchers  who  benefit  from 
tax  dollars  can  explain  the  need 
for  the  funds  and  the  use  to  which 
they  are  put.  NSERC  believes  that 
possession  of  an  NSERC  grant 
implies  acceptance  of  the  respon- 
sibility to  keep  abreast  of  the  op- 
portunities to  transfer  discoveries 
to  society,  and  to  make  the  effort 
to  communicate  the  excitement 
and  value  of  research  to  the  pub- 
lic.” 

The  council’s  emphasis  on  im- 
proved strategic  alliances  will  be 
borne  out  by  information  transfer. 
That  means  providing  university 


researchers  with  information 
about  relevant  opportunities  and 
research  needs  in  industry,  and 
creating  mechanisms  so  industry 
can  easily  learn  about  new  re- 
search developments  and  capa- 
bilities within  universities. 

NSERC  says  early  contact  be- 
tween universities  and  industry 
will  be  encouraged  to  reduce  the 
“commercialization  lag”  in  the 
transfer  of  new  ideas  and  technol- 
ogy. 

The  council  is  adamant  that  this 
strategy  will  not  alter  its  original 
mission.  The  document  says  basic 
long-term  research  will  not  be 
abandoned  in  favor  of  solving  im- 
mediate industrial  problems,  nor 
will  university  laboratories  be- 
come industrial  research  centres. 

Copies  of  Partnerships  In 
Knowledge  are  available  from 
Annette  Clarke  of  the  Office  of 
Research,  Room  203  in  the 
Reynolds  Building.  □ 


Meek  stresses  links  with 
veterinary  profession 


Continued  from  page  1 

These  past  16  years  at  OVC  have 
offered  Meek  a range  of  experi- 
ences and  challenges.  He  co-ordi- 
nated the  OVC  Computer  Group 
during  its  formative  years,  served 
a term  as  chair  of  the  Department 
of  Veterinary  Microbiology  and 
Immunology  and  was  associate 
dean  from  1988  to  1993.  He  also 
chaired  OVC’s  Pet  Trust  board  of 
directors  from  1989  to  1992  and 
was  founding  chair  of  the  Dynasty 
Trust  board  of  directors. 

Meek  is  a member  of  the  Cana- 
dian Agrifood  Research  Council 
and  its  strategic-planning  com- 
mittee. In  1992  and  1993,  he  was 
director  of  the  effort  to  restructure 
the  U of  G/OMAF  agreement. 

He’s  been  a member  of  the  edi- 
torial board  of  the  journal  Preven- 
tive Veterinary  Medicine  and  has 
chaired  numerous  campus  com- 
mittees. He  has  66  papers  in  refe- 
reed journals  to  his  credit,  as  well 
as  numerous  articles  in  lay  publi- 
cations, book  chapters  and  a book. 

As  for  his  immediate  challenges, 
Meek  sees  the  current  DVM  2000 
process  as  a priority.  “I  want  to 
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make  sure  that  it  gets  on  in  a 
timely  and  orderly  way,”  he  says. 

He  also  wants  to  start  planning 
for  the  University’s  capital  cam- 
paign, set  for  late  1996.  “My  pri- 
orities for  that  campaign  are  to 
generate  funds  that  will  support 
our  programs  and  our  people  — 
scholarships,  fellowships,  pro- 
gram enhancements,”  he  says. 

The  new  dean  hopes  to  build 
closer  working  relationships  with 
other  colleges  on  campus.  “We 
already  have  very  strong  ties  with 
many  areas  of  OAC,  but  there  are 
others,  particularly  in  the  College 
of  Biological  Science,  where  I 
think  we  might  build  stronger 
links,”  he  says. 

These  could  take  the  form  of  col- 
laborative research  and  teaching, 
says  Meek,  who  notes  that  OVC 
offers  more  than  50  courses  out- 
side the  DVM  program. 

Similarly,  he  thinks  OVC  should 
work  more  closely  with  other  vet- 
erinary colleges  in  Canada  and 
nearby  U.S.  states  “to  see  where 
there  are  areas  of  comparative  ad- 
vantage for  each  of  us.” 

Links  with  the  veterinary  profes- 
sion are  also  important  to  Meek. 
“There’s  no  question  that  our  en- 
hanced efforts  in  lifelong  learning 
in  the  last  three  to  five  years  have 
been  mutually  beneficial  for  the 
college  and  for  the  profession.  I 
think  that’s  led  to  some  really 
strong  links  with  our  alumni  and 
with  our  practising  professional 
colleagues.” 

Meek  says  he’s  optimistic  about 
the  changes  and  challenges  that  lie 
ahead.  “We  have  people  who  care 
and  work  hard  and  are  dedicated. 
We’ve  got  excellent  department 
chairs  and  heads  of  other  units. 
I’m  really  looking  forward  to 
working  with  all  of  them."  C1 
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Arboretum  horticulturist  Henry  Kock  shows  one  of  the  consequences  of 
this  year’s  winter.  Under  deep  snow  cover,  meadow  vales  completely 
girdled  this  tree,  probably  spelling  its  demise. 

Photo  by  Maurice  Oishi,  University  Communications 

Meadow  voles  cause 
serious  damage  over 
long  winter  months 


by  Margaret  Boyd 
University  Communications 

Evidence  of  an  underground 
economy  of  a different  kind 
emerged  this  spring  as  the  snow 
cover  receded.  Meadow  voles 
have  been  feeding  on  the  bark  of 
countless  trees,  shrubs  and  other 
plants,  says  Arboretum  horticul- 
turist Henry  Kock. 

This  winter’s  peak  vole  popula- 
tion, which  tends  to  be  cyclical, 
combined  with  the  protective, 
solid  and  constant  snow  cover,  led 
to  damage  unmatched  in  recent 
memory,  he  says. 

Meadow  voles,  more  commonly 
known  as  field  mice,  enjoyed  the 
protection  the  snow  cover  pro- 
vided them  from  their  natural 
predators  — owls,  hawks,  wea- 
sels, foxes  and  coyotes.  The  large 
vole  population  fed  voraciously 
under  the  snow,  showing  little 
preference  for  plant  species,  age 
or  surrounding  environment. 

Traditionally,  damage  is  found 
on  young  tender  specimens  lo- 
cated in  areas  of  naturalization 
where  long  grass  offers  year- 
round  protection.  This  year,  20- 
year-old  trees  have  been  girdled, 
and  damage  has  been  noted  in 
naturalized  areas,  short  turf, 
chipped  beds  and  even  in  a bare- 
earth  nursery  situation. 

The  damage  is  serious,  says 
Kock.  Trees  that  are  completely 
girdled  will  dry  out  and  die,  prob- 
ably within  six  months.  That’s  be- 
cause without  a healthy  cambium 
layer,  located  beneath  the  bark, 
the  root  system  eventually  runs 
out  of  energy,  he  says.  At  the  Ar- 
boretum, many  shrubs  and  trees, 
some  up  to  30  centimetres  in  di- 


ameter at  the  base,  have  been  de- 
stroyed. 

“We’ve  had  a number  of  phone 
calls  from  people  wondering  what 
to  do  with  their  damaged  trees,” 
he  says. 

Not  all  plants  eaten  by  the 
meadow  voles  will  die,  says 
Kock.  Girdled  shoots  of  shrubs 
should  be  cut  below  the  injury  so 
that  stored  energy  is  not  wasted. 
Many  of  the  shrubs  will  grow  up 
from  ground  level  again.  Larger 
trees  may  form  new  shoots  if  cut 
off  at  the  base,  and  herbaceous 
perennials  will  recover. 

The  damage  caused  by  the 
meadow  vole  does  have  some 
positive  offshoots,  says  Kock.  In- 
terpretive biologists  will  be  able 
to  assemble  a list  of  plants  pre- 
ferred by  meadow  voles  and  make 
observations  about  the  subtle  rela- 
tionships in  nature.  There  should 
be  a healthy  increase  in  the  preda- 
tor population,  he  says.  In  addi- 
tion, the  major  soil  disturbance 
caused  by  the  tunnel-burrowing 
voles  will  help  condition  the  soil 
as  a seed  bed  for  future  plants. 

“We  should  see  it  not  as  part  of 
a problem  but  part  of  a healthy 
ecosystem,”  says  Kock.  “Without 
the  meadow  vole,  we  wouldn’t 
have  our  present  population  of 
owls,  hawks  and  other  predators.” 

In  fact,  the  severity  of  this  year’s 
meadow  vole  outbreak  may  be  re- 
lated to  a loss  of  habitat  for  preda- 
tors, he  says.  Isolated  forest  pock- 
ets that  exist  in  southern  Ontario 
may  be  too  small  for  predators  to 
survive.  One  way  to  provide  habi- 
tat would  be  to  conserve  and  re- 
establish biological  corridors  be- 
tween remnant  forests,  he  says.  □ 


Perennial  ryegrass,  fertilizer  regimen 
cut  need  for  herbicides,  study  finds 


by  Margaret  Boyd 
University  Communications 

Seeding  lawns  with  perennial  rye- 
grass and  using  a specific  fertiliz- 
ing regimen  are  the  most  effective 
ways  to  keep  lawns  weed  free,  a 
five-year  study  at  the  University  of 
Guelph  has  found.  The  goal  of  the 
study  was  to  reduce  or  eliminate 
the  need  for  herbicide  applications 
on  home  lawns. 

The  study  looked  at  four  major 
turf  species  in  Ontario:  fine  fes- 
cue, tall  fescue,  perennial  ryegrass 
and  Kentucky  bluegrass.  Several 
cultivars  from  each  species  were 
planted  from  seed  and  subjected  to 
four  fertilizing  regimens: 

■ no  nitrogen; 

■ one  pound  of  nitrogen  applied 
per  1 ,000  square  feet; 

■ two  pounds  of  nitrogen  applied 
in  equal  amounts  in  early  sum- 
mer and  late  November  when 
the  plants  are  dormant;  and 

■ two  pounds  of  nitrogen  applied 
at  the  rate  of  a half-pound  in 
early  summer,  a half-pound  in 
late  summer  and  one  pound  in 
late  November. 

The  two-pound  regimen  with 
three  applications  was  found  to  be 
the  most  effective  method  of  fer- 
tilization for  all  species  and  culti- 
vars, says  Prof.  Chris  Hall,  Envi- 
ronmental Biology,  who 
conducted  the  study  at  the  Cam- 
bridge Research  Station.  All  spe- 
cies showed  improvement  with  in- 
creased  nitrogen,  with  the 
Kentucky  bluegrass  and  fine  fes- 
cues showing  the  most  dramatic 
effects. 

Basically,  the  study  found  that 
perennial  rye  and  tall  fescues  had 
fewer  weeds  than  the  Kentucky 
bluegrass  and  fine  fescues.  This  is 
attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  first 
two  species  germinate  and  estab- 
lish more  quickly,  offering  a com- 
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petitive  advantage  against  weeds. 

"With  the  best  fertility  regimen 
and  perennial  ryegrass,  a home- 
owner  can  keep  a lawn  with  very 
low  weed  population  for  a four-  to 
five-year  period,”  says  Hall. 

He  says  the  study  doesn’t  dis- 
credit the  use  of  the  popular  Ken- 
tucky bluegrass  species  for  lawns. 
If  weeds  are  removed  by  hand  or 
spray,  the  bluegrass  is  ideal  for 
lawn  use.  But  “if  we  could  never 
use  weed-control  agents,  it  would 
be  better  to  go  with  perennial  rye- 
grass from  seed.” 

Hall  recommends  that  home- 
owners  who  want  to  establish 
lawns  from  scratch  and  don’ t want 
the  bother  of  seeding  and  potential 
weed  problems,  should  buy  sod 
from  an  established  company.  Sod 
is  usually  Kentucky  bluegrass.  Al- 
though more  expensive,  sod  will 
remain  relatively  weedless  for 
several  years. 

“The  sod  grower  is  an  expert  and 


can  apply  pesticides  and  fertiliz- 
ers as  required  before  it  is  deliv- 
ered," says  Hall.  “Sod  provides  a 
dense,  healthy  stand  of  turf  that 
has  competitive  advantage  over 
weeds.” 

To  rejuvenate  a bad  lawn,  he 
recommends  verticuning  (vigor- 
ously raking  it)  and  overseeding 
with  perennial  ryegrass.  For 
lawns  with  weed  problems,  he 
recommends  a complete  broad- 
cast of  herbicide.  Once  the  weeds 
are  under  control,  spot  applica- 
tions as  needed  and  a good  fertil- 
izing regimen  will  maintain  the 
lawn. 

This  study  was  funded  by  the 
Ontario  Ministry  of  Agriculture, 
Food  and  Rural  Affairs,  the  On- 
tario Turf  Research  Foundation 
and  the  Ministry  of  the  Environ- 
ment’s Pesticide  Advisory  Com- 
mittee. It  is  part  of  the  Ontario 
government’s  mandate  to  cut  pes- 
ticide use  in  half  by  2002.  □ 


Getting  down  to  earth 

Earth  Day  was  a chance  for  everyone  to  do  something  for  their 
environment.  Physical  Resources  took  time  to  plant  a cockleshell 
beech  tree  on  Johnston  Green  to  mark  the  day.  From  left  are  Brian 
Steed,  John  Reinhart,  Alex  Hall  and  Grounds  director  Mike  Bladon. 
Hall  is  the  new  campus  waste-management  co-ordinator. 

Photo  by  Herb  Rauscher,  Photographic  Services 
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Ceremony  for  animals  Pioneer  medicine 


Heritage  Awards  HAFA  alumni  meet 


The  second  annual  ceremony  in 
honor  of  animals  used  in  teaching 
and  research  takes  place  May  19. 
The  event  starts  at  12:15  p.m.  in 
Room  107  of  the  MacKinnon 
Building  and  concludes  at  the 
commemorative  plaque  near 
Zavitz  Hall,  next  to  Branion  Plaza. 
Everyone  is  welcome.  For  more 
information,  call  Allison  Taylor  at 
Ext.  8367  or  Prof.  Hank  Davis, 
Ext.  3504. 

Alumni  to  meet 

Alumni-in-Action  will  hold  its  an- 
nual meeting  and  luncheon  May 
25  at  1 1 :30  a.m.  at  the  Arboretum. 
Guest  speaker  is  President 
Mordechai  Rozanski.  Tickets  are 
$17.50.  For  details,  call  Sue 
Lawrensen  at  Alumni  House.  Ext. 
6963. 

Protest  march 

The  Onward  Willow  Neighbor- 
hood Group  and  the  Better  Begin- 
nings Better  Futures  Project  are 
organizing  a march  to  protest  pro- 
posed changes  in  welfare  and  fam- 
ily benefits  and  disability  changes. 
TTie  march  leaves  the  Onward  Wil- 
low Centre  May  13  between  3:30 
and  4:30  p.m.  for  St.  Georges 
Square.  For  more  information,  call 
824-6892. 


The  May  15  meeting  of  the  Wel- 
lington County  Historical  Society 
will  feature  a discussion  of  “Dr. 
Henry  Orton  and  Pioneer  Medi- 
cine in  Wellington  County”  by 
Mark  Cortiula.  The  illustrated  talk 
begins  at  2:30  p.m.  at  the  Welling- 
ton County  Museum  and  Ar- 
chives. Admission  is  free. 

Space  available 

Want  to  advertise  an  event  or  dis- 
play what  your  organization  con- 
tributes to  campus?  The  two  large 
display  cases  on  the  main  floor  of 
the  University  Centre  are  available 
for  two-week  bookings  over  the 
summer.  Call  University  Commu- 
nications at  Ext.  6582. 

Let’s  talk  flowers 

Discover  the  many  aspects  of  the 
Arboretum's  flowers  and  their  en- 
vironment on  a walking  tour  May 
18  with  Arboretum  botanist 
Steven  Aboud.  Cost  is  $14.  Regis- 
ter at  Ext.  4 1 1 0 by  May  1 1 . 

Open  house 

The  Central  Animal  Facility  will 
hold  an  open  house  May  12  from 
noon  to  3:10  p.m.  Leam  more 
about  the  facility  through  displays 
and  by  talking  with  the  staff. 


A CASUAL  RESTAURANT  & BAR 


Our  move  from  Macdonell  Street  to 

37  Yarmouth  Street 

has  been  long  awaited  and  eagerly  anticipated 
and  has  resulted  in  a Restaurant 
that  is  brighter  and  fresher. 

bigger  yet  still  cozy  and  comfortable  ( with  padded  chairs). 

If  you've  been  a customer  of 
The  Macdonell  Street  Grill 
your  patronage  has  been  gready  appreciated. 

We  hope  that  you  will  continue  your  relationship 
with  our  Restaurant  and  Staff  who  bring  everything 
that  made  The  Grill" 

your  choice  to  eat  and  drink,  to  Grille  Street 
If  we're  new  to  you.  come  down  to  Grille  Street! 


37  Yannouth  Street  Guelph.  Ontario  N1H  4G2 
763-6460  « 824-0434 


The  Guelph  Arts  Council  seeks 
nominations  for  its  Heritage 
Awards.  The  awards  recognize  in- 
dividuals, organizations  and  com- 
panies that  have  contributed  to  the 
preservation,  restoration  or  devel- 
opment of  heritage  properties  in 
Guelph.  Deadline  for  nominations 
is  May  1 5.  Call  Ella  Pauls  or  Sally 
Wismer  at  836-3280  for  informa- 
tion. 

On  exhibit 

An  exhibition  of  works  by  Guelph 
artist  Cheryl  Ruddock  runs  at  the 
Service  Hardware  Gallery  May  8 
to  29.  The  official  opening  is  slated 
for  May  8 from  2 to  4 p.m. 


The  HAFA  Alumni  Association  is 
sponsoring  a seminar  on  “Net- 
working for  Fun  and  Profit”  with 
Bette  Meyer  May  1 8 at  the  McGill 
Club  in  Toronto.  Cost  is  $40.  To 
register,  call  the  club  at  416-977- 
4122. 

Address  your  stress 

The  Stress  Management  and  High 
Performance  Clinic  is  offering  an 
evening  class  in  relaxation  tech- 
niques beginning  May  19.  It  runs 
for  12  sessions  Mondays  and 
Thursdays  from  8 to  9 p.m.  Cost  is 
$120  general,  $40  for  students. 
The  clinic  also  offers  private  re- 
laxation sessions  and  biofeedback 
training.  Register  at  Ext.  2662. 


CLASSIFIEDS 


FOR SALE 

FOR SALE 

1986  Mazda  RX7, 135,000  km,  aircon- 
ditioning, upgraded  sound  system,  ex- 
cellent condition,  leaving  the  country, 
Ext.  21 11  or  821-5635. 

1991  Acura  Integra;  1985  Mazda 
626XL;  dining  room  table  with  four 
chairs,  Scandinavian-style,  light  wood, 
822-0764. 

1989  Audi,  white  four-door  automatic, 
sun  roof,  loaded,  excellent  condition, 
19,000  km,  824-8119. 

Dalmation  puppies,  available  May  25 
to  caring  homes,  CKC  registered,  so- 
cialized, crate-trained,  Baer-tested, 
763-5506. 

Dog  crate,  21  inches  across,  29  inches 
high,  36  inches  long,  Michael,  Ext. 
3913. 


Two  ring  bearer’s  pillows,  white  heart- 
shaped,  lined  with  lace  and  ribbons, 
still  in  closed  package,  Elizabeth,  Ext. 
6582. 

Doctoral  academic  gown,  mortar- 
board, University  of  Wisconsin  PhD 
hood  in  agriculture,  821-2753. 

Apartment-size  fridge  and  stove,  al- 
mond color,  or  would  like  to  trade  for 
small  freezer,  856-4344  after  6 p.m. 

Two  HP  LaserJet  Series  II  printers 
available  to  on-campus  departments, 
Ext.  6066. 

Variety  of  perennials,  shrubs,  patio 
plants,  small  fruits  available  from  es- 
tablished garden,  824-2455. 

Three-bedroom  home,  large  garden, 
mature  neighborhood,  two-bedroom 
in-law  apartment,  Jason,  763-81 1 1 . 


MONEY 

CONCEPTS 

FINANCIAL  PLANNING  CENTRES 


RRSPS 


824-7554 

27  Woodlawn  Rd.  W. 


MONTHLY  CONTRIBUTIONS  MAKE  SENSE 


MUTUAL  FUNDS 


DAVE  WILSON 


♦ Dynamic  ♦ AGF  ♦ MacKenzie 

♦ Trimark  ♦ Templeton  ♦ Fidelity  4 & Many  More 


Pension  Choices??  - Call  for  FREE  Reprint 


“The  Key  to  Unlocking  Locked-ln  Pensions” 


18  L Bottled  Water 


• Delivered  right  to  your  cooler 

• We  carry  spring  and  distilled 

• Water  comes  from  a 950  ft. 
artesian  spring  in  Formosa 

• Stringent,  independent  lab  tests 
are  regularly  conducted 

• Morning,  afternoon  or  evening 
deliveries/regular  route  service 

• Rent  to  own  cooler  plans 


• WE  ACCEPT  ALL 
COMPETITOR'S  BOTTLES 


240-1031  (local) 

"We  delever  good  fasfo- 


18  L 
Bottled 
Water 

$5.50 

delivered 

Receive  all  future 
deliveries  for  a 
guaranteed  LOW 
PRICE  of 
$5.50/18Lwhen 
you  use  this 
coupon. 


WATER  PRODUCTS 


SPRING  OR  DISTILLED 

PURA-KLEEN 
WATER  PRODUCTS 


• OUR  PRICE  GUARANTEE  • 

This  coupon  not  only  entitles  you  to  receive  your  first  order  for 
$5.50/1 8L  but  also  all  future  orders  for  Ihe  same  low  price  of  $5.50 
- price  guaranteed  for  a min.  of  12  months  - 


• Bottle  deposit  extra 

• Expries  Aug.  31/94 

240-1031 

(local) 


Studio  tour 

Nine  studios  featuring  the  work  of 
13  artisans  and  artists  open  their 
doors  for  the  Hills  of  Erin  Studio 
Tour  May  2 1 to  23.  The  studios  are 
open  from  10  a.m.  to  5 p.m.  Tour 
maps  are  available  from  the  Wel- 
lington County  Museum,  Guelph 
Arts  Council,  Guelph  Tourism 
Connection  and  the  Elora  Mill. 
Admission  is  free. 

Deadline  moves 

The  Korea  Foundation  has  moved 
its  deadline  for  grant  applications 
from  July  1 to  May  3 1 for  projects 
in  the  following  year.  Details  are 
available  at  the  International  Edu- 
cation Services  InfoCentre  on 
Level  4 of  the  University  Centre. □ 


FOR  RENT 


Luxury  two-bedroom  ground-floor 
walk-out  apartment,  laundry,  dish- 
washer, parking,  on  bus  route,  1 0-min- 
ute  walk  to  the  University,  non- 
smokers,  available  mid-May,  $800  a 
month  inclusive,  767-2633. 

Private  bedroom  in  two-bedroom 
home,  Waterloo/Edinburgh  area,  30- 
minute  walk  to  University,  full  use  of 
house,  yard,  garden,  laundry,  parking, 
non-smoker,  $425  a month  plus  utili- 
ties, Mandy,  Ext.  4096  or  763-1 396. 

Two-bedroom  lakefront  cottage  on  in- 
land lake  on  Bruce  Peninsula,  July  and 
August,  Ext.  2188  or  836-1 397. 


WANTED 


Two-bedroom  apartment  for  July  1 for 
mother,  daughter  and  small  dog, 
Janice,  Ext.  6158. 

Two-bedroom  furnished  apartment  for 
visiting  professor  and  wife,  non-smok- 
ers, no  children,  wanted  for  July  on  a 
six-  to  nine-month  lease,  767-1557  af- 
ter 5 p.m. 

Faculty  member  needs  accommoda- 
tion from  June  15  to  July  15, 822-0764. 

Used  road  bike  in  good  condition,  21- 
to  22-inch  frame,  suitable  for  a begin- 
ner triathlete,  Belinda,  Ext.  6592  or 
837-8206. 

Used  mountain  bike  in  good  condition, 
20-  to  21  -inch  frame,  Derick,  Ext.  4684. 

Horse  farm  for  private  residence, 
Michael,  Ext.  3913. 

Women  for  slo-pitch  '94,  must  be  30 
years  or  older,  no  experience  neces- 
sary, Rhonda,  823-2713,  or  Carol, 
837-0102. 


AVAILABLE 


Early  childhood  education  teacher  will 
provide  day  care  In  home  for  children 
of  all  ages,  flexible  hours.  Waverly 
Drive  area,  Christine.  823-0720  after  7 
p.m. 


FOR  RENT 

New.  bright,  lurmshed  bachelor  apartmenl, 
private  entrance,  ktchen,  bath,  laundry  & 
parking  available.  Vctona  Recreation 
Centre  area.  Available  May  1 and  Sept.  1. 
$370  a month  includes  utilies.  Ideal  lor 
grad  sludenl.  Call  766-4393  after  5 p.m. 
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CALENDAR 


WEDNESDAY,  MAY  4 

Rural  Extension  Studies  Collo- 
quium - “Comparing  Ontario  and 
Moscow  Region  Farmers’  Per- 
ceived Quality  of  Life”  is  the  topic 
of  Moscow  State  University  soci- 
ologist Alexander  Klubov  at  noon 
in  Mac  Lachlan  101. 

Exhibition  - A showing  of  inte- 
rior decorum  and  abstract  paint- 
ings by  Victoria  Harrop  continues 
at  the  Faculty  Club  until  May  27. 
Hours  are  9 a.m.  to  6 p.m. 

Microbiology  Seminar  - Ludo 
Diels  discusses  the  “Bioprecipita- 
tion of  Heavy  Metal  by  Alcali- 
genes  Eut tophus  Immobilized  in 
Membrane  Bioreactors”  at  noon 
in  MacNaughton  121. 

Cycling  Club  - A 27-kilometre 
novice  ride  to  Rockwood  leaves 
from  the  UC  south  doors  at  5 p.m. 

THURSDAY,  MAY  5 

Veterinary  Microbiology  & Im- 
munology Seminar  - Saheed 
Baba  of  Queen’s  University  talks 
about  “Wesselsbron  Virus:  Bio- 
logical Characteristics  and  Se- 
roepidemiological  Survey  in 
Nigeria”  at  11:10  a.m.  in  VMI 
101. 

Concert  - Pianist  Sandor  Szabo 
performs  at  12:10  p.m.  in  MacK- 
innon 107  as  part  of  the  Guelph 
Spring  Festival’s  Co-operators 
community  concert  series.  Ad- 
mission is  free. 


FRIDAY,  MAY  6 

Cycling  Club  - A 25-to  35-km 
off-road  ride  leaves  from  the  UC 
south  doors  at  5 p.m. 

Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre 

- George  Baird  of  Baird  and 
Sampson  Architects  discusses 
“History  and  Myth  in  Contempo- 
rary Canadian  Architecture”  at  7 
p.m.  at  the  centre.  Cost  is  $6. 

SUNDAY,  MAY  8 

Arboretum  - With  Mother’s  Day 
in  mind,  take  a look  at  the  mater- 
nal behavior  of  animal  moms  on  a 
walk  that  leaves  at  2 p.m.  from  the 
nature  centre. 

Cycling  Club  - A 35-km  ride  to 
Guelph  Lake  and  a 35-  to  55-km 
off-road  trip  leave  from  the  UC 
south  doors  at  10  a.m. 

MONDAY,  MAY  9 

Mac-FACS  Alumni  Association 

- The  association  combines  its  an- 
nual meeting  with  a garden  party 
at  the  Arboretum  Centre.  Arbore- 
tum director  Alan  Watson  will 


► H you  or  your  department/unit  i 

► would  like  to  advertise  In  the  j 
r following  publications,  contact:  1 

Vicki  Gojanovich 
Advertising  Co-ordinator 
University  Communications 
824-4120,  Ext  6690  / Fax  824-7962 
Monday-Thursday 
8:30  a.m.-4:30  p.m. 

♦:*  At  Guelph  ❖ Alumnus 
L ❖ Convocation  Special  Edition  i 
* ❖ Research  Magazine  - 

► ❖ U of  G Telephone  Directory 


lead  a tour  of  the  Gosling  Wildlife 
Gardens  from  4:30  to  6 p.m.,  then 
will  give  a slide  show  and  talk 
following  dinner.  Cost  is  $20  for 
association  members,  $25  for 
non-members.  Register  at  824- 
0129  or  Ext.  6534. 

WEDNESDAY,  MAY  11 

Cycling  Club  - A 40-km  novice 
ride  to  Puslinch  Lake  leaves  from 
the  UC  south  doors  at  5 p.m. 

THURSDAY,  MAY  12 

Concert  - Cellist  Ric  Pettit  and 
pianist  Sylvia  Hunter  perform  at 
12:10  p.m.  in  MacKinnon  107  as 
part  of  the  Guelph  Spring  Festi- 
val’s Co-operators  community 
concert  series.  Admission  is  free. 

Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre 

- Globe  and  Mail  design  critic 
Adele  Freedman  discusses  “The 
Urban  Identity:  What  Works  and 
Where”  at  7 p.m.  Cost  is  $6. 

FRIDAY,  MAY  13 

Cycling  Club  - A 25-  to  35-km 
off-road  ride  leaves  from  the  UC 
south  doors  at  5 p.m. 

SUNDAY,  MAY  15 

Cycling  Club  - A 39-km  ride  to 
Eden  Mills-Brucedale  and  a 35-  to 
55-km  off-road  trip  leave  from  the 
UC  south  doors  at  10  a.m. 

Arboretum  - Learn  about  the 
natural  history  and  folklore  of 
spring  wildflowers  on  a walk  that 
leaves  at  2 p.m.  from  the  nature 
centre. 


MONDAY,  MAY  16 

Cycling  Club  - A meeting  begins 
at  7:30  p.m.  in  Athletics  Centre 
202. 


WEDNESDAY,  MAY  18 

Cycling  Club  - A 30-km  ride  to 
Arkell/Aberfoyle  leaves  the  UC 
south  doors  at  5 p.m. 


Spring 

library 

hours 


During  the  spring  semester,  li- 
brary hours  and  services  will 
operate  on  the  following  sched- 
ule. 

From  May  9 to  Aug.  20.  the 
McLaughlin  Library  will  be 
open  from  8:30  a.m.  to  10  p.m. 
Monday  to  Friday  and  noon  to 
10  p.m.  weekends  and  holi- 
days. 

From  May  9 to  May  15,  the 
Veterinary  Science  Section 
will  be  open  from  8:30  a.m.  to 
5 p.m.  Monday  to  Friday  and 
closed  on  the  weekend.  From 
May  16  to  Aug.  20,  it  will  be 
open  8:30  a.m.  to  10  p.m. 
Monday  to  Thursday,  8:30 
a.m.  to  5 p.m.  Fridays,  noon  to 
5 p.m.  on  weekends  and  closed 
on  holidays. 

For  reference  service  hours 
throughout  the  semester,  call 
Ext.  3617.0 


WORSHIP 


Catholic  mass  is  celebrated  Sun- 
days at  1 0: 1 0 a.m.  in  Thombrough 
100. 

Midweek  — A Time  with  God, 
a meditative  service,  is  Wednes- 
days at  12:10  p.m.  in  UC  533. 

On  Mother’s  Day  May  8,  the 
theme  of  the  service  at  the  Guelph 
Unitarian  Fellowship  will  be  “In 
Celebration  of  Mothers.”  Services 
begin  at  10:30  a.m.  at  the  fellow- 
ship on  Harris  Street  at  York 
Road. 

Multifaith  calendar 

In  Jainism,  May  12  is  Akshaya- 
tritiya,  a celebration  of  the  day 
when  Lord  Rishabha  broke  his 
first  year-long  fast  by  drinking 
sugar-cane  juice.  Jains  who  fast 
on  alternate  days  for  six  months  or 
a year  break  their  fast  by  sipping 
fresh  sugar-cane  juice. 

Reprinted  with  the  permission  of 
Canadian  Ecumenical  Action.  □ 


Sending  A Special  Parcel? 

Meed  tv  get  something 
somewhere  fast? 

COURIER  SERVICE 
DOW  AVAILABLE 

At  the  U. e.  Loading  Dock 
For  information,  call  ext.  2618 


smith 


SECURITY 


• Home  and  Business 
Alarm  Systems 

• 3M  Window  Films 

• Video  Surveillance 
Equipment 

Guelph  763-841 1 / 


"Canadian  Criss  Cross 
by  Walter  D.  Feener 


36 

37 

41 

42 

45 

47 

ACROSS 


1 . Hired  girl 
5.  Ship 
9.  Principal 
mountain  mass 

11.  Greek 
legislative 
council 

12.  Dreamily 
thoughtful 

13.  Individualist 

14.  Connective 
word 

15.  Brazilian  dance 

17.  Dernier 

18.  Wound 

20.  Infantryman's 
firearm 

22.  Enameled 
metalware 

23.  Southpaw's 
nickname? 

24  Kind  of  race 


45.  Eyes 
amorously 

46.  Epic  poem 

47.  Proboscis 

48.  Drove  illegally 

DOWN 


32.  Poison 

33.  Discotheque 

34.  out 

(betrays) 

36.  After  a while 

38.  Young  seals 

39.  Old  English 
bard 

42.  Golf  ball  mound 


25.  In  the  distance  21.  Packsack 

26.  German  23.  French  river 

interjection  27.  Presided  over 

29.  Solos  28.  Kind 

31.  Freshwater  fish  30  Assigned 


1.  Hindu  symbol 
of  the  universe  44.  Copy  closely 

2.  Donkey 

3.  Osiris'  husband 

4.  Prima  donna 

5.  Shout  down 

6.  Snow  leopard 

7.  On  the  ball 

8.  Actress  Ganr 

9.  Trusted 
counselor 

10.  Siren 

1 1 . Use  dynamite 

12.  Bygone 
16.  Polishes 

f 9.  Alpha  followers 


33.  Classify 

35.  Hindu  love 
God 

36.  Lifetime 

37.  Bounds 

40.  Fleming 

41.  Actor  Nick 
43.  Dormer 


characters 


For  crossword 
solution,  see  page  4. 


Are  You 

Qettinq  the  Most 
For  Your  Money? 


m know  what  it’s  like  to  work  within  tight 
budgets  and  deadlines,  that's  why  we  offer  ideas  and 
services  to  maximize  each  dollar  you  spend. 

By  combining  our  vast  supply  of  copy-right  free 
graphics,  advanced  technology  and  professional 
expertise,  we  can  design  your  publication  to  achieve 
your  goal,  whether  it  be  to  raise  funds  or  awareness 
Call  us  or  drop  by  and  we’ll  show  you  what  we  can 
do  for  you! 


And  don't  forget,  when  buying 
services  provided  on  campus  you 
get  results  while  recycling 
funds  within  the  University, 
benefiting  everyone. 

Graphics  & Print  Services 
216  Blackwood  Hall 
on  Trent  Lane  x 2757 
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FOCUS 


Alumni  award  pays  tribute  to  longtime  volunteer 


by  Mary  Dickieson 
University  Communications 

Gordon  Nixon  has  worked 
for  U of  G for  more  than  40 
years,  but  he’s  never  received  a 
paycheque.  That’s  because  he’s  a 
volunteer  — one  of  several  hun- 
dred whose  contributions  to  the 
University  were  recognized  at  an 
April  21  reception  at  the  Macdon- 
ald Stewart  Art  Centre. 

When  Nixon  was  presented  with 
Guelph's  first  Alumni  Volunteer 
Award,  he  said  he  couldn’t  under- 
stand why  all  the  fuss.  "It’s  been 
fun,”  he  says.  “It’s  like  giving  a 
kid  a chocolate  bar  and  then  pay- 
ing him  25  cents  to  eat  it.” 

The  award  was  presented  by 
Gordon  Overend,  an  OAC  ’37 
classmate  of  Nixon’s,  with  almost 
a dozen  other  class  members  look- 
ing on. 

Chancellor  Lincoln  Alexander 
and  President  Mordechai  Rozan- 
ski  were  also  on  hand  to  offer  con- 
gratulations and  to  thank  all  the 
alumni  volunteers  present  for 
their  loyalty  to  U of  G. 

Nixon’s  loyalties  began  with  his 
student  years  in  OAC,  which  he 
describes  as  the  source  of  many 
lifelong  friendships.  He’s  never 
missed  a June  reunion,  knows 
where  every  classmate  lives  and 


still  talks  to  two  or  three  of  then 
every  month. 

Just  a few  years  after  graduation 
Nixon  was  recruited  to  serve  or 
the  class  executive,  and  that  begar, 
his  career  as  a U of  G volunteer. 
He  is  also  a life  member  and  past 
president  of  the  OAC  Alumni  As- 
sociation, past  director  and  chair 
of  the  OAC  Alumni  Foundation 
and  a former  alumni  member  of 
Senate. 

He  chaired  the  joint  alumni  com- 
mittee that  established  the  U of  G 
Alumni  Association  in  1966  and 
served  as  its  first  president.  He 
was  chair  of  the  Century  Club  and 
the  OAC  centennial  project  divi- 
sion and  was  awarded  an  OAC 
Centennial  Medal  in  1974. 

Nixon  was  a member  of  the  1966 
to  1968  campaign  committee  and 
has  been  involved  with  the  Alma 
Mater  Fund  (AMF)  campaign 
since  1978,  the  year  he  was  named 
Alumnus  of  Honor. 

In  recent  years,  the  AMF  has 
named  him  lifetime  honorary 
chair,  initiated  a scholarship  in  his 
name  and  launched  the  Gordon 
Nixon  Student  Leadership 
Awards,  which  support  leadership 
initiatives  among  U of  G students. 
He  is  currently  a member  of  the 
Heritage  Fund  board  of  trustees. 

“You  have  to  believe  in  the  insti- 
tution,” says  Nixon,  who  credits 
Guelph’s  three  founding  colleges 
for  giving  the  University  its 
uniqueness  and  for  attracting 
“straightforward  people"  who  are 
genuine  in  their  efforts  to  build  the 
University — “not  bigger,  but  bet- 
ter." . 

Much  of  Nixon’s  professional 
career  was  spent  with  the  Light- 
ning Fastener  Company  (now 
Textron  Canada  Limited),  where 


UGAA  president  Ric  Jordan,  left,  and  1937  OAC  graduate  Gordon 
Overend,  right,  admire  the  fit  of  a navy  crested  blazerthat  was  presented 
to  Gordon  Nixon  as  part  of  U of  G’s  Alumni  Volunteer  Award. 

Photo  by  Maurice  Oishi,  University  Communications 


he  retired  as  manager  of  retail 
sales.  He  took  advantage  of  busi- 
ness trips  to  call  OAC  classmates 
and  was  a regular  visitor  to  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Winter  Fair  in 
Toronto,  where  he  made  contact 
with  other  OAC  grads. 


by 

STE1LMANN, 
PETER  NYGARD, 
SUSAN  BRISTOL, 
AUTHENTIC  KILTS. 

It's  well  worth  the  drivel 
Open  Sundays  1-5 
Open  Dally  10-5:30 


50  STANLEY  STREET,  AYR  * 632-713) 

SI  GRAND  RIVED  ST.  N,  PARIS  • 442-6990 


PARADISO  MEDITERRANEAN  CAFE  & RESTAURANT 

76  BAKER  STREET  763-5210 

Text  MQf-lttid fjor-  5t  000 yecr-s ....  wt  tlinl  it  it 


In  addition  to  his  volunteer  work 
for  the  University,  Nixon  has  been 
an  active  supporter  of  4-H  clubs 
and  other  community  groups.  He 
received  the  Queen’s  Jubilee 
Medal  for  distinguished  service  in 
1977.  □ 

Courses  to 
focus  on 
economic 
development 

Continuing  Education  and  the 
University  School  of  Rural  Plan- 
ning and  Development  (USRPD) 
are  offering  two  intensive  courses 
on  community  economic  develop- 
ment this  spring. 

“Strategic  Planning  for  Commu- 
nity Economic  Development:  Ba- 
sic Concepts”  runs  May  9 to  13; 
“Working  Together  for  Project 
Development  in  Your  Commu- 
nity” is  June  6 to  10. 

Course  instructors  are  Profs. 
Harry  Cummings  and  David 
Douglas,  USRPD.  Formore  infor- 
mation, call  Continuing  Educa- 
tion at  Ext.  3956.  □ 


Don’t  look 
directly  at 
solar 
eclipse 


When  the  moon’s  shadow  cuts 
a 230-kilometre  wide  swafli 
from  the  Baja  Peninsula  to 
Nova  Scotia  May  10,  Guelph 
will  catch  its  last  glimpse  of  a 
solar  eclipse  until  2008. 

During  the  eclipse,  the  moon 
will  pass  between  Earth  and 
the  sun,  says  Prof.  Jim  Hunt, 
Physics.  At  1:22  p.m.,  the 
moon  will  obscure  89  per  cent 
of  the  sun  for  viewers  in 
Guelph,  leaving  only  a literally 
blinding  halo  of  sunlight  vis- 
ible from  Earth. 

Even  with  most  of  the  sun’s 
light  blocked,  the  infra-red 
rays  (invisible  wavelengths  of 
light  emitted  by  the  sun  at  all 
times)  can  still  cook  the  cells  of 
the  eye’s  retina.  Hunt  advises 
that  indirect  means  of  viewing 
the  eclipse  — such  as  via  a 
pinhole  camera  or  in  the  reflec- 
tion from  a bowl  of  water  or  oil 
and  looking  directly 
through  number  14  welder’s 
glasses  are  the  only  safe  ways 
to  view  the  eclipse.  Sunglasses 
or  exposed  photographic  nega- 
tive film  are  not  sufficient,  (ie 
warns. 

Hunt,  who  prepared  a leaflet 
for  Ontario  teachers  on  the 
eclipse,  says  solar  eclipses  ac- 
tually happen  annually.  But  the 
moon’s  shadow  during  an  an- 
nual eclipse  is  so  narrow  that  it 
only  rarely  falls  on  the  same 
location.  That’s  why  there’s 
such  a long  period  before  the 
next  eclipse  appears  here. 

The  seeming  rarity  of  the 
event  doesn’t  diminish  its  sci- 
entific use,  says  Hunt.  As- 
tronomers have,  for  instance, 
extrapolated  back  in  time  to 
predict  that  an  eclipse  in  181 
B.C.  should  have  been  total 
(where  the  moon  completely 
occludes  the  moon)  in  Leba- 
non. But  in  reality,  the  eclipse 
was  total  over  Ch’ang-an  in 
north-central  China.  From  this 
discrepancy,  scientists  esti- 
mate that  the  earth’s  rotation  is 
slowing  at  a rate  of  two-one- 
thousandths  of  a second  every 
century,  he  says.  □ 
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Coming  up 
at  Senate 

On  the  agenda  for  the  May 
1 7 meeting  of  Senate  are  the 
final  report  on  the  Univer- 
sity’s involvement  in  the  Su- 
lawesi Regional  Develop- 
ment Project  and  a proposal 
for  serials  cancellations  in 
the  library. 

The  Senate  Committee  on 
International  Activities 
(SCIA)  presents  its  full 
commentary  on  the  external 
review  of  U of  G’s  involve- 
ment in  the  Sulawesi  Pro- 
ject, including  suggestions 
for  future  involvement  in 
development.  The  com- 
mentary reconfirms  SCIA’s 
original  recommendation 
that  the  University  continue 
with  the  project  to  comple- 
tion. 

The  serials  cost-contain- 
ment proposal,  the  pro- 
posed mechanism  and  crite- 
ria by  which  the  library  will 
do  the  upcoming  round  of 
serials  cancellations,  will 
also  be  presented. 

The  meeting  begins  at  8 
p.m.  in  room  113  of  the 
MacNaughton  Building. 
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Included  with  this  issue 
of  At  Guelph  is  a flyer 
from  Regal  Capital 
Planners. 


Thought  for  the  week 

Wise  sayings  often  fall  on 
barren  ground,  but  a kind 
word  is  never  thrown  away. 

Sir  Arthur  Helps 
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Nightingale  new 
dean  of  FACS 


Prof.  Michael  Nightingale,  direc- 
tor of  the  School  of  Hotel  and  Food 
Administration,  is  the  new  dean  of 
the  College  of  Family  and  Con- 
sumer Studies.  The  executive 
committee  of  Board  of  Governors 
has  approved  the  appointment. 

Nightingale  assumes  the  posi- 
tion July  1,  succeeding  Dean 
Richard  Barham,  who  is  complet- 
ing his  second  term. 

The  new  dean  brings  a breadth 
of  experience  in  hospitality, 
health  care  and  education  to  the 
position.  “I’ve  really  been  cross- 
ing the  frontier  between  education 
and  practice  throughout  my  ca- 
reer,” he  says.  In  an  academic  en- 
vironment offering  largely  profes- 
sional programs,  “I  feel  that  I 
bring  an  understanding  that  makes 
links  between  the  two  easier  to 
forge.” 

Before  coming  to  U of  G in 
1987,  Nightingale  was  a manage- 
ment consultant  specializing  in 
education  and  training  develop- 
ment and  service-quality  manage- 
ment. His  experience  spans  both 
public  and  private  sectors. 

He  says  the  perspectives  he 
brings  from  his  business  experi- 
ence provides  another  dimension 


for  tackling  some  of  the  issues 
currently  facing  education. 

Although  public  concerns  about 
the  relevancy  of  a university  edu- 
cation are  muted  when  it  comes  to 
professional  schools  — “serving 
society  is  just  a natural  part  of 
what  we  do,”  he  says  — 
Nightingale  hopes  to  bring  his  re- 
search and  consultancy  expertise 
in  the  area  of  service-quality  man- 
agement to  his  new  position.  “We 
have  to  show  the  public  we  are 
doing  a good-quality  job  that  war- 
rants future  investment  from  the 
public  purse." 

From  personal  experience, 
Nightingale  puts  great  stock  in  the 
value  of  international  education. 
As  a consultant  with  the  Interna- 
tional Labor  Office  and  the  World 
Tourism  Organization,  he  has 
worked  in  Malaysia,  India,  Nepal, 
Australia  and  Uganda.  He  was 
also  the  first  co-ordinator  for 
HAFA’s  Villefranche-sur-mer  se- 
mester in  1992. 

Opportunities  to  study  abroad 
help  cultivate  comparative  no- 
tions, giving  “students  a new  per- 
spective on  the  world,  but  also 

See  FACS  on  page  2 
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Partnership  will  promote  commercialization 


by  Owen  Roberts 

Office  of  Research 

A landmark  U of  G/alumni  part- 
nership designed  to  commercial- 
ize University  inventions  and 
other  intellectual  property  has 
been  endorsed  in  principle  by 
Board  of  Governors. 

The  effort  involves  forming  two 
new  entities  — a research  fund 
governed  by  a management  com- 
mittee of  U of  G’s  Heritage  Fund 
board  of  trustees  and  an  arm’s- 
length  for-profit  company  spear- 
headed by  Guelph  alumni.  Their 
goal  is  to  promote  the  develop- 
ment of  knowledge-intensive 
businesses,  earn  a return  on  in- 
vestment and  bolster  shrinking 
sources  of  research  money. 

“Research-intensive  universi- 
ties are  the  major  generators  of 
innovation  and  sources  of  human 
intelligence  required  by  knowl- 
edge-intensive industries,”  says 


President  Mordechai  Rozanski. 
‘To  sustain  and  enhance  their 
contributions  to  Canada’s  eco- 
nomic future,  universities  need  to 
secure  new  sources  of  research 
and  infrastructure  support.  This 
initiative  is  designed  specifically 
for  that  purpose.” 

The  first  step  in  the  process  is  the 
creation  of  a research  fund,  whose 
committee  members  will  be  re- 
sponsible for  managing  U of  G’s 
intellectual  property  portfolio.  It 
will  be  governed  by  a committee 
— composed  mostly  of  Guelph 
alumni  with  business  and  scien- 
tific expertise — that  reports  to  the 
Heritage  Fund  board. 

Research  fund  committee  mem- 
bers will  assess  the  commercial 
potential  of  new  inventions  and 
intellectual  property  to  determine 
if  further  development  support 
from  the  University  is  warranted. 

The  second  entity,  Guelph  Uni- 


versity Alumni  Research  Devel- 
opment (GUARD)  Inc.,  will  pro- 
vide a vehicle  for  U of  G alumni 
and  friends  to  benefit  the  Univer- 
sity’s future. 

GUARD  will  be  owned  jointly 
by  U of  G (30  per  cent)  and  out- 
side investors  (70  per  cent), 


Measuring  an  institution’s  values, 
climate  and  culture  is  no  small 
task.  Nevertheless,  the  Strategic- 
Planning  Commission’s  (SPC) 
Task  Force  4,  headed  by  Prof.  Fred 
Evers,  Sociology  and  Anthropol- 
ogy, took  on  the  challenge,  and  its 
report  appears  in  this  issue  of  At 
Guelph. 

Four  major  themes  emerged 


mostly  alumni.  Its  purpose  will  be 
to  add  commercialization  value  to 
research  discoveries  by: 

■ promoting  them  to  business 
and  industry: 

■ sponsoring  further  research; 

See  U of  G on  page  2 


from  the  task  force’s  study,  which 
was  based  on  a review  of  the  Uni- 
versity’s internal  documents  and  a 
survey  of  students,  faculty,  staff 
and  alumni.  They  are: 

■ learner  orientation; 

■ research/graduate  study; 

■ contribution  of  teaching  and  re- 

See  OPEN  on  page  2 


Values  study  envisions 
the  modern  university 
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U of  G to  channel  profits  into  research  support 


Continued  from  page  1 
m managing  the  start  up  of  new 
companies  arising  from  U of  G 
inventions;  and 

■ achieving  licence  agreements 
for  the  University. 

GUARD'S  board  of  directors 
will  be  mainly  business  people 
who  are  Guelph  alumni;  finances 
to  establish  GUARD  (about  $2 
million)  will  be  raised  by  invest- 
ments from  alumni  and  friends. 

“These  new  entities  are  being 
established  to  develop  the  busi- 
ness opportunities  that  U of  G’s 
research  inventions  and  intellec- 
tual property  present,”  says  Prof. 
Larry  Milligan,  vice-president  for 
research.  “The  companies  will  be 
created  with  the  management 
skills  and  financial  resources 
needed  to  commercialize  intellec- 
tual property  that  will  attract  and 
reward  private  investors,  while 
sustaining  and  enhancing  the  Uni- 
versity’s research  endeavors.” 
Here’s  how  a new  invention  or 
intellectual  property  will  be  pro- 
cessed under  the  pending  regi- 
men. First  — as  with  current  Uni- 
versity policy  — researchers  will 
formally  disclose  their  discovery 


and  assign  ownership  to  U of  G 
through  the  Office  of  Research. 
The  University  has  the  option  of 
assuming  ownership  or  returning 
it  to  the  inventor  to  commercialize 
at  will. 

If  U of  G elects  to  assume  own- 
ership, the  invention  will  then  be 
forwarded  to  the  research  fund 
committee.  There,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  experts  representing  busi- 
ness and  science,  it  will  be  scruti- 
nized to  determine  if  further 
University  development  support 
is  warranted.  If  not,  it  is  returned 
to  the  inventor. 

If  the  committee  endorses  the 
invention’s  potential,  GUARD 
Inc.  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
negotiate  to  obtain  a licence  from 
the  University  and  develop  the  in- 
vention itself,  with  an  eye  towards 
commercial  development.  With 
money  raised  from  the  sale  of 
shares  to  investors  (alumni  and 
friends),  GUARD  will  advance 
the  invention  through  promotion 
or  further  research  so  it  has  appeal 
to  commercial  interests,  or  will 
create  a separate  start-up  com- 
pany to  commercialize  the  inven- 
tion. 


Profits  from  this  activity  will  be 
shared  among  the  inventors,  the 
investors  and  U of  G.  The  Univer- 
sity will  channel  its  profits  back 
into  support  for  research,  includ- 
ing graduate  students  and  capital 
projects. 

Some  U.S.  universities  — the 
Johns  Hopkins  Institute  and  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  among 
them  — have  realized  great  suc- 
cess with  similar  ventures.  A 
growing  number  of  Canadian  uni- 
versities, including  Queen’s,  Cal- 
gary, Waterloo,  Toronto  and 
UBC,  are  pursuing  similar  ven- 
tures. But  none  of  the  Canadian 
universities  has  the  same  level  of 
involvement  with  alumni  as  U of 
G does  with  its  new  initiative,  says 
GUARD  Inc.  chair  Bob  Murray. 

Murray,  a 1949  graduate  of 
OAC,  says  the  timing  of  this  effort 
coincided  with  OAC  alumni’s  de- 
sire to  serve  a major  role  in 
Guelph’s  future.  In  late  1992,  the 
OAC  Alumni  Foundation  re- 
viewed its  potential  for  serving 
the  college  and  the  University  and 
chose  research  support  as  one  of 
its  priorities. 

Soon  after,  an  alumni  committee 


entrusted  with  carrying  out  this 
priority  met  with  the  collaborative 
research  and  development  unit  in 
the  Office  of  Research,  which  had 
started  the  groundwork  for  plan- 
ning a research  fund  and  arm’s- 
length  company.  “It  was  clear  we 
had  common  objectives,”  says 
Murray. 

Support  for  the  initiative  grew  as 
he  and  others  put  forth  the  idea  to 
U of  G administrators,  college 
deans  and  the  Ontario  Ministry  of 
Agriculture,  Food  and  Rural  Af- 
fairs. 

“Perhaps  the  most  gratifying  as- 
pect is  the  nearly  unqualified  en- 
thusiasm this  project  is  meeting 
wherever  we  turn,”  says  Murray. 
“Every  possible  effort  is  being 
made  to  bring  the  process  forward 
to  where  we  can  point  to  visible 
and  tangible  results.”  □ 


LETTERS 


Letter  cites 
wrong  bank 


FACS  dean  hopes  to  expand  study  abroad , co-op 


Continued  from  page  l 
fresh  insights  into  their  own  cul- 
ture,” he  says.  He  hopes  to  see 
further  expansion  of  the  college’s 
study-abroad  and  exchange  pro- 
grams as  well  as  more  opportuni- 
ties for  faculty  and  student  ex- 
changes. 

Nightingale  is  also  keen  to  ex- 
tend learning  opportunities  for 
non-traditional  students,  those 
who  aren’t  just  out  of  high  school. 
For  his  part,  he  didn’t  start  univer- 
sity until  he  was  39  and  earned  a 
master  of  philosophy  from  the 
University  of  Surrey  in  England  at 
age  47,  studying  part  time. 

Like  a growing  number  of  peo- 
ple, “most  of  my  education  was 
done  part  time  and  by  correspond- 
ence,” he  says.  “In  a sense,  my 
own  educational  background  re- 
flects where  we  may  well  be  going 
as  a college.”  He  also  envisages 
growing  involvement  of  the  col- 
lege’s alumni  (now  numbering 
more  than  12,000)  in  the  life  of 
FACS. 

Nightingale  was  a recipient  of 
the  Sloan  Fellowship,  an  award 
for  mid-career  managers  prepar- 
ing for  senior  executive  responsi- 
bilities, at  the  London  Graduate 
School  of  Business  Studies.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  puts  emphasis  on 
increasing  the  number  of  educa- 
tional programs  for  those  already 
working  in  areas  related  to  health 
and  human  development  and  the 
management  of  human  services. 


He  also  hopes  to  expand  on  the 
success  of  HAFA’s  co-operative 
education  programs.  He  notes  that 
roughly  20  per  cent  of  the  school ’s 
students  are  involved  in  co-op,  de- 
spite the  constricted  economy. 

Nightingale  says  the  multidisci- 
plinary aspect  of  FACS  is  both 
one  of  its  biggest  assets  and  its 
greatest  challenges.  Managing  the 
college  is  made  unwieldy  by  the 
physical  distance  between  the  dis- 
parate facilities.  He  hopes  to  cata- 
lyse the  movement  towards  build- 
ing the  second  phase  of  the  FACS 
Building  addition. 

“To  maximize  our  effectiveness 
in  providing  interdisciplinary  pro- 
grams, we  need  to  be  living  shoul- 
der to  shoulder”  to  create  a critical 
mass  of  faculty  and  students,  he 
says.  Working  as  multidiscipli- 
nary academic  units  “is  just  a way 
of  life  around  here.  And  this  expe- 
rience, I trust,  can  be  shared  with 
our  colleagues  in  other  colleges.” 
This  is  an  important  part  of  what 
Nightingale  hopes  will  be  grow- 
ing collaboration  among  re- 
searchers in  the  college,  across  the 
University  and  at  other  institu- 
tions. 

The  new  dean  is  optimistic  about 
the  changes  that  lie  ahead  with  the 
University’s  strategic-planning 
process.  And  he  looks  forward  to 
participating  with  the  college 
community  in  charting  its  future 
direction. 

He  notes  that  FACS,  one  of 
Guelph’s  founding  colleges,  has 


probably  changed  more  in  nature 
than  any  other  college  since  its 
beginnings  in  the  Macdonald  In- 
stitute. He  considers  change  just  a 
simple  fact  of  life. 

Still,  it’s  critical  to  stick  to  the 
college’s  fundamental  mission, 
says  Nightingale.  “We  may  have 


to  do  things  differently,  but  we 
will  need  to  continue  our  tradition 
of  providing  a supportive  learning 
community  for  professional  inter- 
disciplinary programs  concerned 
with  health  and  human  develop- 
ment and  the  management  of  hu- 
man services.’O 


In  a recent  letter  to  At  Guelph,  I 
said  I had  learned  that  CIBC  is 
owned  by  the  tobacco  industry.  I 
have  since  discovered  that  I was 
misinformed.  The  financial  insti- 
tution so  owned  is  Canada  Trust, 
not  CIBC.  I apologize  for  my  er- 
ror. 

Prof.  Stan  Blecher 
Molecular  Biology 
and  Genetics 


Open,  challenging  university  desired 


Continued  from  page  1 

search  to  the  betterment  of  so- 
ciety; and 

■ a climate  of  trust  and  respect 
with  open  communication. 
These  themes  are  echoed  in  Uni- 
versity documents  and  were  rated 
highly  in  the  survey. 

The  report  outlines  what  the  task 
force  thinks  is  a more  modem  in- 
terpretation of  the  teaching,  re- 
search and  service  components  of 
the  classic  university,  says  Evers. 

“We  found  a university  that 
wants  to  take  a new  look  at  teach- 
ing in  support  of  meeting  the 
learner’s  needs,”  he  says. 

“There  is  a desire  for  a commu- 
nity of  self-motivated  learners 
working  in  an  open,  challenging 
university  that  rewards  inde- 
pendence of  thought  and  self-di- 
rected learning.  If  this  new  kind  of 
learning  can  be  placed  in  a climate 
of  trust  and  respect,  then  Guelph 
will  have  captured  the  essence  of 
‘spirit  of  inquiry.’” 


Survey  respondents  said  re- 
search and  graduate  work  are  im- 
portant and  that  U of  G is  doing 
them  well.  They  also  gave  high 
ratings  to  excellence  in  teaching 
and  excellence  in  research  and 
said  Guelph  is  doing  well  in  both. 
Respondents  said  that  in  both  ar- 
eas, the  University  must  keep  the 
betterment  of  society  as  its  central 
focus. 

As  big  a challenge  as  redesign- 
ing undergraduate  learning  to  fo- 
cus on  the  learner  is  how  to  de- 
velop a cl  imate  of  trust  and  respect 
among  students,  staff  and  faculty, 
says  the  task  force. 

The  community  wants  open  and 
candid  communication  through- 
out the  organization  and  a campus 
climate  where  differences  of  opin- 
ion can  be  aired  openly  and  ami- 
cably. There  appears  to  be  a plea 
for  problem-solving  and  conflict- 
resolution  procedures  to  be  open 
and  truly  collegial,  as  well  as  re- 
spectful, sensitive  and  empathic, 
the  task  force  says. 


Evers  says  he  hopes  SPC  will 
consider  the  importance  of  creat- 
ing a new  learning  environment 
and  a climate  of  trust  and  respect 
in  shaping  its  vision  of  what  U of 
G should  be. 

“The  report  identifies  several 
major  challenges  for  our  commu- 
nity,” says  SPC  chair  Prof.  Bev 
Kay,  Land  Resource  Science.  “It 
provides  information  that  is  abso- 
lutely crucial  to  the  strategic-plan- 
ning process.” 

SPC  will  hold  two  open  meet- 
ings to  receive  comments  on  the 
report  of  Task  Force  4.  They  are 
scheduled  for  May  1 8 at  4 p.m.  in 
Room  442  of  the  University  Cen- 
tre and  May  20  at  noon  in  UC  1 03. 
A progress  report  on  SPC’s  activi- 
ties will  also  be  provided  at  these 
meetings.  For  more  information, 
call  Ext.  4174. 

Kay  says  SPC  plans  to  have  a 
draft  vision  statement  available  to 
the  University  community  in  mid- 
June.  □ 
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Prof.  Denna  Benn,  director  of  Animal-Care  Services,  knows  well  what  an  important  role  animals  like  rabbit 
Wanda  play  in  campus  teaching  and  research.  Photo  by  Trina  Koster,  Office  of  Research 


Animal  commemoration  May  19 


Industry  support  gets 
controlled  growth 
facility  up  and  running 


by  Steve  O’Neill 
Office  of  Research 

In  the  year  since  U of  G first  hosted 
it,  an  event  commemorating  the 
contributions  of  animals  to  teach- 
ing and  research  has  attracted  in- 
terest from  across  North  America. 

The  first  Gathering  to  Reflect  on 
the  Use  of  Animals  in  Research 
and  Teaching  at  U of  G,  organized 
by  graduate  student  Allison  Tay- 
lor of  the  Department  of  Animal 
and  Poultry  Science  and  Prof. 
Hank  Davis,  Psychology,  was  a 
landmark  event. 

The  first  of  its  kind  in  North 
America,  the  hour-long  gathering 
generated  positive  feedback  from 
across  Canada  and  the  United 
States.  Several  journals  and  news- 
letters in  the  field  of  animal  wel- 
fare reviewed  the  event,  including 
Anthrozoos,  Washington  State’s 
multidisciplinary  journal  on  hu- 
man/animal interaction,  which 
asked  Taylor  and  Davis  to  write  a 
commentary  about  the  memorial. 

On  May  1 9,  the  second  U of  G 
gathering  will  be  held  at  12:15 
p.m.  in  Room  107  of  the  MacKin- 
non building.  After  a short  serv- 
ice, participants  will  walk  to 
Branion  Plaza  to  the  commemora- 
tive plaque  dedicated  last  spring 
to  the  memory  of  teaching  and 
research  animals. 

Presented  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Centre  for  the  Study  of  Animal 
Welfare  (CSAW)  and  again  co- 
ordinated by  Taylor  and  Davis, 
the  event  is  designed  to  increase 
sensitivity  about  the  use  of  ani- 
mals at  Guelph. 

Because  animals’  contributions 
to  research  and  teaching  are  taken, 
not  given,  the  organizers  stress 
that  the  gathering  is  not  designed 
to  “thank”  the  animals,  but  to  rec- 
ognize that  contribution. 

“This  is  an  attempt  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  an  often  overlooked  di- 
mension of  animal  welfare,”  says 
Davis,  who  uses  animals  as  sub- 
jects in  cognition  research. 
“We’re  not  taking  any  political 
stance,  and  we  recognize  that  ani- 
mals have  an  important  role  in 
research  and  teaching.  We  think 


that  role  should  be  better  acknow- 
ledged.” 

U of  G adheres  to  stringent  ani- 
mal-care policies  and  is  recog- 
nized nationally  for  its  leadership 
in  animal  care  and  welfare.  Davis 
says  Guelph’s  progressive  ap- 
proach towards  the  use  of  animals 
was  shown  last  year  when  he  and 
Taylor  approached  the  CSAW 
steering  committee  for  support  for 
the  first  gathering. 

Although  similar  events  have 
taken  place  abroad,  they  had  never 
been  staged  in  North  America. 
Nonetheless,  the  committee  stood 
behind  the  organizers,  and  later 


that  year  sponsored  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Branion  Plaza  plaque. 

Taylor,  who  studies  farm-ani- 
mal behavior  and  welfare,  says  the 
positive  reaction  that  the  first 
gathering  generated  “helped  rein- 
force our  determination  to  do  this 
annually  here.  The  feedback  we 
received  from  members  of  the 
public  and  other  universities 
around  Canada  and  the  United 
States  demonstrated  a real  accep- 
tance of  the  concept  behind  the 
gathering.” 

All  members  of  the  University 
community  and  surrounding  area 
are  welcome  to  attend.  □ 


A $500,000  controlled  growth  fa- 
cility — the  Weed  Science  Phy- 
totron  Rooms  — will  be  officially 
opened  today  by  President 
Mordechai  Rozanski  and  repre- 
sentatives of  major  donor  compa- 
nies. 

The  four  contributors  are  BASF 
Canada  Inc.,  DowElanco  Inc.,  the 
Guelph  Turfgrass  Institute  and 
Rhone-Poulenc  Canada  Inc.  To- 
gether, they  donated  $280,000  to 
the  project.  Brass  plaques  have 
been  installed  on  the  doors  of  each 
of  the  rooms  to  recognize  the  do- 
nors. 

“The  University  of  Guelph  ap- 
preciates the  important  partner- 
ships it  has  developed  with  lead- 
ing industries  in  environmental 
research  such  as  BASF, 
DowElanco  and  Rhone-Poulenc," 
says  Rozanski.  “These  partner- 
ships are  important  because  they 
simultaneously  advance  research 
at  the  University  and  applied 
needs  of  industry  and  society.” 

The  new  facility  in  the  Bovey 
Building  consists  of  four  new 
plant  growth  rooms,  four  reno- 
vated growth  rooms  and  40 
growth  chambers.  State-of-the-art 


The  Ontario  Ministry  of  Agricul- 
ture, Food  and  Rural  Affairs  will 
officially  open  the  Agriculture  and 
Food  Laboratory  Services  Centre 
at  95  Stone  Rd.  next  week.  A 
ground-breaking  ceremony  will 
also  be  held  for  the  ministry’s  new 
office  complex. 

It  will  be  attended  by  Elmer 
Buchanan,  minister  of  agriculture, 
food  and  rural  affairs.  President 


equipment  has  been  installed  to 
control  the  environment.  The 
rooms  will  be  used  to  focus  on 
agricultural,  forestry  and  wilder- 
ness research  projects.  One  large 
project  will  result  in  a better  un- 
derstanding of  the  biology  of 
plants  such  as  purple  loosestrife 
so  that  effective  chemical,  me- 
chanical and  biological  controls 
can  be  developed. 

The  controlled  growth  facility 
was  part  of  the  original  plan  for 
the  Bovey  Building,  which 
opened  in  1991 . At  the  time,  con- 
struction funds  were  not  available 
to  fully  equip  the  building,  so  the 
phytotron  rooms  were  postponed. 

The  new  growth  facilities  were 
designed  by  Constant  Tempera- 
ture Control  Ltd.  of  Mississauga. 

Representatives  of  the  contrib- 
uting companies  scheduled  to  at- 
tend the  opening  are  BASF  Can- 
ada president  Christoph  von 
Krafft,  DowElanco  president 
John  Oliver,  Rhone-Poulenc 
president  Bernard  West  and 
Dennis  Murr,  director  of  the 
Guelph  Turfgrass  Institute.  0 


Mordechai  Rozanski,  Guelph 
MPP  Derek  Fletcher  and  Mayor 
John  Counsell.  Deputy  OMAF 
minister  Rita  Burak  will  be  master 
of  ceremonies. 

The  Agriculture  and  Food  Labo- 
ratory Services  Centre  features 
state-of-the-art  technology  and 
equipment  in  more  than  30  spe- 
cialized laboratory  units.  □ 


It’s  a fair!  It’s  a circus!  It’s  fun! 


by  Andrea  Mudry  Fawcett 

University  Communications 

The  internationally  famous  Sci- 
ence Circus,  complete  with  won- 
ders that  will  make  your  hair  stand  on 
end,  will  “pitch  tent”  in  the  twin-pad 
arena  May  13  to  29.  It’s  all  part  of  the 
1994  Canada-Wide  Science  Fair, 
which  runs  on  campus  May  15  to  22. 
Everyone  is  invited  to  attend  both 
events.  Admission  is  free. 

Science  at  the  circus  is  fascinating 
and  fun.  You  can  make  your  hair  stand 
on  end,  fight  a forest  fire  single- 
handed,  design  a car  and  meet  the 
bionic  woman.  A travelling  version  of 
Toronto’s  Ontario  Science  Centre,  the 
circus  has  amazed  children  of  all  ages 
around  the  world.  Most  of  the  50  activ- 
ity centres  were  chosen  because  of 
their  popularity  at  the  centre. 

Tuzo  Wilson,  a former  director-gen- 
eral of  the  Ontario  Science  Centre, 
says  the  centre  was  designed  to  "get  the 
public  to  see  science  as  something  un- 
derstandable and  important,  which 
they  can  comprehend  and  enjoy.”  The 
science  fair  is  a different  venue,  but 
provides  a similar  learning  experience. 

Some  400  students  ranging  from  1 2 
to  20  will  come  to  the  fair  with  a wide 
array  of  exhibits  — a toothbrush  with 
a reusable  handle,  mosquito  repellents 
from  plant  extracts,  a way  to 


strengthen  highway  guard  rails,  a look 
at  how  humans  grow  overnight  and 
shrink  during  the  day. 

Several  projects  reflect  the  student’s 
geographical  location  and  its  prob- 
lems. An  exhibit  from  Yellowknife, 
for  example,  focuses  on  testing  ice 
bridges  with  various  additives  to  im- 
prove strength  and  durability. 

Roberta  Bondar,  the  fair’s  mentor 
and  a graduate  of  U of  G,  was  a partici- 
pant in  the  second  annual  Canada- 
Wide  Science  Fair  in  1963.  She  en- 
courages young  people  to  pursue 
research  interests  and  take  part  in  sci- 
ence fairs,  “not  for  the  prizes  and  hon- 
ors, but  for  the  ‘real’  prize,  the  under- 
standing of  something  different  in 
science  and  the  chance  to  work  with 
other  people.” 

The  fair  is  sponsored  by  the  Water- 
loo-Wellington  Science  and  Engineer- 
ing Fair  and  the  Ottawa-based  Youth 
Science  Foundation,  Canada. 

Visit  the  fair  open  house  May  21 
from  9 a.m.  to  noon  in  the  Mitchell 
Athletics  Centre. 

From  May  1 3 to  29,  the  Science  Cir- 
cus in  the  twin-pad  arena  is  open  from 
9 a.m.  to  5 p.m.  and  7 to  9 p.m.  Monday 
to  Friday  and  from  noon  to  5 p.m. 
Saturday,  Sunday  and  Victoria  Day. 
The  opening  ceremony  is  May  13  at 
noon.O 


The  Science  Circus  is  a magnet  for  children  of  all  ages. 
It  will  be  on  campus  May  13  to  29. 

Photo  courtesy  of  Ontario  Science  Centre 


OMAF  plans  opening 
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STUDENT 

SPEAK 


Once  U of  G students  themselves,  OAC  Dean  Rob  McLaughlin,  left,  and  George  Atkins  share  their  expertise 
with  student  research  writer  Jennifer  Cutts,  an  Akademia  student.  Photo  by  Herb  Rauscher,  Photographic  Services 

Journalism  pioneer  lights  a SPARK 


by  Kerith  Waddington 
and  Owen  Roberts 

Office  of  Research 

No  audience  is  too  big  — or  too 
small  — for  Canadian  farm-broad- 
casting  giant  George  Atkins. 
When  the  subject  is  agriculture, 
he’s  just  as  comfortable  reaching 
more  than  100  million  listeners 
worldwide  as  he  is  passing  on 
words  of  wisdom  to  a group  of 
student  research  writers  at  U of  G. 

Atkins,  who  received  an  honor- 
ary doctorate  from  Guelph  in 
1989,  a half-century  after  graduat- 
ing from  U of  G’s  crop  science 
and  agricultural  engineering  pro- 
gram, was  on  campus  recently  to 
pledge  his  support  for  Guelph’s 
writing  program  Students  Produc- 
ing Articles  on  Research  Knowl- 
edge (SPARK). 

His  visit  coincided  with  an  an- 
nouncement that  BASF  Canada 
Inc.  was  committing  to  an  annual 
sponsorship  of  the  SPARK  pro- 
gram in  his  name. 

“Getting  information  out  in  an 
accessible  way  to  the  general  pub- 
lic is  a problem  for  researchers 


□DB  BQH  QDB 
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constrained  by  both  time  and  tech- 
nical terminology,"  says  Atkins. 
“The  process  of  interpreting  and 
translating  agricultural  research 
has  student  writers  poised  to  reach 
wide  audiences  with  important  in- 
formation.” 

A highly  regarded  farm  com- 
mentator with  the  CBC  for  25 
years,  he  gained  international  re- 
nown with  his  Developing  Coun- 
tries  Farm  Radio  Network 
(DCFRN),  which  he  founded  in 
1 979  after  retiring.  Touring  devel- 
oping countries  as  a reporter,  he’d 
seen  a need  for  food  producers 
there  to  have  access  to  easily  un- 
derstood farming  information. 

So  he  set  out  to  turn  down-to- 
earth  advice  from  farmers  and 
farming  experts  into  radio  scripts. 
With  the  support  of  Massey-Fer- 
guson,  he  created  DCFRN,  geared 
towards  providing  small,  suste- 
nance-level farmers  with  imple- 
mentable  and  inexpensive  meth- 
ods to  increase  food  supplies  and 
improve  their  quality  of  life. 

Both  U of  G and  the  Canadian 
International  Development 
Agency  later  added  their  support 
for  the  network,  which  has  gone 
on  to  reach  more  than  100  million 
farmers  in  1 10  countries. 

And  although  the  scale  is  much 
smaller  for  SPARK  writers, 
Atkins  believes  they  can  be  simi- 
larly beneficial  in  disseminating 
information  domestically. 

“Concern  for  international  agri- 
cultural issues  will  rise  as  people 
come  to  a better  understanding  of 
local  conditions,”  he  says.  “Stu- 
dent writers  have  the  opportunity 


by  Justin  Diggle 


“Financial  advice 
you  can  count  on 


to  merge  their  university  experi- 
ences with  the  outside  world  of 
employment . . . often  for  the  first 
time.” 

The  SPARK  program  — initi- 
ated in  1988  by  the  Office  of  Re- 
search with  the  support  of  the  On- 
tario Student  Work  Study  Plan  — 
gives  students  from  varying  aca- 
demic backgrounds  an  opportu- 
nity to  develop  their  communica- 
tion skills  by  interviewing 
scientists  and  writing  stories  un- 
derlining U of  G research  accom- 
plishments and  activity. 

“Given  the  expansive  knowl- 
edge and  experience  this  program 
provides,”  says  Atkins,  “I’m  glad 
to  have  my  name  associated  with 
it.” 

So  is  BASF  Canada  Inc.,  a mem- 
ber of  the  BASF  Group  of  Ger- 
many, one  of  the  world’s  largest 
chemical  conglomerates  with 
119,000  employees.  BASF’s  di- 
versified product  mix  in  Canada 
includes  crop-protection  and  ani- 
mal-nutrition products,  pharma- 
ceuticals, vitamins,  automotive 
products,  and  audio-,  video-  and 
computer-recording  media. 

Ron  Scheurkogel,  communica- 
tions manager  of  BASF  Canada 
Inc.,  says  the  company  is  proud  to 
be  underwriting  the  sponsorship. 

“There’s  a natural  link  between 
our  own  research  and  develop- 
ment efforts  and  research  at  the 
University  of  Guelph,”  he  says. 
“We  feel  it’s  important  to  support 
the  development  of  talented 
young  writers  to  get  that  research 
news  disseminated  to  a larger 
community  . . . and  to  do  it  in  the 
name  of  a communications  pio- 
neer like  George  Atkins.” 

Other  SPARK  sponsors  are 
OAC,  Pioneer  Hi-Bred,  Agricul- 
ture and  Agri-Food  Canada  and 
the  Ontario  Ministry  of  Agricul- 
ture, Food  and  Rural  Affairs.  □ 


A lasting  legacy 

The  OAC  Class  of  ’94  will  be  leaving  a million-dollar  mark  on  the 
University  when  it  graduates  in  June.  Some  75  class  members  have 
bought  life  insurance  policies  and  named  U of  G the  beneficiary. 

Student  Jackie  Fraser  says  the  project  was  suggested  by  OAC  Dean 
Rob  McLaughlin,  but  the  class  took  up  the  initiative  and  sold  the 
policies.  Policy  holders  will  each  pay  $150  a year  for  five  years,  for  a 
total  policy  value  of  $ 1 million  among  them.  The  Alma  Mater  Fund  will 
administer  the  project. 

“We  wanted  to  leave  our  mark  on  campus,”  says  Fraser.  “OAC  has  a 
lot  of  competition  among  classes.  This  is  our  challenge  to  other  future 
classes  to  beat  us.” 

The  money  will  eventually  be  used  for  agriculturally  oriented  pro- 
grams on  campus.  The  Class  of  ’94  is  planning  to  present  a token  cheque 
to  President  Mordechai  Rozanski  at  OAC’s  June  3 convocation  cere- 
mony. 

Picture  this! 

Parents  won’t  have  to  drag  around  a camcorder  to  record  their  son  or 
daughter’s  graduation  this  spring.  For  the  first  time,  U of  G is  offering 
personalized  video  recordings  for  each  graduate. 

Raven  Video  Productions  of  Unionville,  which  has  provided  a similar 
service  for  McMaster  University,  will  do  the  recording,  says  Tricia 
Halley  of  the  Registrar’s  Office.  Each  video  will  contain  footage  of  the 
ceremony  and  speeches,  with  an  insert  of  the  individual  student  receiv- 
ing his  or  her  degree.  “It’s  nice  to  have  a copy  for  people  who  couldn’t 
make  the  ceremony,”  she  says. 

Students  will  be  mailed  an  order  form.  Each  video  costs  $55  and  can 
be  ordered  with  the  form  or  in  person  at  convocation  before  and  after 
the  ceremony. 

CSA  honors  teaching  excellence 

The  Central  Student  Association  (CSA)  recently  presented  its  annual 
teaching  awards  to  Prof.  JJ.  Hubert,  Mathematics  and  Statistics,  and 
Susan  Mulley,  a teaching  assistant  and  PhD  student  in  the  Department 
of  History. 

The  awards  recognize  teachers  who  have  gone  beyond  the  call  of  duty, 
particularly  those  who  have  excelled  in  making  their  subject  easier  to 
understand  and  have  given  their  time  to  help  students. 

Hubert,  a specialist  in  statistical  toxicology,  always  wanted  to  be  a 
professor.  “I  wanted  to  change  education,”  he  says.  “The  CSA  award 
is  very  satisfying.  I can  feel  good  at  the  end  of  the  semester  knowing 
that  communication  with  the  students  has  been  effective.” 

Mulley,  a Scottish  studies  students,  says  it’s  important  that  faculty 
remember  who  their  constituency  is.  “Our  constituency  is  the  students. 
I don’t  see  students  as  a distraction  from  my  work;  I see  them  as  my 
work.” 

Faculty  have  to  respect  their  students  and  empathize  with  them,  she 
says.  “You  have  to  recognize  that  students  are  under  incredible  pres- 
sures, that  most  have  jobs  in  addition  to  school.  You  have  to  respect  the 
fact  that  they  have  a life.” 

Besides  receiving  a CSA  Teaching  Award,  Mulley  is  also  the  recipient 
of  the  OAC  ’60  Award  for  Outstanding  Teaching  Assistant  from 
Graduate  Studies.  Both  the  CSA  and  OAC  ’60  awards  were  based  on 
student  nominations.  □ 


Music , music , music! 
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"The  Mutual  Group  has  the 
expertise  to  help  you  with  your 
investment  and  tax  strategies, 
retirement  and  estate  planning 
and  much  more. 

I’m  in  the  business  to  help  you 
achieve  your  financial  goals." 

The  Mutual  Group 
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Facing  Tomorrow 
Together 


Licensed  with  Mutual  Lie  ol  Canada/The  Mutual  Group 


The  Guelph  Spring  Festival’s  free 
series  of  community  concerts 
sponsored  by  the  Co-operators 
continues  May  13  with  the 
Woodgate  School  of  Dance  per- 
forming at  12:15  p.m.  in  St. 
George’s  Square  and  the  Amaryl- 
lis String  Quartet  at  12:50  p.m.  at 
University  Village  Public  School. 

On  May  14,  the  Overtones  per- 
form at  10  a.m.  at  the  Eaton  Cen- 
tre, and  a vocal  cabaret  with 


Kathryn  Elton  and  Lona  Davis 
runs  at  9:15  and  10:15  p.m.  at  the 
Paramount  Caf6. 

The  festival’s  regular  program 
continues  May  13  with  the  Trio 
and  the  Tramp  at  8 p.m.  at  War 
Memorial  Hall,  May  14  with  the 
Irish  Descendants  at  8 p.m.  at  Pe- 
ter Clark  Hall  and  May  15  with 
Opera  Atelier  at  8 p.m.  at  War 
Mem.  For  ticket  information,  call 
821-7570.0 


Tucker-Johnson  Limited 


Sales,  Leasing,  Paris  & Service 
Golf,  GTI,  Jetta,  Passat,  Cabriolet, 
Corrado,  Eurovan 
European  delivery  service  available 
Courtesy  Shuttle  Service 


FREE * — 10  year  warranty  on  new  Golf  & Jetta 

**-Half  km  west  of  the  Hanlon  on  Hwy  24 

659  Wellington  SL  W.,  Guelph  ♦ Phone:  824-9150  ♦ FAX:  824-7746 


• Until  the  end  of  April,  1994 


QUELPH  THERAPEUTICS 
Massage  


PETER  FABRY 
R.M.T. 

Registered  Massage 
Therapist 

177  Woolwich  St. 
Guelph.  Ontario 
N1H  3V4 
(519)  767-0594 

By  appointment  only 

“ Health  and  Healing 
Through  Touch" 


THE 

Strategic-P lanning  Commission 


After  weeks  of  research  and  analysis,  the  Strategic- 
Planning  Commission  (SPC)  task  force  focusing  on  in- 
stitutional values  presents  its  report  here.  The  task  force 
was  charged  with  identifying,  analysing  and  reporting 
the  institutional  values  that  reflect  the  personal  values  of 
the  University  community,  are  expressed  in  institutional 
statements  and  indicate  U of  G’s  aspirations  for  future 


contributions  to  Canadian  society.  In  pursuing  this 
charge,  the  task  force  was  asked  to  take  into  account 
what  ought  to  be  valued  as  well  as  what  is  valued,  and  to 
focus  on  implications  for  institutional  change.  In  two  pub- 
lic meetings  nextweek  (see  front-page  story),  the  Univer- 
sity community  will  have  an  opportunity  to  offer 
comments  on  the  task  force’s  report. 


Task  Force  4:  Assessment  of  Values 
and  Institutional  Climate/Culture 


Introduction 

The  task  forces  of  the  Strategic  Plan- 
ning-Commission (SPC)  are  assem- 
bling information  on  environmental  forces 
on  U of  G (reports  published  in  the  April  6 
issue  of  At  Guelph),  the  University’s  values 
and  its  strengths  and  weaknesses.  This  re- 
port focuses  on  values  — the  University’s 
core.  Our  values  as  members  of  U of  G 
determine  the  learning  and  working  climate 
of  this  institution. 

Values  and  institutional  climate  are  ab- 
stractions that  are  difficult,  perhaps  impos- 
sible, to  measure.  Members  of  Task  Force 
4 acknowledge  the  difficulties  and  under- 
stand that  our  approach  was  only  one  of 
many  ways  to  determine  values.  We  be- 
lieve we  have  found  useful  information  and 
have  summarized  it  here  for  the  University 
community.  We  hope  it  will  stimulate  posi- 
tive discussion. 

This  report  is  based  primarily  on  informa- 
tion from  two  sources  — internal  U of  G 
documents  that  relate  to  institutional  values 
and  a survey  of  a representative  sample  of 
the  University  community  conducted  in 
April  1994. 

The  task  force  also  took  into  account  ex- 
ternal information  that  relates  to  our  values, 
but  did  not  try  to  do  a systematic  review  of 
external  forces  because  this  is  the  mandate 
of  other  task  forces. 

The  task  force  began  its  work  in  February 
1994  by  defining  values.  Values  are 
strongly  held  ideals,  statements  of  worth 
and  general  principles  of  behavior  that 
provide  the  community  with  the  essential 
organizing  elements  for  the  integration  of 
individual  and  community  goals. 

This  definition  points  out  the  link  between 
the  abstract  nature  of  values  and  action  — 
the  actions  of  individuals  and  organizations 
are  based  on  their  values. 

The  task  force  believed  it  was  critical  to 
gather  information  from  as  many  members 
of  the  University  community  as  possible  to 
fulfil  our  mandate.  We  decided  a survey 
was  the  best  way  to  do  this. 

We  considered  — and  rejected  — a com- 
mercial questionnaire  used  as  part  of  stra- 
tegic-planning processes  because  it  did  not 
capture  the  unique  characteristics  of  our 
institution.  So  we  began  reviewing  existing 
documents  such  as  Towards  2000  to  gain 
an  understanding  of  the  University’s  cli- 
mate of  values  and  to  form  a basis  for  our 
questionnaire. 

Task  Force  4 met  20  times,  and  members 
spent  many  additional  hours  doing  their 
homework.  The  bulk  of  the  meeting  time 
was  spent  discussing  values  that  we  be- 
lieved were  part  of  the  existing  documenta- 
tion. then  converting  these  values  into 
questions  for  the  survey. 

We  organized  our  thinking  around  four 


categories,  which  were  used  as  sections  of 
the  questionnaire: 

■ Learning  environment  (21  items  in  the 
questionnaire)  — functional  role  of  the 
University  in  teaching  and  research. 

■ Leamer/person  (18  items)  — values, 
skills  and  abilities  that  contribute  to  de- 
velopment of  the  individual. 

■ Internal  climate  (18  items)  — broader 
system-level  values  of  the  institution  that 
contribute  to  its  uniqueness. 

■ External  relationship  with  the  world  (14 
items)  — values  involving  service, 
standards  and  accountability. 

Respondents  were  asked  to  rate  each  of 
the  7 1 items  from  one  (not  important)  to 
four  (very  important)  on  two  dimensions: 

■ In  your  opinion,  how  important  is  each 
of  the  following  at  U of  G? 

■ In  your  opinion,  how  important  should 
each  of  the  following  be  at  U of  G? 

Our  analysis  of  the  results  focused  on  the 
“should”  aspect  and  the  difference  between 
“is”  and  “should,”  i.e.,  values  we  should  be 
working  to  achieve  as  an  institution. 


Survey  results 

Questionnaires  were  sent  to  about 
2,600  members  of  the  University 
community  in  the  following  groups:  under- 
graduate students,  graduate  students,  staff, 
faculty,  administrators  and  alumni.  We  re- 
ceived 557  useable  returns  between  April  8 
and  20.  This  amounts  to  a 21 -per-cent  re- 
sponse rate,  fairly  low  for  survey  research. 

But  given  that  April  is  a busy  month  on 
campus,  that  people  had  only  about  a week 
to  return  the  questionnaire  and  that  we  did 
not  have  time  to  send  out  a follow-up,  the 
task  force  was  pleased  with  the  response. 

We  have  a good  representation  of  both 
women  (46  per  cent)  and  men  (54  per  cent). 
The  breakdown  of  the  respondents  by  self- 


reported  affiliation  is: 

■ Undergraduate  students  103(19%) 

■ Graduate  Students  82(15.1%) 

■ Staff  106(19.6%) 

■ Faculty  180(33.2%) 

■ Administrators  31  (5.7%) 

■ Alumni  40(7.4%) 

■ Total  542* 


♦Fifteen  respondents  did  not  identify  their 
affiliation. 

The  task  force  analysed  the  survey  results 
in  several  ways.  First,  we  considered  cross- 
tabulations of  the  “should”  part  of  each 
item  with  the  “is”  part  to  determine  rating 
and  movement. 

"Importance”  was  defined  on  the  basis  of 
the  “should”  part.  In  other  words,  if  a large 
proportion  of  respondents  rated  the  value 
highly  on  the  top  two  importance  catego- 
ries. we  considered  the  values  to  have  been 
rated  highly. 


“Movement”  was  defined  as  the  differ- 
ence between  the  “is”  and  the  “should” 
parts.  The  extent  that  the  respondents  rated 
the  value  more  highly  on  the  “should”  di- 
mension was  termed  a positive  difference. 

We  also  looked  at  the  results  of  Question 
72,  where  we  invited  respondents  to  add 
values  we  may  have  missed.  We  found  no 
distinct  pattern  for  these  responses  and  can- 
not make  any  conclusions  about  a consen- 
sus around  any  missing  values.  The  results 
of  Question  73,  where  we  asked  for  the  five 
items  most  important  to  the  respondents, 
are  used  to  supplement  the  rankings  that 
follow. 

Finally,  we  examined  the  items  by  gender 
and  University  affiliation.  We  did  not  dis- 
cern a pattern  for  females  versus  males,  so 
no  gender  differences  are  presented.  We 
did,  however,  note  differences  among  the 
affiliation  groupings  and  report  those  be- 
low. 

The  following  organizes  clusters  of  items 
by  importance.  This  listing  collapses  the 
four  groupings  (L=leaming  environment, 
P=leamer/person,  C=intemal  climate,  and 
E=extemal  relationship  with  the  world). 

There  are  six  headings  into  which  all  71 
survey  questions  have  been  grouped.  Each 
grouping  is  briefly  described  below.  Within 
each  group,  questions  are  presented  in  the 
order  they  appeared  on  the  survey,  not  in 
any  order  of  importance  of  the  values. 

I.  Very  high  importance,  with  large 
movement.  The  following  items  were  very 
highly  rated  on  the  survey  and  exhibited 
large  or  very  large  movement  in  the 
“should”  direction.  Many  are  also  supported 
by  individual  top-five  ratings  as  given  in 
Question  73.  These  are  the  values  we  think 
are  the  most  important  and  that  the  Univer- 
sity needs  to  make  the  greatest  changes  to 
achieve. 

(L)3  Problem-based  learning. 

(L)16  Infrastructure  support  for  teaching. 
(P)23  Self-motivated  independent  learning. 
(P)24  Ability  to  think  independently  and 
critically. 

(P)26  Lifelong  commitment  to  learning. 
(P)30  Computer-literacy  skills. 

(P)32  Effective  communication  skills. 

(P)37  Global  understanding. 

(C)42  Open  and  candid  communication 
throughout  the  organizational  structure. 
(C)44  Excellence  in  teaching. 

(C)46  A climate  of  trust  and  respect  among 
students,  staff  and  faculty. 

(C)48  A campus  climate  in  which  differ- 
ences of  opinion  can  be  aired  openly  and 
amicably. 

(C)57  Ensuring  that  job  performance  is  the 
primary  criterion  for  continued  employ- 
ment. 

(E)68  Contributing  through  teaching  to  the 
betterment  of  society. 

2.  Very  high  importance,  with  lower 
movement.  These  items  were  very  highly 
rated,  often  supported  by  individual  top-five 


rankings,  but  with  lower  movement.  These 
values  are  also  very  important,  but  are  ap- 
parently already  well-operationalized. 

(L)6  Preparation  for  advanced  study. 

(L)8  Breadth  of  knowledge  in  many  areas. 
(L)l  1 Comprehensive  graduate  programs. 
(L)  1 8 Infrastructure  support  for  research. 
(C)45  Excellence  in  research. 

(E)60  Providing  evidence  that  the  institu- 
tion is  actually  achieving  its  stated  goals. 
(E)62  A commitment  to  high  ethical  stand- 
ards as  an  institution. 

(E)65  Collaboration  with  neighboring  uni- 
versities in  providing  learning,  research  and 
service  opportunities. 

(E)67  Contributing  through  research  to  the 
betterment  of  society. 

3.  Moderate  importance,  with  relatively 
good  agreement.  These  items  were  rated 
somewhat  lower  than  those  listed  above, 
and  the  ratings  showed  relatively  good 
agreement  among  the  various  affiliations. 
Values  with  large  movement  (“should  be" 
scores  much  higher  than  “is")  are  indicated 
by  an  asterisk. 

(L)10  Academic  programs  designed  pre- 
dominantly for  students  directly  out  of  sec- 
ondary school. 

(L)  12*  Forum  for  openly/safely  dealing 
with  controversial  issues. 

(L)20*  Student  awareness  of  disciplinary 
research  conducted  at  U of  G. 

(P)25*  Attention  to  moral  and  social  issues. 
(P)3 1 * Numeracy  skills. 

(P)35*  Moral  development. 

(P)38*  Historical  understanding. 

(C)40*  A campus  community  that  encour- 
ages its  members  to  take  risks  and  is  tolerant 
of  making  mistakes. 

(C)47*  Allowing  individuals  to  investigate 
and  present  ideas  that  may  be  unpopular  or 
controversial. 

(C)49*  Sensitivity  in  the  investigation  and 
presentation  of  unpopular  and  controversial 
issues. 

(C)53  Job  security  for  staff. 

(C)55  Including  to  a significant  degree  peo- 
ple from  diverse  backgrounds  and  cultures. 
(E)66*  Interpreting  the  nature  and  purpose 
of  the  University’s  work  to  the  public. 

(E)69  Promoting  an  international  perspec- 
tive among  faculty,  students  and  staff. 
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4.  Moderate  importance,  with  moderate 
disagreement.  These  items  were  also  rated 
moderately,  but  the  ratings  revealed  larger 
differences  among  the  affiliations.  Again, 
values  with  large  positive  movement  are 
indicated  with  an  asterisk.  In  all  but  four 
cases,  faculty  rated  the  value  less  highly 
than  the  other  groups.  The  four  exceptions 
are  numbers  43,  52,  and  59,  where  faculty 
and  students  rated  the  value  as  being  of 
lesser  importance  than  did  the  other  affili- 
ations; and  7,  which  faculty  rated  as  more 
important  than  did  the  others. 

(L)l*  Experiential  and  applied  learning. 

(L)7  Depth  of  knowledge  in  one  specialty. 
(L)9*  Continuing  education/lifelong  learn- 
ing. 

(L)14*  Flexible/different  approaches  to 
teaching,  learning  and  measuring  achieve- 
ment. 

(L)  15*  Interdisciplinary  approaches  to 
learning. 

(L)17  Staff  contributions  to  research. 

(L)21*  Collaborative  research  approaches 
(interdisciplinary,  multidisciplinary  team 
projects). 

(P)22*  Opportunities  for  the  development 
of  personal  goals  and  self-understanding. 
(P)27  Collaborative  learning  (such  as  team 
projects). 

(P)29*  Training  of  graduate  students  as 
teachers. 

(P)39*  Development  of  leadership  quali- 
ties. 

(C)4 1 * A system  of  campus  governance  that 
is  responsive  to  the  concerns  of  all  people  at 
the  institution. 

(C)43  Physical  appearance. 

(C)52*  Institution-wide  equity  in  faculty 
workloads. 

(C)54*  Accommodating  the  needs  of  per- 
sons with  disabilities. 

(E)59  Accountability  to  funding  sources  for 
the  effectiveness  of  the  University’s  pro- 
grams. 

(E)61  Contract  research  for  government, 
business  and  industry. 

5.  Lower  importance,  with  disagreement. 
The  following  items  were  rated  relatively 
low  in  importance  and  showed  significant 
differences  among  the  affiliations.  Of  these 
cases,  numbers  4.  5,  34  and  71  were  rated 
less  important  by  faculty;  51  was  rated  less 
important  by  students;  and  numbers  2,  56 
and  58  exhibited  wide  discrepancies  among 
several  of  the  affiliations.  The  values 
marked  with  a double  asterisk  recorded 
large  negative  movement,  i.e,  a majority  of 
respondents  indicated  it  should  be  less  im- 
portant than  it  is. 

(L)2  Off-site  learning  (e.g.,  London  semes- 
ter, field  courses). 

(L)4  Extracurricular  learning  activities. 

(L)5  Preparation  for  specific  vocations/oc- 
cupations/careers. 

(P)  19  Involvement  of  undergraduates  in  re- 
search activities. 

(P)34  Physical  development. 

(C)51  Applying  financial  criteria  in  deter- 
mining the  viability  of  non-academic  serv- 
ices to  students. 

(C)56**  Maintaining  a system  of  tenure  for 
faculty. 

(E)58**  Admission  to  U of  G solely  on  the 
basis  of  academic  grades. 

(E)7 1 Adjusting  programs  and  enrolment  to 
follow  employment  needs  in  both  the  public 
and  private  sectors. 

6.  Lower  importance,  with  relatively 
good  agreement  These  items  also  rated 
relatively  low  in  importance,  with  moderate 
to  good  agreement  among  the  affiliations. 
Movement  in  all  these  cases  — whether 
positive  or  negative  — was  small. 

(L)13  Academic  diversity  (e.g.,  non-Euro- 
centric,  feminist  perspectives). 

(P)28  Spiritual  development. 

(P)33  Second-language  training  for  all  un- 
dergraduates. 

(P)36  Esthetic  development. 

(C)50  Applying  financial  criteria  in  deter- 
mining the  viability  of  academic  programs. 
(E)63  Serving  as  a cultural  centre  for  the  city 
and  region. 

(E)64  Involvement  in  community-service 
activities. 

(E)70  Facilitating  the  enrolment  of  interna- 
tional students. 


Values  in 

University 

documents 

Like  all  institutions,  Guelph  has  tried  at 
various  times  to  state  values  it  consid- 
ers worth  articulating.  “Core  values” 
should  be  that  sum  of  descriptors  that  char- 
acterize an  institution  as  uniquely  one  thing 
and  not  something  else,  and  should  be  sup- 
ported by  a majority  of  the  institution’s 
members. 

Far  from  being  high  levels  of  meaningless 
generalities,  a carefully  produced  list  of 
core  values  should  provide  the  indicators 
that  would  identify  this  university  and  no 
other,  through  a series  of  choices  from 
among  equally  valid  alternatives. 

Most  of  Guelph’s  policy  documents  ex- 
press what  the  majority  of  University  con- 
stituents already  value.  In  some  cases,  how- 
ever, the  stated  values  have  not  reflected  the 
views  of  some  sectors  of  the  population. 
Sometimes  that’s  because  the  institution  is 
trying  to  move  beyond  common  under- 
standing; at  other  times,  the  institution  may 
simply  be  out  of  step  with  its  constituen- 
cies. 

Using  as  a starting  point  a values  analysis 
of  the  main  U of  G documents,  especially 
Towards  2000 , we  tried  to  extract  core  val- 
ues that  seem  to  define  Guelph’s  unique- 
ness. We  then  identified  those  supported  by 
the  values  survey  and  those  where  a gap 
exists  between  the  value  upheld  by  the 
document  and  the  importance  apparently 
placed  on  that  value  by  the  community. 

The  basic  value: 
service  to  society 

Towards  2000  is  clear  about  the  primacy 
of  service  to  society.  If  we  keep  asking  for 
the  rationale  of  any  U of  G activity , we  must 
end  with  a “because”  that  relates  to  our 
serving  the  society  that  funds  us. 

Everything  we  do  — our  basic  research, 
our  teaching,  our  service  — is  in  support  of 
the  well-being  of  society.  If  not,  we  should 
not  be  doing  it.  If  this  is,  in  fact,  our  funda- 
mental value,  then  we  should  ensure  that  we 
have  in  place,  as  an  institution,  the  mecha- 
nisms to  hold  ourselves  accountable  to  the 
society  that  funds  us  and  that  has  certain 
legitimate  expectations  of  us. 

This  value  appears  to  be  supported  by  the 
survey.  The  questionnaire  did  not  ask  any 
question  directly  related  to  this  basic  value, 
but  rated  among  the  23  highest  values  were 
contributing  through  research  to  the  better- 
ment of  society  and  contributing  through 
teaching  to  the  betterment  of  society. 

Accountability  for  that  service  to  the  so- 
ciety we  serve  — such  as  in  the  item  “pro- 
viding evidence  that  the  institution  is  actu- 
ally achieving  its  stated  goals”  — also 
ranks  high.  On  the  other  hand,  account- 
ability to  funding  sources  for  the  effective- 
ness of  the  University’s  programs  was  rated 
only  moderate  in  importance,  especially 
among  faculty  and  students. 

What  we  do 

The  next  set  of  values  identifies  what  we 
do  as  an  institution  and  what  distinguishes 
us  in  terms  of  our  content  from  other  uni- 
versities and  other  forms  of  social  institu- 
tion. 

Educating  the  whole  person 

Towards  2000 , following  in  the  tradition 
of  the  University  of  Guelph  Act,  placed  U 
of  G in  a special  position  among  Canadian 
universities  by  insisting  that  the  personal 
and  intellectual  development  of  the  student 
were  inseparable. 

Since  then,  a common  thread  through 
many  University  documents  has  stressed 
the  need  to  consider  education  as  an  enter- 
prise aimed  at  the  whole  person  — intellec- 
tual, physical,  moral  and  emotional  — and 


not  simply  at  the  development  of  discipline 
specialists. 

This  value  appears  in  the  survey  results 
among  those  of  moderate  importance  with 
moderate  disagreement.  The  item  “oppor- 
tunities for  the  development  of  personal 
goals  and  self-understanding”  shows  a 
large  movement  between  “is”  and  “should 
be,”  but  faculty  rate  this  value  lower  than 
do  other  constituencies. 

Undergraduate  education 

Three  characteristics  distinguish  Guelph 
from  any  other  Canadian  university  in 
terms  of  its  current  student  body  — it  is 
70-per-cent  female,  highly  residential  and 
very  young. 

The  size  of  our  residential  population  and 
the  particular  characteristics  of  the  student 
body  help  define  us.  University  documents 
argue  that  the  nature  of  our  educational 
enterprise  must  reflect  our  recognition  of 
our  uniqueness. 

Despite  the  temptation  to  place  our  efforts 
elsewhere,  we  must  offer  our  student  popu- 
lation a high-quality,  diverse,  inclusive  and 
rich  undergraduate  education  that  meets  a 
broad  range  of  educational  objectives  ap- 
propriate for  our  population. 

There  was  no  question  that  tried  to  sort  out 
the  relative  importance  of  undergraduate 
and  graduate  education,  and  it’s  a bit  puz- 
zling that  with  a relatively  young  popula- 
tion, respondents  attached  only  moderate 
importance  to  academic  programs  designed 
predominantly  for  students  directly  out  of 
secondary  school.  There  was  relatively 
good  agreement  among  the  groups. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  predominance  of 
learning  environment  and  leamer/person 
items  in  the  top  rankings  shows  that  ques- 
tions of  education  and,  by  extension,  under- 
graduate education  are  of  great  importance. 
Six  of  the  top  14  values  deal  with  the 
learner,  and  two  others  are  related  to  the 
learning  environment. 

All  these  items  show  high  movement  be- 
tween “is”  and  “should  be,”  indicating  that 
respondents  believe  the  University  must 
make  major  changes  in  this  area. 

Learning  objectives 

U of  G documents  urge  us  to  fulfil  a 
special  role  among  Canadian  universities 
by  understanding  the  goals  of  higher  edu- 
cation in  terms  of  both  the  development  of 
students’  generic  abilities,  and  the  achieve- 
ment of  excellence  in  disciplinary  content. 
The  move  towards  a curriculum  designed 
around  learning  objectives  is  consistent 
with  the  two  prime  values  described  above. 

The  marriage  of  these  learning  objectives 
with  the  expectations  that  business,  indus- 
try and  government  have  of  university 
graduates  creates  a powerful  driving  force 
for  the  shape  of  our  undergraduate  curricu- 
lum. 

In  the  survey,  some  learning  objectives 
fared  better  than  others,  and  at  least  two  that 
have  not  appeared  on  official  lists  were 
highly  rated. 

Six  of  the  top  14  values  are  related  to 
learning  objectives:  self-motivated  inde- 
pendent learning,  ability  to  think  inde- 
pendently and  critically,  lifelong  commit- 
ment to  learning,  computer-literacy  skills, 
effective  communication  skills  and  global 
understanding. 

Having  breadth  of  knowledge  in  many 
areas  was  highly  valued  and  in  the  top  23 
items,  whereas  depth  of  knowledge  in  one 
speciality  received  a moderate  rating  with 
a moderate  degree  of  disagreement,  faculty 
rating  it  higher  than  all  other  groups. 

Three  learning  objectives  received  a mod- 
erately high  rating:  numeracy  skills,  moral 
development  and  historical  understanding. 
Moral  development  is  reinforced  through 
the  learning  objective  of  attention  to  moral 
and  social  issues,  which  was  also  rated 
moderately  high.  Development  of  leader- 
ship qualities  received  a moderate  rating 
with  a moderate  degree  of  disagreement, 
faculty  rating  it  lower  than  all  other  con- 
stituencies. This  item  also  received  a large 
movement  from  “is”  to  “should  be.” 

Note  that  two  of  these  are  not  on  the 
University’s  list  of  learning  objectives  — 
computer  literacy  and  leadership. 

We  were  surprised  to  find  that  the  follow- 
ing learning  objectives  all  received  ratings 


of  low  importance  with  relatively  good 
agreement:  spiritual  development  (with 
moderate  negative  movement  from  “is”  to 
“should  be”),  second-language  training  for 
all  undergraduates,  physical  development 
and  esthetic  development. 

Graduate  education 

Although  graduate  education  is  certainly 
essential  to  the  definition  of  U of  G’s  role, 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  Towards  2000 
urged  some  caution  with  respect  to  the  ex- 
pansion of  graduate  education.  We  should 
judiciously  determine  where  to  expand  our 
graduate  education  opportunities  and  en- 
sure that  we  focus  on  our  areas  of  special 
responsibility  and  proven  strength. 

Graduate  education  is  highly  rated  by  re- 
spondents. Comprehensive  graduate  pro- 
grams and  preparation  for  advanced  study 
were  both  rated  high  in  importance,  but 
showed  little  or  no  movement  between  “is” 
and  “should  be,”  indicating  that  we  should 
continue  to  work  hard  to  maintain  excel- 
lence in  graduate  education. 

Research 

Research  is  clearly  one  of  the  ways  uni- 
versities differ  from  other  forms  of  postsec- 
ondary education,  and  basic  research  dis- 
tinguishes universities  from  commercial 
laboratories.  The  purpose  of  research,  as 
defined  in  Towards  2000,  is  to  be  in  support 
of  service  to  humankind.  Research  must 
also  serve  the  teaching  responsibilities  of 
the  University. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  notion  that 
research  should  be  for  the  betterment  of 
society  is  among  the  top  23  values.  Both 
excellence  in  research  and  infrastructure 
support  for  research  are  highly  rated,  but 
show  little  movement  between  “is”  and 
“should  be,”  indicating  that,  like  graduate 
education,  we  should  continue  to  place  em- 
phasis on  our  research  responsibilities. 

Student  awareness  of  disciplinary  re- 
search conducted  at  U of  G (again,  showing 
very  large  movement)  received  a moder- 
ately high  rating,  but  three  items  related  to 
research  appear  in  a lower  category  of  mod- 
erate importance  with  moderate  levels  of 
disagreement  — staff  contributions  to  re- 
search, collaborative  research  approaches 
and  contract  research  for  government,  busi- 
ness and  industry. 

Involvement  of  undergraduates  in  re- 
search activities,  although  showing  very 
large  movement  between  “is”  and  “should 
be,”  received  a rating  of  lower  importance 
with  considerable  disagreement. 

How  we  do  it 

A set  of  values  in  U of  G documents 
begins  to  distinguish  Guelph  from  other 
institutions  in  terms  of  how  we  wish  to  go 
about  the  list  of  tasks  above.  These  include: 

Integration  of  teaching, 
research  and  service 

A distinctive  feature  of  U of  G that 
emerges  from  our  documents  is  our  concern 
that  we  not  separate  out  research  from 
teaching  activities.  Institutional  models 
that  isolate  “research  institutes”  from  main- 
stream teaching  would  therefore  be  con- 
trary to  the  University’s  values.  Our  docu- 
ments seem  to  suggest  that  we  value  the 
integration  of  research  in  teaching  and  the 
involvement  of  students  in  creating  knowl- 
edge. 

As  already  noted,  the  value  that  research 
should  be  for  the  betterment  of  society  was 
rated  very  high  in  importance,  whereas  the 
involvement  of  undergraduates  in  research 
was  rated  of  lower  importance.  But  re- 
spondents indicated  by  the  gap  between 
“is”  and  “should  be”  that  significant  im- 
provement is  required. 

This  integration,  particularly  if  viewed  as 
a means  to  encourage  more  experiential 
learning,  would  be  highly  valued  by  re- 
spondents, who  were  particularly  keen  on 
insisting  that  the  University  move  towards 
experiential  and  problem-based  learning  as 
opposed  to  lecture  style  and  rote  learning. 

Problem-based  (as  opposed  to  content- 
based)  learning  was  ranked  very  high  in 
importance.  Experiential  and  applied  learn- 
ing, on  the  other  hand,  was  rated  only  of 
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moderate  importance,  with  faculty  rating  it 
lower  than  all  other  constituencies. 

Excellence 

Although  the  word  “excellence”  has  come 
to  be  trivialized  in  everyday  conversation, 
its  original  intent  throughout  Towards  2000 
implies  that  there  is  nothing  U of  G should 
engage  in  that  it  cannot  do  “excellently,” 
whether  it’s  maintaining  lawns,  providing 
food  in  the  cafeterias,  staffing  residences  or 
offering  lectures. 

The  focus  on  excellence  implies  a choice 
of  values  — either  we  do  a lot  and  do  it  as 
well  as  we  can  or  we  do  less  but  do  it 
excellently.  Towards  2000  chose  the  route 
of  excellence. 

Of  particular  interest  for  us  is  the  fact  that 
respondents  placed  in  the  highest  category 
of  value  the  notion  of  excellence  in  teach- 
ing, with  considerable  movement  from  “is” 
to  “should  be.”  Excellence  in  research  also 
ranked  in  the  top  23,  although  no  large 
movement  from  “is”  to  “should  be”  was 
noted.  Respondents  were  equally  clear  that 
excellence  is  related  to  job  performance. 
Ensuring  that  job  performance  is  the  pri- 
mary criterion  for  continued  employment 
also  ranked  among  the  top  23  values,  re- 
quiring considerable  institutional  improve- 
ment. 

Two  other  questions  seem  to  spell  out 
what  might  be  meant  by  excellence  in 
teaching.  Infrastructure  for  teaching  (such 
as  classrooms,  facilities  and  audio-visual 
equipment)  appears  in  the  “very  high”  cate- 
gory, with  a large  gap  between  “is”  and 
“should  be.”  Flexible/different  approaches 
to  teaching,  learning  and  measuring 
achievement,  on  the  other  hand,  was  rated 
moderately  important  with  a moderate  level 
of  disagreement,  faculty  rating  it  lower  than 
all  other  groups. 

Educational  program  balance 

Towards  2000  also  invites  us  to  avoid  the 
temptation  of  specialization  in  making 
choices  about  curricular  offerings.  Accord- 
ing to  our  aims,  U of  G is  to  ensure  that  it 
offers  a wide  range  of  undergraduate  pro- 
grams and  a judicious  selection  of  graduate 
programs,  so  that  we  graduate  people  who 
are  generally  “educated”  and  “mature,” 
prepared  for  both  the  world  of  work  and  the 
world  of  further  scholarship  and  research. 

We  have  already  noted  that  breadth  of 
knowledge  received  a higher  rating  than 
depth.  One  could  interpret  this  as  an  impli- 
cation that  program  balance  and  range  of 
disciplines  should  ensure  a broad  educa- 
tional base.  There  is  no  indication  from  the 
survey  data  that  U of  G should  narrow  its 
program  offerings  or  restrict  itself  to  certain 
disciplines. 

Interdisciplinary  approaches 

It  also  appears  that  Towards  2000  was 
urging  the  institution  to  move  away  from 
the  rigid  compartmentalization  of  a disci- 
pline-based departmental  structure  towards 
new  collaborations  and  combinations  that 
free  research  and  scholars  from  the  uncrea- 
tive  tensions  that  can  exist  between  com- 
petitive disciplines. 

The  survey  results  indicate  that  this  insti- 
tutional value  does  not  have  universal  sup- 
port. Respondents  ranked  interdisciplinary 
approaches  to  teaching  as  moderate  in  im- 
portance with  moderate  levels  of  disagree- 
ment, faculty  rating  it  lower  than  others. 
Large  movement  between  “is”  and  “should 
be”  would  indicate  the  need  for  consider- 
able institutional  action  in  this  domain. 

Special  climate:  equity,  diversity, 
inclusiveness,  safety  and  support 

Towards  2000  hinted  at  the  importance  of 
an  appropriate  climate  in  which  to  live, 
work,  learn  and  do  research.  Subsequent 
documents  have  examined  the  question  of 
gender  balance,  especially  in  light  of  the 
sex  mix  of  our  student  population.  With 
women  constituting  more  than  70  per  cent 
of  our  student  population,  it  is  imperative 
that  the  shape  of  our  institution  be  config- 
ured to  provide  the  best  form  of  education 
for  women. 

Research  has  shown  that  men  and  women 
experience  university  differently  and  have 
different  educational  needs.  Research  has 


also  shown  that  U of  G is  perceived  by 
women  as  providing  a warm  and  supportive 
learning  environment,  but  the  classroom 
tends  to  be  experienced  as  somewhat  hos- 
tile to  women’s  needs. 

Recent  institutional  documents  urge  us  to 
address  this  issue  in  terms  of  the  composi- 
tion of  our  teaching  force  and  in  the  range 
of  our  services  to  students.  They  also  re- 
mind us  that  no  member  of  the  University 
community  has  the  right  to  discriminate  or 
abuse  anyone  on  the  basis  of  sex. 

In  addition,  employment  equity  guide- 
lines note  that  individual  ability  and 
achievement  are  the  prime  criteria  for  re- 
cruitment and  treatment  of  employees,  and 
that  all  employees  should  be  allowed  to 
develop  their  abilities  and  aspirations  with- 
out being  subjected  to  any  form  of  discrimi- 
nation, including  systemic  ones. 

Legislation  has  also  been  enacted  that  re- 
quires universities  to  accommodate  stu- 
dents with  a wide  range  of  disabilities.  No 
future  university  can  shape  itself  without 
taking  these  expectations  into  account. 

We  are  slowly  coming  to  recognize  that 
we  have  traditionally  created  an  environ- 
ment where  assumptions  favor  white,  male 
and  middle-class  values.  We  are  also  com- 
ing to  accept  that  our  student,  faculty  and 
staff  population  should  reflect  the  diversity 
of  the  Canadian  population.  To  foster  the 
growth  and  learning  of  all  members  of  our 
community,  everyone  must  feel  “at  home” 
in  this  environment  — supported  and  nur- 
tured rather  than  alienated  and  uncomfort- 
able. 

The  survey  results  do  not  provide  very 
strong  support  with  regard  to  issues  of  eq- 
uity, and  some  results  are  surprising.  Al- 
though accommodating  the  needs  of  per- 
sons with  disabilities  and  including,  to  a 
significant  degree,  people  from  diverse 
backgrounds  and  cultures  were  rated  mod- 
erately high,  academic  diversity  and  facili- 
tating the  enrolment  of  international  stu- 
dents both  received  ratings  of  lower 
importance,  with  relatively  good  agree- 
ment among  groups. 

On  the  other  hand,  issues  of  “climate” 
figure  prominently  among  the  highest-val- 
ued items  in  the  survey.  The  following  all 
rated  in  the  top  23  values: 

■ open  and  candid  communication 
throughout  the  organizational  structure; 

■ a climate  of  trust  and  respect  among  stu- 
dents, staff  and  faculty;  and 

■ a campus  climate  where  differences  of 
opinion  can  be  aired  openly  and  amica- 
bly. 

Ethical  principles 

Creation  of  a climate  of  equity,  diversity, 
inclusiveness,  safety,  and  support  requires 
serious  consideration  of  the  ethical  princi- 
ples by  which  we  conduct  ourselves.  To- 
wards 2000  and  other  more  recent  Univer- 
sity documents  emphasize  fundamental 
values  such  as  respect  for  the  dignity  and 
worth  of  the  individual,  the  primacy  of  rea- 
soned debate  and  the  importance  of  human 
service  to  others.  It  seems  clear  that  U of  G 
insists  on  conducting  itself  in  an  ethical 
manner  in  all  its  business. 

Without  a doubt,  respondents  strongly  de- 
sire an  institution  that  conducts  itself  ethi- 
cally in  all  its  dealings.  Commitment  to 
high  ethical  standards  as  an  institution  is 
among  the  top  23  values  in  the  survey.  In 
addition,  moral  development  and  attention 
to  moral  and  social  issues  rated  moderately 
high. 

Internationalism 

An  essential  feature  of  U of  G has  tradi- 
tionally been  its  international  focus.  Part  of 
that  “internationalism”  has  occurred  in  an 
ad  hoc  fashion  over  the  years.  More  re- 
cently, however,  Guelph  has  generated  pol- 
icy statements  that  have  helped  define  this 
international  focus. 

Increased  internationalism  will  produce 
an  institution  with  special  characteristics — 
a diverse  international  student  and  faculty 
population,  academic  programs  that  make 
reference  to  global  issues  and  non-western 
research,  and  opportunities  for  students  to 
experience  global  challenges  first  hand. 

The  learning  objective  related  to  global 
understanding  stands  among  the  top  23  val- 


ues. Although  not  among  the  top  values, 
promoting  an  international  perspective 
among  faculty,  students  and  staff  is  ranked 
as  moderately  high  in  importance.  Off-site 
learning,  however,  was  ranked  lower  in 
importance,  as  was  facilitating  the  enrol- 
ment of  international  students. 

Academic  climate  of 
freedom  with  respect 

U of  G’s  position  on  academic  freedom  is 
subtle  and  complex.  On  one  hand,  it  has 
affirmed  the  basic  notion  of  academic  free- 
dom as  necessary  if  Guelph  is  to  be  a centre 
of  excellence.  On  the  other  hand.  Towards 
2000  reminded  the  community  that  such 
freedom  does  not  obviate  either  individual 
responsibility  and  respect  for  the  well-be- 
ing and  the  views  of  others,  nor  the  right  of 
the  institution  to  hold  and  maintain  a values 
position  of  its  own. 

Survey  results  support  the  University’s 
view  that  academic  freedom  involves  a bal- 
ance and  that  its  exercise  requires  consid- 
eration and  sensitivity.  Having  a climate  of 
trust  and  respect  among  students,  staff  and 
faculty,  and  having  a campus  climate  where 
differences  of  opinion  can  be  aired  openly 
and  amicably  stand  among  the  highest  val- 
ues with  a significant  gap  between  “is”  and 
“should  be,”  indicating  that  U of  G would 
have  to  make  a considerable  effort  to  im- 
plement these. 

Two  other  items  that  address  different 
facets  of  this  issue  are  found  grouped 
closely  together  in  the  results  among  the 
moderately  high  values  — allowing  indi- 
viduals to  investigate  and  present  ideas  that 
may  be  unpopular  or  controversial,  and 
showing  sensitivity  in  the  investigation  and 
presentation  of  unpopular  and  controver- 
sial issues.  The  second  tempers  the  freedom 
implied  in  the  first.  Both  show  high  move- 
ment between  “is”  and  “should  be.” 

Co-ordinated,  integrated  and 
intentional  institutional 
endeavors 

Although  more  caution  is  typically  ex- 
pressed in  institutional  documents  on  this 
issue,  it  seems  that  U of  G’s  decentralized 
decision-making  structure  — with  power 
and  autonomy  residing  virtually  exclu- 
sively at  the  level  of  academic  departments 
— has  some  serious  shortcomings. 

The  University’s  direction  is  not  ade- 
quately defined  as  the  sum  of  individual 
departmental  directions.  Development  of  a 
campus  dynamic  that  favors  co-ordination, 
integration,  collaboration  and,  above  all, 
institutional  intentional ity  is  desirable. 

There  were  no  questions  in  the  survey  to 
test  out  the  importance  of  this  institutional 
value.  One  can,  however,  infer  from  the 
values  that  received  high  importance  and  a 
large  gap  between  “is”  and  “should  be"  that 
respondents  expect  the  University  to  take 
decisive  intentional  — and  central  — steps 
toward  implementing  these. 

What  we  must 
bear  in  mind  as 
we  do  it 

Several  values  that  characterize  U of  G 
describe  what  else  we  have  to  pay  attention 
to  as  we  undertake  our  activities. 

Serving  student  needs 

This  value  is  a reminder  that  students  are 
our  prime  concern  and  that  we  must  pay 
attention  to  their  needs,  as  expressed  in 
their  own  voice.  Although  there  has  not 
been  a document  stating  this  value  directly, 
a number  have  alluded  to  it  in  making  more 
specific  points  about  the  needs  of  certain 
groups  of  students. 

In  fact,  the  very  existence  of  three  Senate 
policy  statements  on  the  learning  needs  of 
entering  students,  disabled  students  and  in- 
ternational students  points  to  a turning 
point  in  the  late  1980s,  when  Senate  began 
to  address  the  learning  needs  of  specific 
student  groups. 

It  seems  clear  from  the  direction  of  a 
number  of  documents  that  one  of  the  edu- 


cational missions  that  U of  G sees  for  itself 
is  that  of  fostering  self-learning,  self-re- 
sponsibility, self-determination  and  similar 
attitudes  and  skills  associated  with  personal 
maturity. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  six  of  the  14 
top  values  refer  to  values  related  to  learners 
and  their  needs.  In  particular,  these  include 
helping  students  to  become  self-motivated 
independent  learners,  to  think  critically  and 
independently,  to  develop  effective  com- 
munication skills,  to  become  computer  lit- 
erate, to  develop  a global  understanding 
and  to  learn  the  skills  required  for  lifelong 
learning. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  activities  typi- 
cally associated  with  student  needs  re- 
ceived moderate  to  low  ratings,  often  with 
relatively  low  faculty  ratings.  Opportuni- 
ties for  developing  personal  goals  and  self- 
understanding  received  a rating  of  moder- 
ately important,  but  showed  a large  gap 
between  “is”  and  “should  be.”  Extracur- 
ricular learning  activities  and  physical  de- 
velopment both  received  ratings  of  lower 
importance. 

Meeting  staff  and  faculty  needs 

U of  G is  also  an  employer,  and  staff  and 
faculty  have  expectations  of  the  institution 
to  provide  a safe  working  environment  and 
opportunities  for  personal  and  professional 
renewal  and  fulfilment. 

Towards  2000  noted  that  creation  of  an 
ethical  and  respectful  climate  and  the  need 
to  ensure  a safe  environment  free  from  vio- 
lence, harassment  and  racism  are  as  impor- 
tant to  the  creation  of  the  university  we 
wish  to  be  as  are  the  choice  of  programs 
offered  and  the  kinds  of  research  we  engage 
in. 

Many  important  values  emerge  under  this 
rubric.  We  have  already  mentioned  that  a 
climate  of  trust  and  respect  among  students, 
staff  and  faculty . and  open  and  candid  com- 
munication throughout  the  organizational 
structure  stand  among  the  highest  values, 
with  a large  gap  between  “is"  and  “should 
be.” 

Other  related  values  receive  a rating  of 
moderately  high  importance  — a campus 
community  that  encourages  its  members  to 
take  risks  and  is  tolerant  of  making  mis- 
takes, and  a forum  for  openly/safely  deal- 
ing with  controversial  issues. 

Having  a system  of  campus  governance 
that  is  responsive  to  the  concerns  of  all 
people  at  the  institution  received  an  overall 
rating  of  “moderate,"  with  faculty  valuing 
this  less  than  other  constituencies.  On  the 
other  hand,  institution-wide  equity  in  fac- 
ulty workloads  was  deemed  of  moderate 
importance,  as  was  job  security  for  staff. 
Maintaining  a system  of  tenure  for  faculty 
received  a rating  of  lower  importance,  with 
a strong  indication  that  the  value  should  be 
lower  than  it  is  at  present. 

Meeting  needs  of 
government/industry 

Although  making  a clear  distinction  be- 
tween training  and  education,  Towards 
2000  recognized  clearly  that  educational 
decisions  cannot  be  made  in  a vacuum 
based  solely  on  internal  considerations,  but 
must  take  into  account  the  needs  of  busi- 
ness. industry  and  government  for  skilled 
labor. 

This  value  did  not  receive  much  support 
in  any  quarter.  We  have  already  noted  that 
contract  research  received  only  a moder- 
ately important  rating  and  that  adjusting 
programs  and  enrolment  to  follow  employ- 
ment needs  in  both  the  public  and  private 
sectors  (wording  taken  directly  from  To- 
wards 2000),  received  a low  rating  with 
disagreement,  faculty  rating  this  lower  than 
other  constituents. 

In  addition,  respondents  gave  no  indica- 
tion that  the  University  should  focus  on 
training.  Preparation  for  specific  voca- 
tions/occupations/careers received  a lower 
rating,  with  faculty  again  being  lower  than 
others. 

Lifelong  learning 

University  documents  have  consistently 
valued  the  principles  of  education  for  vari- 
ous age  groups  and  professional  needs,  al- 
though our  systems  and  procedures  seem 
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oriented  to  our  traditional  student  body. 

The  survey  results  indicate  commitment 
to  lifelong  learning  opportunities.  Lifelong 
commitment  to  learning  appears  among  the 
top  23  values,  and  continuing  educa- 
tion/lifelong learning  is  among  the  moder- 
ately high  values,  with  moderately  high 
disagreement. 

Inter-institution  collaboration 

Wherever  possible,  U of  G should  engage 
in  collaboration  with  other  institutions  of  a 
similar  nature  in  this  region  and  with  other 
large  institutions  in  Canada.  This  was  cer- 
tainly the  thrust  of  the  University’s  com- 
mitment to  the  Futures  Symposium  held 
last  year  with  regional  institutions. 

This  institutional  value  found  consider- 
able support  among  respondents,  who  rated 
collaboration  with  neighboring  universities 
in  providing  learning,  research  and  service 
opportunities  as  being  of  very  high  impor- 
tance. 


Implications 

Four  major  themes  emerged  from  our 
investigation: 

■ learner  orientation; 

■ research/graduate  study; 

■ contribution  of  teaching  and  research  to 
the  betterment  of  society;  and 
■ a climate  of  trust  and  respect  with  open 
communication. 

These  themes,  in  addition  to  being  con- 
sistently rated  highly  by  survey  respon- 
dents, are  generally  echoed  in  the  institu- 
tional documents  we  reviewed.  The  first 
three  reflect  the  teaching,  research  and 
service  functions  of  all  universities,  but  in 
a way  that  is  unique  to  Guelph.  The  fourth 
sets  out  the  climate  in  which  we,  as  a com- 
munity, would  like  to  operate. 

Learner  orientation 

This  cluster  of  values  affirms  that  U of  G 
is  an  institution  focused  on  the  learner  and 
learning  outcomes.  Values  in  this  area  were 
consistently  rated  highly  on  the  survey  and 
showed  large  discrepancies  between  what 
we  do  now  and  what  people  think  we 
should  do. 

Values  such  as  the  ability  to  think  inde- 
pendently and  critically,  effective  commu- 
nication skills,  self-motivated  independent 
learning,  computer  literacy  skills,  lifelong 
learning  and  global  understanding  suggest 
a curriculum  focused  on  generic  skill  devel- 
opment. Problem-based  learning  and  infra- 
structure support  for  teaching  both  suggest 
a new  look  at  teaching  in  support  of  meet- 
ing learners’  needs. 

The  image  that  emerges  is  the  desire  for  a 
community  of  self-motivated  learners  (sup- 
ported by  quality  learning  resources)  work- 
ing in  an  open,  challenging  university  that 
rewards  independence  of  thought  and  self- 
dire  ;ted  learning.  It  might  be  best  captured 
in  the  phrase  “spirit  of  inquiry.” 

We  also  note  that  the  current  practice  of 
admitting  students  primarily  on  the  basis  of 
grades  is  considered  of  low  importance  and 
should  be  of  less  importance  than  it  cur- 
rently is  in  the  institution. 

We  suggest  that  this  represents  a different 
image  than  a teaching  orientation  based 
predominantly  on  a lecture  mode  of  instruc- 
tional delivery  within  a discipline-driven 


curriculum.  It  is  also  consistent  with  the 
view  of  a university  meeting  its  obligation 
to  society  to  produce  competent,  mature, 
educated  and  effective  members.  This 
learner-centred  view  is  consistent  with  the 
emphasis  in  the  institutional  documents  on 
the  integrated  development  of  the  whole 
person. 

The  Teaching  and  Learning  Forum  held  at 
the  Arboretum  in  February  1994  confirmed 
the  importance  of  a learning  orientation  for 
U of  G students,  including  values  such  as 
independent  thinking  and  educating  the 
whole  person. 

Research  and 
graduate  study 

A second  grouping  relates  to  areas  where 
the  University  is  perceived  as  already  doing 
weH  — research  and  graduate  work. 

Preparation  for  advanced  study,  compre- 
hensive graduate  programs,  infrastructure 
support  for  research  and  excellence  in  re- 
search are  rated  highly  and  show  a good 
correspondence  between  where  we  are  and 
where  we  should  be. 

We  suggest  that  both  institutional  docu- 
ments and  survey  results  indicate  that  we 
should  take  pride  in  what  we  are  currently 
doing  well  and  should  continue  the  current 
level  of  effort. 

Contribution  of 
teaching/research  to 
betterment  of 
society 

This  theme  is  consistent  with  the  service- 
to-society  focus  of  Towards  2000.  From  the 
survey,  we  see  that  excellence  in  teaching 
and  excellence  in  research  are  both  highly 
rated.  Contributing  to  the  betterment  of  so- 
ciety through  teaching  and  contributing 
through  research  are  also  among  the  top 
values. 

It  would  appear,  both  from  the  survey 
results  and  the  institution’s  own  docu- 
ments, that  whatever  we  do,  we  do  for  the 
betterment  of  the  society  that  supports  us. 
If  these  are  to  be  more  than  empty  words, 
institutional  decisions  about  curriculum 
and  research  must  address  the  betterment  of 
society  not  as  a peripheral  but  as  a central 
focus.  This  has  implications  for  what  we  do 
and  how  we  do  it. 

A climate  of  trust 
and  respect  with 
open  communication 

This  cluster  defines  not  what  we  do,  but 
how  we  go  about  doing  it.  Statements  on 
institutional  climate  in  University  docu- 
ments receive  considerable  support  in  such 
survey  items  as:  a climate  of  trust  and  re- 
spect among  students,  staff  and  faculty; 
open  and  candid  communication  through- 
out the  organizational  structure;  and  a cam- 
pus climate  in  which  differences  of  opinion 
can  be  aired  openly  and  amicably. 

Two  highly  rated  items  from  the  section 
on  external  relationships  with  the  world 
reinforce  the  openness  suggested  in  this 
area:  “providing  evidence  that  the  institu- 
tion is  actually  achieving  its  stated  goals” 


and  “a  commitment  to  high  ethical  stand- 
ards as  an  institution.” 

What  appears  to  be  described  here  is  a 
plea  for  problem-solving  and  conflict-reso- 
lution procedures  to  be  open  and  truly  col- 
legial, as  well  as  respectful,  sensitive  and 
empathic.  This  seems  to  be  at  odds  with  the 
perception  of  the  current  culture  of  mis- 
trust, disrespect  and  intolerance. 

To  give  day-to-day  significance  to  these 
values  will  be  a challenge  as  considerable 
as  redesigning  the  undergraduate  learning 
experience  around  a focus  on  the  learner. 

Also  part  of  the  climate  are  three  comple- 
mentary values  related  to  performance  and 
job  security:  ensuring  that  job  performance 
is  the  primary  criteria  for  continued  em- 
ployment, job  security  for  staff  and  main- 
taining a system  of  tenure  for  faculty. 

This  delicate  complex  of  issues  balances 
the  right  of  the  institution  to  expect  and 
reward  excellence  in  performance  with  the 
need  of  staff  and  faculty  to  have  security  of 
employment.  It  would  appear  that  survey 
respondents  are  clear  — what  is  most  im- 
portant beyond  security  is  that  the  Univer- 
sity be  able  to  expect  and  elicit  competent 
performance  from  everyone. 

U of  G must  grapple  with  the  issue  of 
faculty  tenure.  Overall,  respondents  said 
that  maintaining  a system  of  tenure  for  fac- 
ulty should  be  less  important  than  it  is  now. 
There  is  considerable  diversity  on  this  is- 
sue, with  a larger  proportion  of  faculty  rat- 
ing it  higher  than  the  other  groups. 


Challenges 

Three  important  general  observations 
can  be  made: 

■ There  are  two  issues  related  to  core  val- 
ues — what  those  values  are  and  how  the 
institution  goes  about  incorporating 
them  into  its  day-to-day  life.  In  many 
respects,  there  is  nothing  radically  new 
or  astounding  about  the  values  that  rise 
to  the  top  of  the  survey  listing.  What’s 
important  to  note,  however,  is  that  re- 
spondents point  to  large  gaps  between 
who  we  want  to  be  and  what  we  currently 
do.  Much  work  will  be  required  to  recon- 
figure the  University  to  tmly  reflect  what 
we  believe. 

■ Some  value  areas  show  a sizeable  dis- 
crepancy among  affiliations,  especially 
between  faculty  and  all  other  groups.  In 
many  cases,  these  relate  to  issues  that  can 
generally  be  referred  to  as  quality  of  the 
undergraduate  educational  experience.  It 
would  appear  from  the  data  that  students, 
staff  and  others  are  keen  on  educational 
innovations,  whereas  faculty  as  a group 
are  more  cautious  in  their  support. 

■ Some  value  areas  show  a sizeable  dis- 
crepancy between  the  survey  results  and 
published  University  documents.  This  is 
especially  true  in  the  area  of  diversity. 
Two  values  clusters  emerge  as  showing 
signs  of  considerable  disagreement 
within  the  University  community.  In  the 
first  instance,  the  difference  is  between 
faculty  and  the  other  affiliations.  In  the 
second,  it  is  between  respondents  in  gen- 
eral and  institutional  documents. 

Curricular  change 

Although  almost  80  per  cent  of  faculty 
respondents  generally  rated  the  items  re- 


lated to  curricular  change  as  being  of  high 
importance,  this  remains  lower  than  for  the 
other  survey  constituencies.  Issues  such  as 
experiential  and  applied  learning,  flexible 
approaches  to  teaching,  learning  and  meas- 
uring achievement,  interdisciplinary  ap- 
proaches to  learning,  opportunities  for  the 
development  of  personal  goals  and  self-un- 
derstanding, collaborative  learning,  off-site 
learning,  extracurricular  learning  and 
preparation  for  specific  vocations/occupa- 
tions/careers are  all  current  themes  in 
higher-education  literature. 

If  we  believe  these  new  approaches  to 
teaching  in  support  of  learning  are  appro- 
priate for  the  university  of  the  next  century, 
we  will  need  to  engage  iri  considerable 
discussion. 

Diversity 

A second  area  of  institutional  challenge 
refers  to  the  need  to  create  a climate  of 
diversity.  Although  institutional  docu- 
ments are  increasingly  sensitive  to  issues  of 
culture,  gender  and  differing  ability,  survey 
respondents  generally  showed  less  support 
for  these  issues.  The  low  rating  given  to 
facilitating  the  enrolment  of  international 
students  is  therefore  in  contrast  to  U of  G’s 
stated  desire  to  attract  more  international 
students  from  countries  most  in  need. 

In  addition,  academic  diversity  such  as 
non-Eurocentric,  feminist  perspectives  is 
rated  among  the  lowest  values  at  a time 
when  institutions  are  recognizing  that  we 
should  attend  to  perspectives  other  than  the 
traditional  western  and  male.  And  accom- 
modating the  needs  of  persons  with  dis- 
abilities earns  only  a moderate  rating  at  a 
time  when  legislation  is  exerting  consider- 
able pressure  on  universities  to  recognize 
the  legitimacy  of  the  learning  needs  of  stu- 
dents who  require  alternatives  to  traditional 
teaching  approaches. 

The  challenge  for  Guelph,  as  it  takes  into 
account  the  external  opportunities  and  chal- 
lenges and  emphasizes  its  strengths,  is  to 
design  itself  to  reflect  the  values  that  define 
it  as  a unique  institution  and  to  embark  on 
campus-wide  consultations  in  those  areas 
where  gaps  exist  between  what  the  institu- 
tion wishes  to  value  and  what  individuals 
or  constituencies  actually  believe. 

Taking  values  seriously  in  the  definition 
of  structures  and  processes  is,  we  believe, 
very  important.  Our  own  documents  and 
survey  respondents  give  us  a clear  indica- 
tion about  what  our  values  are  and  should 
be. 
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Botswanian 
women  face 
new  levels 
of  insecurity 


by  Desmond  Hutton 

Office  of  Research 

Deterioration  of  rural  women’s  se- 
curity is  at  a crisis  level  in  Bot- 
swana and  requires  immediate 
intervention,  say  U of  G re- 
searchers. 

Prof.  Harry  Cummings  and 
graduate  student  Nigel  Motts, 
University  School  of  Rural  Plan- 
ning and  Development,  say  the 
insecurity  stems  from  Botswana’s 
drive  towards  rapid  industrializa- 
tion and  the  failure  of  property 
ownership  customs  and  govern- 
ment programs  to  keep  pace. 

Because  of  industrialization, 
permanent  jobs  — and  their  lucra- 
tive wages  — are  springing  up  in 
cities,  drawing  men  from  the  sur- 
rounding countryside.  This  mi- 
gration is  leaving  women  particu- 
larly vulnerable  because  in 
Botswana,  men  are  the  primary 
recipients  of  family  inheritances 
such  as  land  and  cattle.  Without 
such  resources,  women  have 
problems  accumulating  wealth 
and  supporting  themselves  or 
their  families. 

Promote  equity 

The  government  hadn’t  envi- 
sioned jobs  creating  these  kinds  of 
problems.  In  fact,  it  believed  that 
economic  growth  would  promote 
equity  across  social  groups,  par- 
ticularly genders.  The  govern- 
ment declared  equal-access  poli- 
cies for  jobs  and  business 
subsidies.  At  the  same  time,  it  also 
introduced  welfare  programs  such 
as  free  lunches  for  schoolchildren 
and  free  health  care. 

Motts  applauds  these  initiatives, 
but  says  they  don’t  go  to  the  root 
of  the  problem.  They  encourage 
women  to  continue  living  at  sub- 
sistence levels  and  offer  nothing 
to  help  them  enter  the  emerging 
economy. 

He  says  the  government  must 


Biological  sciences 
consortium  gets 
provincial  backing 


Graduate  student  Nigel  Motts  says  the  Botswanian  government  must 
target  programs  to  help  the  country's  women  improve  their  financial 
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realize  that  modernization  is  leav- 
ing women  on  their  own  and  that 
the  old  ways  of  male  support  don’t 
work  any  more. 

“The  government  needs  to  rec- 
ognize that  there  are  different  sub- 
groups of  poor  in  society,”  he 
says.  “Policies  should  be  targeted 
accordingly.” 

An  example  of  the  targeting  that 
Motts  views  as  critical  are  pro- 
grams that  help  street- vending  en- 
terprises. Because  women  have 
difficulty  securing  land  and  other 
property,  they  resort  to  informal 
activities  such  as  buying  and  sell- 
ing clothes  and  peddling.  But  be- 
cause they  must  compete  with  es- 
tabiished  retail  stores,  their 
profitability  is  low. 


Women  also  have  problems  get- 
ting credit  to  support  their  com- 
mercial affairs  and  are  affected  by 
delinquent  accounts  much  more 
than  mainstream  businesses  are. 
Motts  says  the  courts  should  guar- 
antee these  women  a speedy  re- 
view of  legal  cases  and  an  effec- 
tive enforcement  of  judgments. 

He  also  wants  the  government  to 
recognize  cohabitation  as  a le- 
gally binding  entity.  The  practice 
has  grown  more  common  as  a 
substitute  for  marriage,  but  Bot- 
swanian women  can  make  no 
claim  for  compensation  or  sup- 
port when  the  relationship  ends. 

This  research  was  sponsored  by 
the  Canadian  International  Devel- 
opment Agency.  □ 


by  Margaret  Boyd 
University  Communications 

U of  G has  received  $85,000  from 
the  Ministry  of  Education  and 
Training  (MET)  to  launch  a prov- 
ince-wide computer  consortium  in 
biological  sciences. 

Called  BIOEDNET,  the  consor- 
tium will  provide  a database  for 
biological  science  departments  at 
all  universities  in  Ontario.  It  will 
be  based  at  Guelph  and  will  oper- 
ate as  a non-profit  venture  to  avoid 
copyright  expenses. 

“The  real  value  of  BIOEDNET 
will  be  getting  people  across  the 
province  to  work  together,  share 
resources  and  take  advantage  of 
broader  expertise  that  exists,” 
says  CBS  Dean  Bruce  Sells,  chair 
of  the  consortium. 

The  primary  goal  of  the  consor- 
tium is  to  develop  a database  of 
images  and  photographs  as  well  as 
sound  bites  and  visual  clips.  Im- 
ages will  be  made  available  in 
CD-ROM  or  electronic  network- 
accessible  formats  and  transmit- 
ted through  Internet  to  all  univer- 
sities. The  materials  developed 
will  also  be  made  available  to 
other  publicly  funded  institutions 
in  Ontario  at  cost. 

BIOEDNET  has  hired  two  part- 
time  graphic  illustrators  to  pro- 


Conference to  draw  400  African 
students  from  across  North  America 


by  Margaret  Boyd 
University  Communications 

More  than  400  African  students  from  across  the 
United  States  and  Canada  will  attend  the  seventh 
annual  All- African  Student  Conference  at  U of  G 
May  27  to  29.  This  year’s  theme  is  “Pan- African- 
ism: Agenda  for  Unity.” 

The  conference  is  an  annual  gathering  of  African 
students  who  are  studying  in  North  America  and 
is  open  to  anyone  interested  in  international  devel- 
opment. It  is  the  most  representative  gathering  of 
African  students  in  the  world,  drawing  students 
from  more  than  40  countries.  This  is  the  first  time 
the  conference  has  been  held  in  Canada. 

Guest  speakers  are  Malawi  activist  Vera  Chirwa 
Trust  and  Patricia  Rodney,  an  Africanist  and  re- 
search analyst  of  women’s  issues.  Trust  and  her 
husband,  Orton,  spent  11  years  in  prison  as  pun- 
ishment for  their  struggle  for  democracy  in 
Malawi.  Trust  was  released  in  1993,  just  three 
months  after  the  sudden  death  of  her  husband. 

Rodney  was  bom  in  Guyana  and  is  now  a re- 
search analyst  with  the  Canadian  Advisory  Coun- 
cil on  the  Status  of  Women  in  Ottawa. 

Trust  will  speak  May  27  at  8 p.m.  in  Peter  Clark 
Hall.  Rodney  will  speak  May  28  at  8:30  a.m.  in  the 


same  location. 

The  goals  of  the  conference  are  to  exchange  ideas 
on  promoting  African  unity,  to  identify  common 
problems  faced  by  African  people  and  to  explore 
solutions . Among  the  topics  to  be  discussed  are  the 
role  of  international  financial  institutions  and  non- 
governmental organizations,  women’s  issues, 
strategies  for  unity  and  media  coverage. 

“The  conference  will  mostly  be  students  speak- 
ing for  themselves,”  says  David  Chikoye,  local 
co-ordinator  for  the  conference.  “We  encourage 
them  to  develop  various  roles  in  the  future." 

The  conference  began  in  Iowa  in  1988  as  a forum 
for  African  students  to  discuss  critical  issues  fac- 
ing Africa  and  to  suggest  possible  solutions.  It 
began  with  180  students  and  now  boasts  a mem- 
bership of  more  than  400. 

The  conference  is  sponsored  by  Partnership  Af- 
rica Canada,  U of  G,  the  Ontario  Africa  Working 
Group,  the  Graduate  Students’  Association,  the 
Centre  for  International  Programs,  the  Gordon 
Nixon  Leadership  Award  and  the  City  of  Guelph. 

For  more  information  or  to  register,  call  David 
Chikoye  at  Ext.  8997  or  3476  or  the  office  of  the 
international  student  adviser  at  Ext.  6290.13 


vide  the  consortium  with  figures 
and  drawn  animation.  Project 
funding  will  also  be  used  for  hard- 
ware, scanning  images  for  the  da- 
tabase and  travel. 

The  concept  of  a consortium  was 
initiated  at  a November  1993  U of 
G workshop,  attended  by  repre- 
sentatives from  14  Ontario  uni- 
versities and  two  from  MET.  A 
steering  committee  with  univer- 
sity representatives  from  Guelph, 
Toronto.  Queen’s.  Ottawa,  West- 
ern and  McMaster  was  estab- 
lished in  late  1993.  A proposal  for 
provincial  funding  was  submitted 
in  February. 

The  new  consortium  is  one  ot 
several  projects  related  to  the 
province’s  plan  to  establish  an 
open  learning  system  for  Ontario. 
The  consortium  is  required  to  sub- 
mit reports  to  the  province  on: 

■ the  steps  that  should  be  taken 
by  others  wishing  to  establish  a 
similar  electronic  resource  in 
other  disciplines;  and 

■ recommendations  on  how  the 
findings  of  the  project  might 
relate  to  the  broader  goal  of  im- 
plementing an  open  learning 
system  in  Ontario,  with  respect 
to  computer-aided  instruction 
and  sharing  resources  through 
inter-institutional  co-opera- 
hon.  □ 


SECURITY  IN  YOUR  RETIREMENT 
REQUIRES  PROFESSIONAL  ADVICE 


BRIGHTSIDE  FINANCIAL 

SERVICES  INC. 

Specializing  in: 
Retirement  Planning 
Estate  Planning 
RRSPs 
RRIFs 

Mutual  Funds 


Robert  Denis 

Chartered  Financial  Planner 
At  your  service 


790  Scottsdale  Drive 
Guelph,  Ont.  NIG  3L8 
Telephone:  (519)  821-8246 
Fax  (519)  836-8807 


BLUE  CHIP  ADVICE 


Professional  Advice 

• RRSPs  & RRIFs  • Mutual  Funds 
. Limited  Partnerships  (Tax  Shelter) 
• Government  Bonds 


Clara  M.  Marett  is  a member 
of  Midland  Walwyn’s 
prestigious  President's  Club 
(1991,  1992  and  1993). 


Clara  M.  Marett.  b.a,  ma 
Vice  President  Financial  Advisor 


Call  (519)  822-8830 
or  1 800  265-4954 

MIDLAND 

WALWYN 


m blue  CHIP  THINKING  is  a trademark  of  Midland  Walwyn  Capital  Inc. 
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OUR  COMMUNITY 

NOTICES 


TERM  DEPOSITS 

from 

YOUR  COMMUNITY  CREDIT  UNION 
•FIXED  RATES* 


on  Short  and  Long  Term  (79  days  5%) 


Guelph  & Wellington 
Credit^  Union 


Call  822-1072  for  details 


Housing  info 

The  Off-Campus  Housing  Office 
is  not  just  for  students.  The  office 
also  has  a listing  of  accommoda- 
tion suitable  for  faculty  and  staff. 
Short-  and  long-term,  furnished 
and  unfurnished  accommodations 
are  available.  The  office  also  over- 
sees the  rental  of  rooms  at  Guelph 
London  House  in  England.  Call 
Ext.  3357  for  more  information. 

Bonsai  show 

The  Guelph  Bonsai  Club  presents 
its  first  formal  spring  show  May  1 4 
from  noon  to  5 p.m.  in  the  gallery 
of  Traditions  of  Japan  in  down- 
town Guelph.  The  show  will  fea- 
ture bonsai  trees  from  the 
collections  of  club  members. 

Tennis,  anyone? 

The  U of  G Tennis  Club  will  have 
a registration/information  booth  in 
the  University  Centre  courtyard 
May  1 2 and  1 3 over  the  noon  hour. 


The  club’s  general  meeting  is  May 
1 6 at  6:30  p.m.  in  Room  202  of  the 
Athletics  Centre.  Call  Carl  Fisher 
at  Ext.  2503  or  Prof.  Reggie  Lo  at 
Ext  3363  for  information. 

Emagine  this! 

Registrations  are  now  being  ac- 
cepted for  Emagineering  ’95,  the 
School  of  Engineering’s  science 
camp  for  children  in  Grades  5 to  8. 
The  week-long  sessions  run  from 
July  4 to  Aug.  1 9.  Hours  are  9 a.m. 
to  4 p.m.  Cost  is  $1 25  per  session. 
Register  at  Ext.  3045. 

Greening  up 

A public  meeting  to  discuss  the 
city  of  Guelph’s  green  plan  is 
scheduled  for  May  19  at  7 p.m.  at 
the  Evergreen  Centre,  683  Wool- 
wich St.  Discussion  will  focus  on 
the  draft  plan  and  implementation 
of  the  recommendations.  Copies 
are  available  for  review  at  the  pub- 
lic library.  Everyone  is  welcome. 


JOBS 


As  of  May  6,  the  following  oppor- 
tunities were  available: 
Professional  Assistant,  Large 
Animat  Surgery,  Clinical  Stud- 
ies/Veterinary Teaching  Hospital, 
contractually  limited  for  nine 
months.  Normal  hiring  range: 
$36,418  to  $42,792  a year. 

The  following  positions  were 
a\'ailable  to  on-campus  employ- 
ees only: 

Assistant  Manager,  Brass  Taps, 
University  Centre  Administration, 
temporary  full  time  from  May 
1994  to  June  1995.  Normal  hiring 
range:  $24,854  to  $29,203. 

Mail  Room  Supervisor,  Finan- 
cial and  Administrative  Services. 
Salary  range:  $29,1 14  minimum, 
$34,208  normal  hiring  limit, 
$36,392  midpoint. 


Counter  Clerk,  Records  Section, 
Office  of  the  Registrar,  temporary 
leave  from  July  1 1 to  Jan.  20/95. 
Normal  hiring  range:  $13.17  to 
$14.71  per  hour. 

Research  Technician,  Environ- 
mental Biology,  temporary  full 
time  for  about  one  year.  Normal 
hiring  range:  $16.97  to  $18.95  an 
hour. 

Nuclear  Magnetic  Resonance 
Co-ordinator,  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry.  Salary  range: 
$18.23  minimum,  $22.79  job  rate, 
$27.35  maximum. 

It  Is  the  University’s  policy  to  give 
prior  consideration  to  on-campus 
applicants.  To  determine  the  avail- 
ability of  employment  opportuni- 
ties, visit  Human  Resources  Client 
Services  on  Level  5 of  the  Univer- 
sity Centre  or  call  836-4900.  □ 


Kioniion  House 


London,  England 

Convenient  spring  & summer 
accommodation  in  University  of 
Guelph's  LONDON  HOUSE 

- Apartments  or  Rooms  - Minimum  4 nights 

- Monthly  rates  available  - S45.x/person/night 

- Newly  renovated  - Smoke-free  environment 

- Ideal  for  business/tourist  travellers. 

Inquiries:  Box  4152  Univ.of  Guelph,  Guelph,  Ont. 
N1G2W1  519-856-4412  or  Fax  519-856-4087 


846-0331 


FOLKSONGS 
AND  SPIRITUALS 

The  Elora  Festival  Singers  will  present  a 
potpourri  ol  English,  American  and 
Canadian  songs 

Saturday  May  14  ♦ 4:00  p.m. 

St.  John's  Church,  Elora 
Admission  is  ( 12.00. 

For  further  Information  and  tickets  please  call 
The  Elora  Festival  Ottice  at  (519)  846-0331. 


Plant  auction 

The  Arboretum  will  hold  its  an- 
nual plant  auction  and  sale  for 
friends  and  volunteers  May  28 
from  1 to  4 p.m.  in  the  R J.  Hilton 
Centre.  The  event  features  native, 
rare  and  unusual  species.  To  find 
out  about  becoming  a friend  of  the 
Arboretum,  call  Ext.  21 13  or  visit 
the  information  kiosk  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  Arboretum. 

Address  your  stress 

The  Stress  Management  and  High 
Performance  Clinic  is  offering  an 
evening  class  in  relaxation  tech- 
niques beginning  May  19.  It  runs 
for  12  sessions  Mondays  and 
Thursdays  from  8 to  9 p.m.  Cost  is 
$120  general,  $40  for  students. 
The  clinic  also  offers  private  re- 
laxation sessions  and  biofeedback 
training.  To  register  or  arrange  an 
appointment,  call  Ext.  2662. 

Batter  up! 

A slo-pitch  tournament  will  run 
June  18  during  Alumni  Weekend. 
To  register  a team,  call  Sue 
Lawrensen  at  Alumni  House,  Ext. 
6963. 

Camping  it  up 

The  Department  of  Athletics  will 
again  offer  the  Gryphon  Activity 
Camp  this  summer  for  children 
aged  6 to  14.  Week-long  sessions 


run  from  July  4 to  Aug.  12.  Each 
day  runs  from  9 a.m.  to  4:30  p.m. 
Cost  for  each  session  is  $1 15  per 
child.  Register  by  June  1 at  Ext. 
6131. 

AIDS  committee  meets 

Dr.  Jay  Browne,  AIDS  co-ordina- 
tor for  the  AIDS  Bureau  of  the 
Ontario  Ministry  of  Health,  will 
speak  at  the  annual  general  meet- 
ing of  the  AIDS  Committee  of 
Guelph  and  Wellington  County 
May  26.  The  meeting  begins  at  7 


The  final  oral  exam  of  Yinqing 
Gu,  an  MLA  candidate  in  the 
School  of  Landscape  Architecture, 
is  May  19  at  2 p.m.  in  Room  203 
of  the  Landscape  Architecture 
Building.  The  thesis  is  “A  Cross- 
Cultural  Study  of  Chinese  and 
Western  Landscape  Design  Prin- 
ciples.” The  adviser  is  Prof. 
Cecelia  Paine. 

The  final  PhD  exam  of  Duska 
Stojsin,  Department  of  Crop  Sci- 
ence, is  May  18  at  1:10  p.m.  in 
Room  307  of  the  Crop  Science 
Building.  The  thesis  is  “Genetic 
Changes  Associated  with  Differ- 
ent Methods  of  Recurrent  Selec- 


p.m.  in  the  lecture  theatre  in  the 
MacKinnon  basement  of  the 
Homewood  Health  Centre. 

Bereavement  group 

A bereavement  support  group  will 
meet  throughout  the  summer  to 
provide  information  about  the 
grieving  process  and  to  offer  a safe 
environment  in  which  to  share 
emotions.  For  more  information  or 
to  register,  call  Rev.  Lucy  Reid  at 
Ext.  2390. 


tion  in  Five  Maize  Populations.” 
Stojsin’s  adviser  is  Prof.  Lyn 
Kannenberg. 

The  final  examination  of  PhD 
candidate  Margaret  Jean 
Stalker,  Department  of  Pathol- 
ogy, is  May  20.  The  seminar  be- 
gins at  10  a.m.  in  OVC  Learning 
Centre  1715,  followed  by  the  de- 
fence in  Room  1708.  The  thesis  is 
“Alternations  in  Cytoprotective 
Enzymes  During  Progression  of 
Hepatic  Neoplasia.”  Her  adviser 
is  Prof.  Tony  Hayes. 

Interested  members  of  the  Uni- 
versity community  are  invited  to 
attend.  □ 


GRAD  NEWS 


CLASSIFIEDS 


FOR  SALE  FOR  SALE  FOR  RENT 


Grand  piano,  black  1976  Kawal  KG2C, 
5'1 1”,  recently  tuned,  very  good  condi- 
tion, one  owner,  local  delivery  avail- 
able, complementary  tuning  on 
delivery,  824-4747,  Ext.  3710,  or  824- 
9535  after  6 p.m. 

Three-  or  four-bedroom  1912  reno- 
vated brick  schoolhouse,  three  baths, 
large  living  room,  insulated  hobby 
bam/studio,  attached  double  garage, 
near  Blyth,  one  hour  west  of  Waterloo, 
1-657-7092  or  1-523-4544. 


Yard  sale,  May  14, 9 a.m.  to  noon,  16 
Powell  St.  E.,  toys,  clothes,  furniture, 
shelves,  books,  etc. 

Dog  crate,  21  inches  across,  29  inches 
high,  36  inches  long,  Michael,  Ext. 
3913. 

Large  trunks,  821-8773. 

Mid-size  freezer  (or  will  trade  for  small 
freezer),  856-4344  after  6 p.m. 


Home  in  adult  section  of  year-round 
recreational  park,  large  treed  lot  with 
trailer,  add-a-room  and  storage  shed, 
20  minutes  from  Guelph,  856-2167. 

1991  Acura  Integra;  1985  Mazda 
626XL;  dining  room  table  with  four 
chairs,  Scandinavian-style,  light  wood, 
822-0764. 


WHY  LIVE  WITH  PAIN? 


Refer  to  your  U of  G Benefits  for  coverage. 

HA1LAN  SUN 

M.D.(China)  Dr.  Ac. 

Docior  ol 
Chinese  Medicine 

& 

Acupunciure 
Specialist 
12  years 
experience 

RELIEVE: 

♦ Neck.  Shoulder  & Back  Pain 

♦ Arthritis  ♦ Headaches  ♦ Insomnia 

♦ Stress  & Tension  ♦ Allergies  ♦ Smoking 

♦ Bronchitis  ♦ Asthma 

♦ Digestive  & Unnary  Disorders 

♦ Menstrual  Problems  & much  more  with 


ACUPUNCTURE,  HERBAL 
MEDICINE  & SHIATSU 


NEW  WEIGHT  LOSS  PROGRAM 


FOR  RENT 


Three-bedroom  furnished  home,  non- 
smokers,  no  pets,  available  July  15  to 
Aug.  15, 1995,  824-6664  evenings. 

Luxury  two-bedroom  ground-floor 
apartment,  laundry,  parking,  on  bus 
route,  1 0-mlnute  walk  to  the  University, 
non-smokers,  available  mid-May, 
$800  a month  inclusive,  767-2633. 


Advertise  With  Us! 


If  you  or  your  deparlment/unlt 
would  like  to  advertise  In  the  4 
following  publications,  contact:  4 

Vicki  Gojanovich 
Advertising  Co-ordinator 
University  Communications 
824-4120,  ExL  6690  / Fax  824-7962 
Monday-Thursday 
8:30  a.m.  - 4:30  p.m. 

•>  At  Guelph  ❖ Alumnus 

❖ Convocation  Special  Edition 
<•  Ftesearch  Magazine 

❖ U ot  G Telephone  Directory  J 

❖ O.V.C.  Crest  \ 
HnsertServ^ 


Cottage  at  Southampton,  sleeps  10. 
dose  to  tennis  courts  and  beach,  avail- 
able Aug.  1 3 to  27,  $800  fortwo  weeks, 
$450  for  one  week,  Pat,  Ext.  3487  or 
821-3722. 

Three-bedroom  Island  cottage,  New- 
boro  Lake,  60  km  from  Kingston, 
screened  porch,  running  water,  elec- 
tricity, good  swimming  and  fishing, 
$275  a week,  1-613-233-7791  days, 
733-6152  evenings,  272-2242  week- 
ends. 


AVAILABLE 


Furnished  three-bedroom  house  for 
1994/95  academic  year,  2,500  square 
feet,  fenced  yard,  12-minute  walk  to 
campus,  non-smokers,  $1,200  a 
month  plus  utilities,  or  exchange  of  ac- 
commodations In  Ottawa,  821-5226 
evenings. 

Early  childhood  education  teacher  will 
provide  day  care  for  children  of  all 
ages,  flexible  hours,  Waverly  Drive 
area,  Christine,  823-0720  after  7 p.m. 

Horticulture  student  to  prune  trees, 
shrubs,  rake  lawns,  cultivate  gardens, 
planting,  interlocking,  interior  and  exte- 
rior painting,  cleaning  windows, 
Nancy,  824-3638. 


WANTED 


Baby’s  high  chair  in  good  condition, 
Joan,  Ext.  3301. 

Two-bedroom  apartment  for  July  1 for 
mother,  daughter  and  small  dog, 
Janice.  Ext.  6158. 

Faculty  member  needs  accommoda- 
tion from  June  15  to  July  15, 822-0764. 
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CALENDAR 


WEDNESDAY,  MAY  11 

Cycling  Club  - A 40-kilometre 
novice  ride  to  Puslinch  Lake 
leaves  from  the  UC  south  doors  at 
5 p.m. 

THURSDAY,  MAY  12 

Open  House  - Animal-Care  Serv- 
ices will  hold  an  open  house  at  the 
Central  Animal  Facility  from 
noon  to  3:10  p.m.  to  explain  their 
services  to  members  of  the  Uni- 
versity community.  Draws  will  be 
held  for  door  prizes.  A hot  dog 
barbecue  will  be  held  in  the  stor- 
age shed  behind  the  facility;  cost 
is  a donation  to  the  United  Way. 

Concert  - Cellist  Ric  Pettit  and 
pianist  Sylvia  Hunter  perform  at 
12:10  p.m.  in  MacKinnon  107  as 
part  of  the  Guelph  Spring  Festi- 
val’s Co-operators  community 
concert  series.  Admission  is  free. 

Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre 

- Globe  and  Mail  design  critic 
Adele  Freedman  discusses  “The 
Urban  Identity:  What  Works  and 
Where”  at  7 p.m.  Cost  is  $6. 

FRIDAY,  MAY  13 

Biomedical  Sciences  Seminar  - 
PhD  student  Josee  Guimond  dis- 
cusses the  “Effects  of  LGL-1+ 
Cell  Depletion  on  Murine  Preg- 
nancy Outcome”  at  12:10  p.m.  in 
OVC  1642. 

Cycling  Club  - A 25-  to  35-km 
off-road  ride  leaves  from  the  UC 
south  doors  at  5 p.m. 

Barbecue  - Guelph  Chinese 
Christian  Fellowship  is  holding  an 
orientation  barbecue.  Meet  at  the 
UC  information  desk  at  5 p.m. 
Everyone  is  welcome. 

SUNDAY,  MAY  15 

Cycling  Club  - A 39-km  ride  to 
Eden  Mills/Brucedale  and  a 35-  to 
55-km  off-road  trip  leave  from  the 
UC  south  doors  at  1 0 a.m. 

Arboretum  - Learn  about  the 
natural  history  and  folklore  of 


Cellist  Ric  Pettit  performs  May  12 
as  part  of  the  Guelph  Spring  Fes- 
tival. 

spring  wildflowers  on  a walk  that 
leaves  at  2 p.m.  from  the  nature 
centre. 

MONDAY,  MAY  16 

Gerontology  Seminar  - Peter 
Laslett  of  Trinity  College.  Cam- 
bridge, discusses  “The  Relation- 
ship Between  the  Second  Age  and 
the  Third  Age:  Issues  of  Spokes- 
manship  and  Advocacy”  at  12:10 
p.m.  in  UC441. 

Cycling  Club  - A meeting  begins 
at  7:30  p.m.  in  Athletics  Centre 
202.' 

WEDNESDAY,  MAY  18 

Cycling  Club  - A 30-km  ride  to 
Arkell/Aberfoyle  leaves  from  the 
UC  south  doors  at  5 p.m. 

FRIDAY,  MAY  20 

Biomedical  Sciences  Seminar  - 
PhD  student  Lifu  Song  discusses 
“Relaxin  and  Equine  Stromal 
Cells”  at  1 2: 1 0 p.m.  in  OVC  1 642. 

Cycling  Club  - A 25-  to  35-km 
off-road  ride  leaves  from  the  UC 
south  doors  at  5 p.m. 


SUNDAY,  MAY  22 

Cycling  Club  - A 65-km  ride  to 
Breslau  and  a 25-  to  35-km  off- 
road trip  leave  from  the  UC  south 
doors  at  10  a.m. 


Arboretum  - Come  and  eaves- 
drop on  this  spring’s  symphony  of 
birdsong,  learning  how  to  identify 
the  songs  of  different  birds  and 
about  the  singers  themselves  on  a 
walk  that  leaves  at  2 p.m.  from  the 
nature  centre. 


; WEDNESDAY,  MAY  25 


Cycling  Club  - A 43-km  novice 
ride  to  Hespeler  leaves  from  the 
UC  south  doors  at  5 p.m. 


is 


824-7554 

27  Woodlawn  Rd.  W. 


■g  MONEY 
1.1  CONCEPTS 

FINANCIAL  PLANNING  CENTRES 

RRSPS 

MONTHLY  CONTRIBUTIONS  MAKE  SENSE 


DAVE  WILSON 


MUTUAL  FUNDS 

♦ Dynamic  ♦ AGF  ♦ MacKenzie 

♦ Trimark  ♦ Templeton  ♦ Fidelity  ♦ & Many  More 


Pension  Choices??  - Call  for  FREE  Reprint 
“The  Key  to  Unlocking  Locked-ln  Pensions” 


□ 


♦ Auto  ♦ Home 

♦ Business  ♦ Life 

T.G.  Colley  & Sons  Limited 

Insurance  Brokers  Since  1934 


WORSHIP 


Catholic  mass  is  celebrated  Sun- 
days at  1 0: 1 0 a.m.  in  the  School  of 
Landscape  Architecture  lobby. 

Midweek  — A Time  with  God, 
a meditative  service,  is  Wednes- 
days at  12:10  p.m.  in  UC  533. 

“Food  for  Body  and  Soul”  is  the 
topic  May  15  at  10:30  a.m.  at  the 
Guelph  Unitarian  Fellowship  on 
Harris  Street  at  York  Road.  Eve- 
ryone is  welcome. 

Multifaith  calendar 

In  Judaism,  May  16  and  17  are 
Shavuot,  marking  the  end  of  the 
period  of  seven  weeks  that  follow 
Pesach.  Shavuot  commemorates 
the  giving  of  the  Torah  to  the  Is- 
raelites. 

In  Islam,  May  20  is  the  Day  of 
Hajj,  commemorating  the  con- 
cluding revelation  to  the  Prophet 
at  Mount  Arafat,  18  kilometres 
east  of  Mecca,  shortly  before  his 
death.  May  21  is  Eid-ul-Adha,  the 
Festival  of  Sacrifice.  Sheep,  goats 
and  camels  are  offered  as  Abra- 
ham offered  his  son  Ismael  to 
God.  The  meat  is  distributed  to  the 
needy. 

Reprinted  with  the  permission  of 
Canadian  Ecumenical  Action.  □ 


34  Harvard  Road,  Guelph 


(519)  824-4040  Fax:  763-6839 


Wed.  May  18th 

Peter  Clark  Hall 
University  Centre 

Ticket  refunds 
available  at: 

the  U.C.  Box  Office 
until  May  18th 
and  at  P.C.H.  May  18th 
from  7:30pm -8:30pm 

VISA  or  MASTERCARD  cell 

(519)  824-4120  ext  4368 
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Canadian  Criss  Cross 
by  Walter  D.  Feener 


ACROSS 

1.  Nuisance 
5.  Experiment 
room 
8.  Clear 

10. “The  Love 
Boat’  actress 

12.  Herdsman 

13.  Chassepot 

14.  Old  French 
coin 

15.  Full  of  tidings 

17.  Rubber  tree 

1 8.  Basketball 
player 

20.  Dry  strip  of 
dough 

22.  Actress 
Bancroft 

23.  Healthy 
elasticity 

24.  Took  food 

25.  One  billion 
years 

26.  Resinous 
secretion 

29.  Lose  color 

31 . Ski  lift 

33. Citation 

(airplane) 

35.  Singer  Frankie 

36.  Zero 

37.  "Cheers" 
waitress 

39.  Divine  being 

40.  Eskimo  house 


42.  Bright-colored 
birds 

44.  Makeup 

45.  Singer 
Emmylou 

46.  Q-U  connection 

47.  Be 
unsuccessful 

DOWN 

1 . Spicy 

2.  Australian  bird 

3.  Wear  out 

4.  Rubber 
"doughnut" 

5.  Hawaiian 
necklace 

6.  Temble 

7.  Popular  beauty 

8.  Blank  space 

9.  Realistic 

10.  Have  a fitting 

11.  Visualize 

12.  Star  in  Lyra 
16.  Before  long 
19.  Sandbars 

21 . Actress  Burke 
25.  Best  or  Millay 


27.  Lady's  maid 

28.  Clergymen 
30.  Broad  neck 

scarf 

32.  Beatty  movie 

33.  Stogie 

34.  Immigrant 
island 

35.  Tierney  movie 

36.  Shot  of  liquor 
38.  Kill  time 

41.  Que.  neighbor 
43.  Dernier 


For  crossword 
solution,  see  page  4. 


Are  You 

Qettinq  the  Most 
For  Your  Money ? 


W know  what  it’s  like  to  work  within  tight 
budgets  and  deadlines,  that’s  why  we  offer  ideas  and 
services  to  maximize  each  dollar  you  spend. 

By  combining  our  vast  supply  of  copy-right  free 
graphics,  advanced  technology  and  professional 
expertise,  we  can  design  your  publication  to  achieve 
your  goal,  whether  it  be  to  raise  funds  or  awareness 
Call  us  or  drop  by  and  we’ll  show  you  what  we  can 
do  for  you! 


And  don't  forget,  when  buying 
services  provided  on  campus  you 
get  results  while  recycling 
funds  within  the  University, 
benefiting  everyone. 


Graphics  & Print  Services 
216  Blackwood  Hall 
on  Trent  Lane  x 2757 
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Postcards  from  the  edge . . . and  over  the  top 


Landscape  architect 
treasures  tacky  cards 
from  former  students 


There’s  no  such  thing  as  too  tacky  when  it  comes  to  postcards,  says  Prof.  Nate  Perkins. 

Photo  by  Maurice  Oishi,  University  Communications 


by  Maurice  Oishi 
University  Communications 

Prof.  Nate  Perkins  cherishes  his  post- 
card collection  the  way  some  people 
treasure  family  photos. 

There’s  no  obvious  reason  for  this. 
Perkins,  a member  of  the  School  of  Land- 
scape Architecture,  makes  no  claim  that  his 
collection  — numbering  roughly  500 — is 
the  largest  of  its  kind.  Nor  is  it  the  most 
exotic,  although  many  do  come  from  fara- 
way lands.  There’s  some  talk  that  it's  the 
tackiest  because  that’s  the  factor  consid- 
ered by  most  of  the  senders,  but  even  that 
distinction  is  purely  speculation. 

Nonetheless,  Perkins  has  saved  four  shoe- 
boxes  full  of  the  colorful  mailings,  the  ac- 
cumulation of  six  years  of  correspondence. 
Disorganized  and  uncatalogued,  they’re  no 
serious  collector’s  dream,  but  “believe  it  or 
not,  I cherish  these  things,"  he  says.  They 
are  the  result  of  the  request  he  makes  of  all 
his  students  as  they  prepare  to  leave:  “Keep 
in  touch,  send  a postcard  and  make  it 
tacky." 

And  send  them  they  do.  Some  are  as  un- 
usual as  others  are  mundane.  There  are  the 
obligatory  Mounties  on  horseback  and 
poorly  rendered  fakes  of  oversized  fish  in 
too-small  canoes.  There  are  postcards  from 
44  U.S.  states  all  bearing  the  caption 
“Greetings  from  . . .”  atop  a simple  outline 
of  the  state. 


His  oldest  postcard  from  the  1920s  is  the 
size  of  a loose-leaf  sheet  and  has  a mountain 
scene,  possibly  Banff.  One  card  is  so  small, 
barely  larger  than  the  stamp,  that  Perkins 
needs  a magnifying  glass  to  read  it. 

The  postcards  are  the  tangible  products  of 
his  notion  that  students  form  his  extended 
academic  family.  Just  as  he  is  often  recog- 
nized as  the  scion  of  his  academic  advisers 


and  mentors  in  his  field,  he  hopes  his  stu- 
dents will  feel  an  affiliation  to  the  land- 
scape architecture  program  and  to  him  — 
and  that  they’ll  “tell  me  where  they’ve 
gone.” 

For  Perkins,  the  cards  are  something  akin 
to  biographical  bookmarks  keeping  events 
and  names  tagged  in  his  mind.  “I  want  to 
know  how  I’ve  affected  (my  students).  My 


research  isn’t  necessarily  going  to  change 
the  world.  But  in  my  own  peculiar,  subver- 
sive way,  my  students  will  take  my  ideas 
out  into  the  world.” 

He  puts  professors  into  three  categories 
— those  who,  when  asked  about  them- 
selves, count  off  their  citations  and  publi- 
cations; those  who  talk  a bit  about  them- 
selves, a bit  about  their  research  and  a bit 
about  their  extracurricular  lives;  and  those 
who  talk  about  their  students  and  what 
they’ve  accomplished. 

It’s  the  last  approach  Perkins  aspires  to. 
“That’s  how  I want  to  be.  Hey,  they’re  my 
kids.” 

For  a man  with  a habit  of  answering  ques- 
tions with  long  anecdotes  in  a midwestem 
deadpan  behind  a Mark  Twain  moustache, 
his  affinity  for  cursory  postcards  might 
come  as  a surprise.  But  he  says  they  offer 
just  the  perfect  amount  of  space  to  say:  “I’m 
here.” 

Forget  e-mail.  Although  a high-flying 
Macintosh  Quadra  computer  is  the  back- 
bone of  his  research  into  how  people  per- 
ceive their  environment,  he  eschews  elec- 
tronic correspondence.  “There’s  no 
handwriting  in  it.  There’s  no  way  to  add  the 
peculiarities  that  give  it  its  real  personal- 
ity.” 

Still,  Perkins  doesn’t  send  letters  either. 
“I’ve  got  a letter  I’ve  been  working  on  for 
fourmonths.  It’s  got  three  different  colored 
pens  and  four  different  writing  styles.”  But 
the  frustration  of  procrastination,  he  pre- 
dicts, will  get  the  better  of  him.  “One  day 
I’ll  crumple  it  up,  throw  it  in  a wastebasket 
and  send  a postcard.”  □ 


Affinity  program  calls  up  savings 


U of  G and  fONOROLA,  a long- 
distance inter-exchange  carrier, 
have  developed  a unique  affinity 
program  that  will  pay  off  for  both 
the  University  and  the  people  who 
sign  on  for  home  use. 

Users  will  save  from  40  to  74  per 
cent  off  the  best  rates  available  on 
long-distance  calls  in  Canada  and 
to  the  United  States,  and  15  to  25 
per  cent  off  calls  elsewhere,  says 
Rosemary  Clark,  director  of  ad- 
vancement programs  in  Univer- 
sity Affairs  and  Development. 

In  turn JONOROLA  will  make  a 
donation  to  the  University  based 


on  the  long-distance  use  of  those 
who  join  the  program. 

U of  G as  an  institution  has  al- 
ready been  benefiting  from  the 
savings  offered  by  fONOROLA 
since  the  carrier  was  chosen  last 
year  to  replace  the  old  WATS  sys- 
tem. Ron  Elmslie,  director  of 
Computing  and  Communications 
Services,  says  fONOROLA  has 
proved  to  be  “extremely  stable 
and  satisfactory”  in  the  months 
since  it  was  introduced. 

All  U of  G employees  are  receiv- 
ing an  information  package  this 
week  about  fONOROLA.  Repre- 


sentatives of  the  Toronto/Mont- 
real-based company  will  be  on 
campus  May  25  and  26  in  the  Uni- 
versity Centre  courtyard  to  an- 
swer questions  and  sign  people  up 
for  the  program.  For  more  infor- 
mation, call  Clark  at  Ext.  6534.  □ 


PSA  wants  your  input 


18  L Bottled  Water 


• Delivered  right  to  your  cooler 

• We  cany  spring  and  distilled 

• Water  comes  from  a 950  ft. 
artesian  spring  in  Formosa 

• Stringent,  independent  lab  tests 
are  regularly  conducted 

• Morning,  afternoon  or  evening 
deliveries/regular  route  service 

• Rent  to  own  cooler  plans 

• WE  ACCEPT  ALL 
COMPETITOR'S  BOTTLES 


240-1031  (local) 

"We  deliwr  good  taste' 


18  L 
Bottled 
Water 

$5.50 

delivered 

Receive  all  future 
deliveries  for  a 
guaranteed  LOW 
PRICE  of 
$5.50/1 8L  when 
you  use  this 
coupon. 


WATER  PRODUCTS 


SPRING  OR  DISTILLED 

PURA-KLEEN 
WATER  PRODUCTS 


• OUR  PRICE  GUARANTEE  • 

This  coupon  not  only  entitles  you  to  receive  your  first  order  for 
$5.50/1 8L  but  also  all  future  orders  for  the  same  low  price  of  $5.50 
- price  guaranteed  for  a min.  of  12  months  - 


• Bottle  deposit  extra 

• Expries  Aug.  31/94 

240-1031 

(local) 


It’s  time  that  U of  G professional 
staff  told  the  Professional  Staff 
Association  (PSA)  exactly  how 
they  feel. 

PSA  members  and  non-mem- 
bers have  until  May  13  to  fill  out 
the  association’s  first  major  sur- 
vey since  1990.  The  questionnaire 
is  particularly  important  for  the 
membership  of  the  association, 
says  PSA  president  Gerrit  Bos, 
Computing  and  Communications 
Services.  The  information  will  be 
used  in  the  PSA’s  negotiations 
with  the  University  for  a new 
memorandum  of  agreement,  he 
says.  Discussions  begin  this  sum- 
mer. 

The  questionnaire  asks  profes- 
sional staff  about  their  level  of 
confidence  in  the  University,  their 


opinion  of  the  PSA  and  their 
working  relationship  with  U of  G. 

Bos  says  the  PSA  will  use  the 
survey  results  to  look  at  whether 
it  should  maintain  its  status  quo  or 
look  to  reorganize  into  a different 
form  of  bargaining  unit. 

The  association  also  needs  to  up- 
date how  it  defines  its  member- 
ship, he  says.  Currently,  the  PSA 
and  Human  Resources  have  dif- 
ferent definitions  of  who  is  eligi- 
ble to  join  the  association.  “Nei- 
ther definition  is  adequate,”  he 
says. 

Salary  and  benefits  are  not 
broached  in  the  survey  because  of 
the  social  contract,  says  Bos. 
Members  will  be  surveyed  again 
before  March  31.  1996,  when  the 
social  contract  ends.  □ 
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Rae  days  stay,  but  longer  period  to  pay 


FIRST 

GLANCE 

Focus  on  task 
force  report 

The  Strategic-Planning 
Commission  (SPC)  is  hold- 
ing two  open  meetings  for 
members  of  the  University 
community  to  discuss  the  re- 
port of  its  task  force  on  val- 
ues and  institutional  climate 
and  culture,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  At  Guelph  May  12. 

The  hour-long  meetings 
are  May  18  at  4 p.m.  in 
Room  442  of  the  University 
Centre  and  May  20  at  noon 
in  UC  103.  SPC  will  also 
provide  a progress  report  on 
its  activities. 

On  May  30.  Senate  will 
hold  a special  meeting  to 
discuss  the  task  force  report. 
It  begins  at  6:30  p.m.  in 
Room  100  of  the  Thorn- 
brough  Building.  Also  on 
the  agenda  is  a report  from 
Senate's  executive  commit- 
tee on  procedures  for  mov- 
ing strategic-planning  rec- 
ommendations through 
Senate. 

Souvenir  issue 

A souvenir  publication  will 
be  distributed  to  graduates 
and  their  guests  at  spring 
convocation.  For  a copy  of 
this  year’s  Convocation  is- 
sue. call  University  Commu- 


nications at  Ext-  6582. 

Inside: 

Old  computers 
never  die 3 

Looking  at  love  and 
friendship 3 

Bridal  shower  rituals 
linger  on 4 

The  World  at  Guelph  . 5 

Equine  research  centre 
off  and  running  ....  8 


Thought  for  the  week 

Integrity  has  no  need  of 
rules. 

Albert  Camus  ; 

DOVVNTOWTvfS] 

^LnELPHljiflj 


Social  contract  obligations  for 
1994/95  are  the  same  as  last  year 
— three  unpaid  leave  days.  The 
big  change  for  this  year,  however, 
is  the  length  of  time  allowed  for  the 
deductions,  says  Lillian  Wilson, 
payroll  co-ordinator  in  Human  Re- 
sources 

Payroll  deductions  begin  June  2 
and  continue  until  April  20, 1995. 
This  allows  24  pay  periods  to 
“pay”  for  the  three  days  that  were 
paid  for  in  nine  pay  periods  in 
’93/94. 

Because  there  is  more  chance  for 
change  over  this  extended  deduc- 
tion period,  a reconciliation  pro- 
gram will  be  run  regularly  and 
adjustments  made  to  deductions 
as  required  throughout  the  year, 
Wilson  says. 

The  special  early  retirement  pro- 
gram throws  an  added  twist  into 
this  year’s  scenario,  she  says.  Be- 
cause Human  Resources  won’t 
know  who  will  be  able  to  retire 
under  the  program  until  July,  all 
employees  will  be  treated  as  if 
they  were  going  to  be  employed 
for  the  whole  year.  If  an  employee 
then  becomes  eligible  to  retire  in 
1994/95  and  is  expected  to  earn 


less  than  $30,000,  Human  Re- 
sources will  stop  the  deductions 
and  refund  any  money  already 
paid. 

Each  department  will  receive  a 
list  by  the  end  of  May  outlining 
the  number  of  days  their  employ- 
ees should  take,  says  Wilson.  It 


will  then  be  up  to  each  department 
to  inform  employees  of  these  days 
and  to  monitor  them. 

A University-wide  designated 
social  contract  day  later  in  the  year 
is  under  consideration,  says 
Charles  Ferguson,  vice-president, 
administration. 


In  anticipation  of  this,  employ- 
ees should  not  use  all  their  social 
contract  days  early  in  the  fiscal 
year,  he  says. 

If  you  have  any  questions  about 
the  social  contract,  call  your  Hu- 
man Resources  service  co-ordina- 
tor. □ 


New  international  students  urged 
to  find  immediate  health  care 


New  international  students  and  postdoctoral  fel- 
lows arriving  at  U of  G this  spring  need  to  contact 
private  health-insurance  agencies  immediately, 
says  Manori  Edwards,  acting  international  student 
adviser. 

The  Ontario  Ministry  of  Health’s  decision  to  stop 
OHIP  coverage  for  these  individuals  means  that 
those  now  arriving  in  Ontario  lack  health-care 
coverage. 

Because  of  the  possibility  that  joint  coverage  for 
all  international  students  will  be  arranged  in  time 
for  the  June  30  deadline,  however,  Edwards  sug- 
gests that  students  seek  coverage  that  allows  them 
to  opt  out  of  their  policies  by  this  date,  should  they 
wish. 


She  does  not  endorse  any  one  insurance  com- 
pany, but  does  have  a list  of  companies  in  her 
office  on  Level  4 of  the  University  Centre.  She 
urges  students  to  read  the  fine  print  to  ensure  that 
the  policies  meet  their  particular  health-care  needs, 
such  as  maternity  care. 

A University  committee  chaired  by  Brian  Sulli- 
van, associate  vice-president  for  student  affairs, 
continues  to  lobby  the  government  to  continue 
OHIP  coverage  as  well  as  to  investigate  alternative 
health-insurance  carriers.  In  the  meantime, 
Edwards  urges  all  students  to  write  to  the  Health 
Services  Appeal  Board  at  36  Toronto  St.,  6th 
Floor,  Toronto  M5C  2C5.  □ 


We  just  opened  a CIBC  branch  in  your  home, 
office,  car,  cottage.  LINK  UP  is  24-hour,  fully- 
automated  telephone  banking-?/!?  ultimate 
convenience... only  from  CIBC. 

23  College  Ave.  West  824-6520 


Mark  of  CIBC 


CIBC1"-) 

CLinkUp 


Qe  muaivtgfry*1 


m Pay  bills  including  major  credit 
cards/department  stores 

■ Account  balances.including  VI5>A 

■ Transfer  between  accounts 

■ MUCH.MUCH  MORE 
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Farcus 


LETTERS 


Students’  arguments  about  Indonesia  not  balanced 


On  return  from  my  recent  visit  to 
Java  and  Bali,  Indonesia,  a country 
I know  well,  I read  the  Feb.  23  At 
Guelph  article  “It’s  Time  to  Give 
Readers  Balanced  Information, 
Say  Indonesian  Students.” 

I wonder  what  is  “balanced” 
about  the  arguments  in  the  lengthy 


$750." 

REBATE 

for  Graduating  Students 

Call  for  details: 

^gfc^Wellington 
IS/  Motors  Ltd. 

in  the  Guelph  Auto  Mall 

822-8950 


Obituary 

Sandra  Byrom,  a secretary  in 
the  Department  of  Food  Sci- 
ence, died  May  10  in  Hender- 
son General  Hospital  in 
Hamilton.  She  was  52. 

She  had  worked  at  U of  G 
since  1 979  and  is  survived  by 
her  husband,  John,  and  two 
children,  Stella  and  John. 

Memorial  contributions 
may  be  made  to  the  Leukemia 
Research  Fund.  □ 


article.  For  one  thing,  the  authors 
fail  to  realize  that  human-rights 
issues  are  indeed  a serious  con- 
cern. 

Let  me  make  a few  points  in 
connection  with  the  article. 

■ The  income  gap  between  the 
rich  and  poor  in  Indonesia  is 


STUDENT 

SPEAK 

by  Justin  Diggle 


Correction 

In  the  May  1 1 At  Guelph  article 
“Conference  to  Draw  400  African 
Students  from  Across  North 
America,"  one  of  the  guest  speak- 
ers was  incorrectly  identified.  The 
correct  name  is  Vera  Chirwa.  She 
will  speak  May  28,  not  May  27  as 
reported,  at  8 p.m.  in  Room  103  of 
the  University  Centre.  □ 


And  all  that  jazz! 


Respect  and  dedication  are  two 
key  requirements  for  Bruce 
MacColl  and  members  of  the  jazz 
ensemble  Jazarus. 

Leader  MacColl  says  Jazarus 
members  must  first  have  respect 
for  the  music.  “Music  is  a living 
entity,  and  it  demands  the  same 
respect  that  other  living  entities 
do,”  he  says.  They  must  also  have 
respect  for  the  people  who  made 
the  music.  And  as  part  of  a group, 
they  must  have  respect  for  their 
fellow  band  members,  themselves 
and  the  conductor,  he  says. 

Jazarus  members  must  also  be 
dedicated,  says  MacColl.  “Re- 
hearsals are  a must.” 

Formed  in  1987,  Jazarus  set  out 
to  perform  the  music  of  jazz  leg- 
ends like  Miles  Davis,  Thelonius 
Monk,  Duke  Ellington,  Count 
Basie,  Dizzy  Gillespie  and 
George  Gershwin.  The  band  aver- 
ages about  40  concerts  a year,  in- 
cluding regular  performances  at 
College  Royal  and  the  campus 
Remembrance  Day  service  and 
occasional  concerts  in  the  Univer- 
sity Centre  courtyard. 

At  this  year’s  College  Royal,  the 
group  provided  the  music  for  the 
Curtain  Call  production  of  West 
Side  Story.  The  performances 
were  demanding,  says  MacColl. 
“If  you  got  it  right,  God  was  on 
your  side.  If  you  were  close,  you 
were  a happy  camper.” 

Jazarus  operates  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Guelph  Jazz  Society, 
an  accredited  Central  Student  As- 
sociation (CSA)  club.  Each  year, 
the  ensemble  holds  auditions  for 
incoming  students.  MacColl  says 
there's  been  a decline  in  the  num- 
ber of  students  who  play  instru- 
ments in  recent  years.  “We  used  to 
see  120  students  a year;  now  we’re 
lucky  to  see  80."  He  attributes  this 
to  reduced  support  for  school  mu- 
sic programs. 

Jazarus  has  performed  with  re- 
spected musicians  such  as  Mark 
Simons,  Sam  Noto.  Phil  Nim- 
mons,  Rob  McConnell  and  Herbie 


growing  at  a disturbing  rate. 
The  labor  department  estimates 
that  unemployment  is  at  38  per 
cent  of  the  actual  labor  force. 
Incomes  earned  by  the  masses 
are  at  best  $2  U.S.  per  day. 
Minimum  wage  is  $1 .80;  many 
are  making  less.  People  have 
great  difficulty  making  ends 
meet. 

A labor-union  leader  who  re- 
cently tried  to  persuade  an  em- 
ployer to  pay  at  least  minimum 
wage  was  murdered. 

Recent  labor  unrest  in  Medan 
was  harshly  put  down,  with  two 
people  killed. 

I Hawkers’  street  restaurants, 
where  I always  eat,  are  having 
great  difficulty  getting  basics 
such  as  meat,  fish,  tofu  and 
vegetables.  Prepackaged  in- 
stant food  such  as  noodles  are 


becoming  the  daily  diet  for 
those  who  frequent  these 
places. 

■ I am  discovering  growing  dis- 
satisfaction among  the  masses 
and  lower  middle  class,  yet 
people  don’t  dare  to  speak  out. 

■ Prominent  author  Pramoedya 
Ananta  Toer,  nominated  for  the 
Nobel  Prize,  finds  all  his  books 
in  Indonesia  being  banned. 

■ The  censored  media  portray 
predominantly  good  news. 

No  wonder  that  the  March, 
1993,  issue  of  The  Economist  says 
“there  is  furious  activity  beneath 
the  surface." 

Readers  should  draw  their  own 
conclusions  about  the  credibility 
of  the  quoted  article  in  At  Guelph. 

Gustaf  van  Beers 
Department  of  Economics 
(Retired) 


Reader  laments  demise  of 
smoking  lounge  at  OVC 


Sax  appeal:  Hitting  a high  note  is 
Jazarus  member  Adam  Gillespie, 
son  of  Prof.  Terry  Gillespie,  Land 
Resource  Science,  and  a student 
at  York  University. 

Photo  by  Maurice  Oishi 

Spanier.  These  artists  have  not 
only  helped  and  performed  with 
the  band,  but  they’ve  also  occa- 
sionally written  some  of  its  pieces. 

“The  fact  that  guys  with  legend 
status  are  writing  stuff  for  future 
concerts  says  something  for  the 
guys,”  says  MacColl. 

For  anyone  interested  in  learn- 
ing more  about  Jazarus,  call  822- 
7834  or  leave  a message  in  the 
group’s  mailbox  in  the  CSA  office 
on  Level  2 of  the  University  Cen- 
tre. □ 


It’s  lunch  hour  and  I’m  sitting  in 
my  car  eating.  The  seat  is  comfort- 
able and  the  sun  is  shining  through 
the  windows,  but  something’s 
missing.  It  doesn’t  feel  right. 

Today  is  the  day  the  smoking 
lounge  at  the  Veterinary  Teaching 
Hospital  was  closed  to  be  turned 
into  a storeroom  for  the  CA.V. 
Barker  Museum.  I feel  a sense  of 
loss  for  the  people  and  surround- 
ings that  I usually  share  this  time 
with. 

The  smoking  lounge  was  not  a 
great  place.  It  had  broken  furni- 
ture and  cracked,  discolored 
walls.  Part  of  the  ceiling  caved  in 
once,  but  it  was  our  room,  our 
special  place.  It  was  a place  of 
sharing  with  others,  doing  cross- 
words together  and  indulging  in 
conversation.  It  was  a place  where 
many  friendships  were  formed, 
between  both  staff  and  students.  It 
was  a part  of  our  feelings  for  the 
hospital. 

And  now  it’s  gone.  I guess 
there’s  nothing  to  be  done  now. 
We  signed  petitions  (smokers  and 
non-smokers  alike).  There  is  now 
no  area  for  smoking  in  all  of  OVC. 


I’m  not  upset  that  the  room  is 
being  used  for  the  museum.  I also 
collect  articles  from  the  past  and 
appreciate  the  historical  value  of 
such  items.  I believe  it’s  a good 
thing  for  our  institution  to  have  a 
museum  depicting  the  history  of 
veterinary  medicine,  and  that  it’s 
important  to  have  a space  desig- 
nated for  this  purpose.  I also  be- 
lieve there  must  have  been  alter- 
native areas  for  this  purpose. 

Marilyn  Roberts 

Veterinary  Teaching  Hospital 

GRAD  NEWS 

The  final  examination  of  Valerie 
Netterfield,  an  M.Sc.  candidate  in 
the  division  of  applied  human  nu- 
trition in  the  Department  of  Family 
Studies,  is  May  19  at  10  a.m.  in 
Room  102  of  the  FACS  Building. 

The  thesis  is  “Milk  Folate  Bind- 
ing Proteins  and  Their  Impact  on 
Folate  Bioavailability.”  Her  ad- 
viser is  Prof.  Debbie  O’Connor.  □ 


Joe  Hamley,  C.G.A. 

Financial  Planner 
RRSP’s,  RRIF’s,  GIC’s  & Funds 
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Campus,  city  pitch  in  at  fair 


by  Andrea  Mudry  Fawcett 
University  Communications 

Canada-Wide  Science  Fair  ’94  is 
proving  to  be  a community  affair. 
When  the  fair’s  400  young  com- 
petitors arrived  at  U of  G this 
week,  they  were  met  by  a host  of 
volunteers  from  campus  and  the 
city  of  Guelph  eager  to  help. 

“From  bilingual  students  pro- 
viding translations  for  visiting 
French-speaking  exhibitors  to 
Guelph  seniors  assisting  at  the 
Science  Circus,  the  level  and 
range  of  community  involvement 
has  been  extraordinary,”  says 
CWSF  '94  chair  Prof.  Jim 
Stevens.  Physics. 

The  city  hosted  a welcoming  re- 
ception Sunday  for  fair  partici- 
pants, who  have  come  from  across 
Canada  and  beyond.  The  city  also 
supplied  signs  that  welcome  visi- 
tors at  six  entrances  to  Guelph  as 
well  as  within  the  community,  and 
is  providing  free  city  bus  transpor- 
tation for  all  CWSF  participants. 

“Because  of  the  University,  the 
Guelph  community  has  a height- 
ened appreciation  of  research  and 
learning,  which  is  epitomized  by 
the  fair,”  says  Mayor  John 
Counsell. 

More  than  200  judges,  an  indis- 
pensable part  of  the  fair,  are  giv- 


ing their  time  and  expertise.  They 
hail  from  high  schools,  universi- 
ties and  industries  across  Canada 
and  from  the  United  States. 

Hundreds  of  keen  young  stu- 
dents in  Wellington  and  Waterloo 
counties  made  posters  to  welcome 
the  fair  and  its  participants.  Some 
1 ,200  students  from  the  two  coun- 
ties will  visit  the  exhibits  Friday 
morning.  On  Saturday  from  9 a.m. 
to  noon,  the  fair  is  open  to  the 
public. 

The  Rotary  Club  has  also  been  a 
major  contributor  to  the  fair.  Be- 
sides donating  money,  club  mem- 
bers have  provided  everything 
from  bookkeeping  services  and 
vans  to  medical  expertise.  And 
along  with  members  of  Welling- 
ton Men’s  Club,  Rotarians  are 
ready  to  “give  a hand”  wherever 
needed. 

Stevens  pays  tribute  to  the  fair’s 
sponsors,  particularly  the  support 
he  has  received  from  President 
Mordechai  Rozanski  and  Univer- 
sity faculty  and  staff.  Other  major 
sponsors  are  the  public  and  sepa- 
rate school  boards  of  Waterloo 
and  Wellington  counties,  the  Min- 
istry of  Economic  Development 
and  Trade  and  the  Ontario  Minis- 
try of  Agriculture,  Food  and  Rural 
Affairs.  Corporate  support  comes 
from  Bell  Canada,  McNeil  Con- 


sumer Products  Company  and 
Glaxo  Canada  Incorporated. 

Stevens  is  also  full  of  praise  for 
members  of  his  committee,  many 
of  whom  began  meeting  and 
working  Five  years  before  the 
event 

They  include  teachers  from  the 
Waterloo  and  Wellington  school 
boards,  the  University  of  Water- 
loo and  industry. 

Board  members  from  campus 
are  Prof.  Peter  Chisholm,  School 
of  Engineering;  Prof.  Joe 
Prokipcak  and  Heather  Lord, 
Chemistry  and  Biochemistry; 
Laurie  Farquharson,  Athletics; 
Chuck  Cunningham,  Registrar’s 
Office;  Ann  Middleton  and  An- 
drea Mudry  Fawcett,  University 
Communications;  retired  physics 
professor  Earl  MacNaughton;  and 
Cyndy  Forsyth,  Conferences. 

CWSF  ’94  boasts  a number  of 
“Firsts.”  For  the  first  time,  interna- 
tional students  will  be  judged 
along  with  everyone  else.  This  in- 
cludes students  from  Sweden, 
Australia,  Japan  and  Taiwan,  who 
won  a trip  to  CWSF  ’94  as  a top 
prize  at  their  science  fairs.  In  ad- 
dition, top  winners  at  this  fair  will 
go  on  to  exhibit  at  an  international 
science  fair  in  Hamilton  next 
year.O 


Old  computers  never  die  . . . 


Scott  Millan,  a graduate  student  in  the  Department  of  Chemistry 
and  Biochemistry,  uses  an  empty  latex-glove  box  to  get  a safe 
glimpse  of  the  May  10  solar  eclipse.  His  pinhole  camera  was  one 
of  the  more  innovative  devices  used  by  observers  on  campus.  The 
devices  evidently  worked  — there  were  no  reports  of  eye  damage 
at  Student  Health  Services. 

Photo  by  Maurice  Oishi,  University  Communications 


Sunny  side  up 


Harshman  lecturer  to 
explore  love,  friendship 


by  Maurice  Oishi 
University  Communications 

What  would  you  do  with  60 
pounds  of  unused  glass,  plastic 
and  metal?  Recycling’s  the  obvi- 
ous answer,  until  you  hear  that  the 
materials  are  tied  up  in  a computer. 

Finding  a resting  site  for  old 
computers  is  a growing  problem 
on  campus.  Each  new  generation 
of  computers  leaves  its  lesser 
predecessors  to  moulder.  Too 
large  and  seemingly  too  valuable 
to  throw  out,  the  aging  hardware 
piles  up  in  back  rooms  and  storage 
areas.  But  there’s  some  relief  in 
sight  for  computer  congestion  — 
a company  that  will  recycle  com- 
puter parts. 

Synergenics,  a Guelph  computer 
Firm,  has  set  up  a recycling  pro- 
gram for  hardware  parts.  Paul 
Smith,  who  owns  Synergenics 
with  fellow  U of  G graduate 
Robert  Patrik,  says  the  company 
is  the  only  one  he’s  aware  of  that 
recycles  computers.  He  estimates 
that  they’ve  taken  350  computers 
and  terminals  from  campus  over 
the  past  six  weeks. 

Since  word  of  the  program  has 
spread  through  the  media,  Syner- 
genics has  received  calls  from 
across  Canada,  with  the  potential 
so  far  of  26,000  computers  to  re- 
cycle, says  Smith. 

Many  computer  Firms  will  refur- 
bish and  resell  salvageable  com- 
puters, he  says,  but  they  send  the 
rest  off  to  landfill  sites.  Syner- 
genics, in  contrast,  takes  comput- 
ers, resells  them  if  possible,  then 
recycles  the  remaining  parts.  (If 
they’re  sold,  the  original  owner 
gets  a percentage.) 

“For  every  100  machines  that 
come  in  the  front  door,  one  might 
go  back  out  for  resale,”  he  says. 
The  rest  are  broken  down,  and  the 
components  go  into  the  recycling 
stream.  ‘There  is  no  money  in  it 
whatsoever.  We  actually  lose 
money  in  labor  costs."  But  given 


the  resources  locked  into  comput- 
ers and  the  environmental  costs  of 
making  them,  recycling  “is  worth 
it,”  he  says. 

Synergenics  sends  the  glass, 
plastics  and  metals  to  established 
recycling  facilities.  Chip  boards 
are  either  sent  to  reclaim  the  gold 
(it  takes  about  4,000  boards  to  re- 
cover an  ounce  of  gold)  or  to  a 
company  that  makes  novelty  clip- 
boards, binders  and  notebooks. 

In  the  month  after  the  recycling 
service  opened,  U of  G’s  waste- 
management  office  fielded  about 
20  calls  about  campus  computer 
disposal.  Alex  Hall,  the  new 
waste-management  co-ordinator, 
says  he  continues  to  receive  about 
two  calls  a week. 

Hall  gives  the  new  service  his 
blessing.  It’s  not  just  an  environ- 
mental savings,  he  says.  “Any- 
thing that  keeps  computers  out  of 
the  landfill  saves  money  for  us.” 
All  campus  waste  incurs  transpor- 
tation costs  and  a dumping  fee 
before  it  reaches  the  landfill. 

Dan  Yu,  a computer  technician 
in  the  Department  of  Crop  Sci- 
ence, has  taken  advantage  of  the 
recycling  service.  In  addition  to 
the  roughly  60  computers  operat- 
ing in  his  department,  he  had  an- 
other 1 8 that  had  grown  obsolete. 


all  first-  or  second-generation 
PCs,  and  a batch  of  old  printers. 

“We  put  them  up  for  surplus 
sale,”  Yu  says,  “but  no  one 
wanted  them.  Then  we  just  put 
them  aside.”  When  he  read  an  ad 
for  the  recycling  program  in  At 
Guelph ,"  I just  called  up  Syner- 
genics." 

Computing  and  Communica- 
tions Services  (CCS)  has  always 
tried  to  avoid  dumping  its  com- 
puters. CCS  has  used  old  desktop 
computers  as  the  lesser  brains  re- 
quired to  drive  networked  printers 
as  well  as  for  other  non-intensive 
computing  jobs. 

CCS  laboratory  computers  were 
purchased  with  an  eye  to  avoiding 
obsolescence  and  will  probably 
be  adequate  for  a few  more  years, 
says  Phil  Jones,  manager  of  CCS, 
but  the  issue  of  computer  disposal 
is  inevitable.  “In  a couple  of  years, 
we  will  face  that  problem,”  he 
says.  “And  it’s  a good  point  — 
what  will  we  do  with  them  then?” 

Not  all  computers  or  peripherals 
are  recyclable.  If  you  have  un- 
wanted computers,  call  the  Syner- 
genics recycling  depot  at  763- 
9502  to  find  out  what  can  be 
reclaimed.  To  arrange  for  trans- 
port of  the  computers.,  call  Hall  at 
Ext.  2054.  □ 


by  Margaret  Boyd 

University  Communications 

Western  society  is  in  transition 
from  a traditional  family  model  to 
a more  open  concept,  says  Iteke 
Weeda,  a visiting  professor  from 
the  Netherlands. 

“The  traditional  family  model  is 
so  closed  to  the  outside  world  — 
there  has  to  be  a balance,”  says 
Weeda.  “The  family  as  a whole  is 
starting  to  be  seen  as  individuals 
with  their  own  friends  and  own 
lives.” 

Weeda  will  deliver  the  FACS 
Harshman  Lecture  May  25  on  the 
topic  “Friendship  and  Love  on  the 
Threshold  of  the  21st  Century.”  It 
begins  at  7:30  p.m.  in  Room  149 
of  Macdonald  Hall.  Weeda,  who 
is  a family  studies  professor  at  the 
universities  of  Wageningen  and 
Grogingen,  is  in  Canada  for  six 
weeks. 

Her  research  looks  at  love  and 
friendship,  the  significance  of 


gender  and  the  changing  percep- 
tions of  masculine  and  feminine 
principles.  She  has  also  compared 
different  western  cultures,  nota- 
bly those  of  Ontario  and  the  Neth- 
erlands. 

Her  research  has  found  that 
mixed  friendships  between  men 
and  women  are  gaining  more 
popularity  and  acceptance,  that 
men  are  becoming  more  inter- 
ested in  love  and  friendship,  and 
that  the  younger  generation  is 
more  friendship-oriented  and 
feeling-oriented. 

“It  is  a very  fruitful  climate  for 
discussion  about  change,”  says 
Weeda. 

She  believes  society  can  be  im- 
proved by  greater  emphasis  on  fe- 
male consciousness.  In  a mascu- 
line society  such  as  Canada’s,  the 
womanly  principles  of  intuition 
and  deep  feelingness  are  not 
highly  valued.  In  a masculine  cul- 
ture. which  emphasizes  competi- 
tion, structures  and  stares  jobs, 
women  are  pressed  to  become 
more  masculine,  she  says. 

In  Canada,  there  is  reason  for 
concern  about  the  gaps  between 
men  and  women,  says  Weeda.  Ca- 
nadian women  have  more  pro- 
gressive ideas  about  values  like 
motherhood  and  the  sharing  of 
home  duties  than  men.  Fifty  per 
cent  of  the  men  she  interviewed 
say  their  spouse  is  "much  more 
important"  to  them  than  a close 
friend,  whereas  only  one-third  of 
Canadian  women  do.  These  im- 
balances make  society  more  vul- 
nerable, she  says.  □ 


Proposed  landfill  site  worries  GTI 


News  that  Guelph  Turfgrass  Institute  (GTI)  lands 
have  been  selected  as  a potential  landfill  site  for  the 
city  has  cast  a shadow  of  anxiety  across  the  facility, 
says  Prof.  Dennis  Murr,  director  of  the  institute. 

The  site,  located  on  a 107-hectare  parcel  across 
from  campus  on  Victoria  Road,  was  named  a poten- 
tial site  at  a May  10  press  conference  of  the  city's 
landfill  search  group.  The  news  was  both  a shock  and 
surprise,  says  Murr,  who  notes  that  the  site  is 
bounded  on  two  sides  by  the  Eramosa  River.  Con- 
cerns about  ground-water  and  river  contamination 
and  environmental  sensitivity  make  this  a poor  se- 
lection, he  says. 


Murr  also  says  the  site  harbors  aboriginal  artifacts 
that  should  be  protected  as  a natural  heritage.  Ironi- 
cally, the  construction  of  the  research  facility,  which 
opened  last  summer,  was  supported  strongly  by  the 
city,  he  says. 

President  Mordechai  Rozanski  says  he  recognizes 
the  need  for  a landfill  site,  but  use  of  the  Crown  lands 
where  GTI  sits  is  inappropriate.  The  institute  is  dedi- 
cated to  research  of  economic  and  environmental 
importance,  he  says. 

The  search  group  is  expected  to  announce  a pre- 
ferred site  or  sites  in  July.  □ 
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Heartworm  infection  a risk  in 
four  Canadian  sites,  study  finds 


by  Margaret  Boyd 
University  Communications 

Four  Canadian  sites  — southern 
Ontario,  southern  Quebec,  south- 
ern Manitoba  and  the  Okanagan 
Valley  in  British  Columbia  — are 
recognized  as  areas  of  risk  for 
heartworm  infection  in  dogs. 

The  most  recent  national  survey 
of  small-  and  mixed-animal  vet- 
erinarians shows  no  increase  in 
the  number  of  dogs  being  diag- 
nosed with  the  debilitating  mos- 
quito-borne disease.  The  1992 
survey  does,  however,  identify  the 
broad  area  around  Ottawa  as  a 
possible  new  focus  for  heartworm 
infection. 

“I  am  convinced  that  once  heart- 
worm  becomes  established  in  an 
area,  it  never  goes  away,”  says 
Prof.  Owen  Slocombe,  Pathology, 
who  has  conducted  the  annual  sur- 
vey since  1976.  A focus  is  estab- 
lished when  the  disease  is  diag- 
nosed in  several  dogs  that  have 
never  left  the  area. 

Areas  around  B.C.’s  Okanagan 
Valley  and  Kingston  and  Syden- 
ham, Ont.,  were  identified  as  fo- 


cuses in  1991;  the  Peterborough 
area  was  identified  in  1 989.  Heart- 
worm  has  been  diagnosed  in  every 
province  except  Saskatchewan. 

Heartworm  causes  cardiovascu- 
lar weakness  and  lung  incapacity 
in  dogs.  It  is  treatable,  but  the 
treatment  is  expensive  and  can  be 
toxic  to  the  animal.  It  involves  a 
prescription  drug  to  kill  the 
worms,  frequent  bloodwork  and 
monitoring.  Preventive  medica- 
tion is  available  and  is  prescribed 
during  mosquito  season. 

Heartworm  was  first  discovered 
in  Canada  in  the  early  1970s  in 
Windsor.  It’s  assumed  the  disease 
was  brought  into  Canada  from  the 
United  States.  Until  the  mid- 
1950s,  heartworm  was  mainly 
confined  to  the  coastal  gulf  area 
and  the  Atlantic  seaboard  up  to 
New  Jersey.  Now  it’s  found  in  all 
U.S.  states. 

By  1976  in  Canada,  460  dogs 
had  been  diagnosed,  and  the  num- 
bers gradually  increased  annually 
to  a peak  of  about  1 ,500  in  1984. 
The  numbers  have  declined  since, 
largely  due  to  preventive  care. 
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DON'T  PAY  TOO  MUCH  TAX! 


Pension,  RRIF  & 
Retirement 
Planning  Seminar 

This  1 1/2  hour  seminar  will  cover  the 
following: 


• University  Pension  Options 
(Life  Income  Funds/Annuities) 

• RRIF’s  and  Annuities 

• How  to  create  a tax  free  estate 

• Investment  alternatives  when  interest 
rates  are  low 

• Mutual  Funds 

• Keeping  the  collage  in  the  family  and 
away  from  the  tax  man 

PLACE:  Faculty  Club 

DATES:  Wednesday,  June  1 

Micnaei  stoddarl  J .-jq  p m 

Come  and  meet  one  of  the  top  Retirement  Specialists 
in  Ontario  and  find  out  how  you  can  maximize  your 
Retirement  and  Pension  Income 

can  658-8083  ^ 

7 days  a week,  24  hours  a 

day  to  reserve  your  spot!  STANDARD  LIFE 
SEATING  IS  LIMITED 
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Slocombe  expects  the  disease  to 
continue  to  expand  into  new  areas 
and  to  move  northwards.  By 
studying  meteorological  data  re- 
lated to  heat,  he  hopes  to  deter- 
mine the  northern  limits  of  heart- 
worm  infection  in  Canada. 

His  research  was  the  first  in  the 
world  to  define  the  transmission 
period  for  the  disease.  Working 
with  Prof.  Gord  Surgeoner,  Envi- 
ronmental Biology,  and  Environ- 
ment Canada  meteorologist 
Bhartendu  Srivastava,  Slocombe 
has  determined  transmission  peri- 
ods by  linking  the  rate  of  worm 
development  to  temperature.  The 
greater  the  heat,  the  shorter  the 
development  period.  In  southern 
Ontario,  the  transmission  period 
runs  from  June  1 to  Oct.  8.  In 
Algonquin  Park,  it  lasts  only  six 
weeks. 

The  development  of  an  annual 
heartworm  forecast  for  Ontario — 
based  on  transmission  periods  — 
is  scientifically  feasible  and  may 
be  demanded  by  the  public,  says 
Slocombe.  □ 


Bridal  shower  rituals 
linger  despite  years 
of  social  change 


Research 

deadlines 


May  25  is  the  deadline  in  the  Of- 
fice of  Research  to  apply  for: 

■ Smut  Visiting  Fellowship  in 
Commonwealth  Studies. 

■ U.S.  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  new  grants. 

The  Social  Sciences  and  Hu- 
manities Research  Council  re- 
quires applications  for  its  Therese 
F.  Casgrain  Postdoctoral  Fellow- 
ship by  June  8 and  proposals  for 
International  Congresses  in  Can- 
ada grants  by  June  23. 

June  22  is  the  deadline  to  apply 
for: 

■ Canada  Council  Killam  Pro- 
gram. 

■ Brigadier  W.N.  Bostock  Me- 
morial Foundation  for  graduate 
research  of  practical  value  to 
B.C.’s  beef  cattle  industry. 

■ Shastri  Indo-Canadian  Institute 
fellowships  for  research,  study- 
ing and  language  training  in  In- 
dia in  the  humanities,  social 
sciences  and  performing  arts. 

■ Natural  Sciences  and  Engineer- 
ing Research  Council’s  Steacie 
Memorial  Fellowship  for 
young  scientists. 

■ U.S.  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  continuation 
research  grants  for  projects  re- 
lated to  diseases  of  humans,  in- 
cluding biological  effects  of 
environmental  contaminants.O 


by  Margaret  Boyd 
University  Communications 

For  more  than  50  years,  the 
bridal  shower  ritual  has  re- 
mained constant,  even  though 
women’s  roles  have  undergone 
tremendous  changes. 

“Bridal  showers  are  a way  of 
ritually  transporting  women  from 
single  status  into  marital  status,” 
says  Prof.  Gail  Grant,  Sociology 
and  Anthropology,  a self-con- 
fessed bridal  shower  addict.  She 
has  personally  hosted  more  than 
50  showers  and  is  now  conducting 
a sociological  study  of  the  phe- 
nomenon. 

Fifty  years  ago,  bridal  showers 
were  more  intimate,  and  gifts 
were  smaller  and  often  handmade. 
Over  the  years,  showers  have  be- 
come larger  and  have  evolved  to 
include  men.  The  gifts  have  also 
grown  more  elaborate. 

Despite  changes  in  women’s 
roles,  the  bridal  shower  remains 
“oriented  to  household  duties,  es- 
pecially kitchen  duties,”  says 
Grant.  “A  bride  may  be  a lawyer, 
but  she  is  given  kitchenware  at  a 
shower.” 

That’s  because  the  shower  sym- 
bolizes  the  housewifery  in 
women’s  lives,  she  says.  Its  main 
purpose  is  to  help  a new  bride  set 
up  a household.  “Showers  func- 
tion the  same,  but  the  form 
changes  to  reflect  social  change.” 
The  main  social  change  is  an 
increasing  integration  of  women’s 
lives  with  men’s,  says  Grant.  As  a 
result,  the  knowledge  that  women 
traditionally  passed  on  to  brides- 
to-be  is  less  necessary  today.  In 
addition,  women’s  relationships 
are  becoming  more  instrumental. 
There  is  less  closeness  among 


Extend  the  life  of  your 
upholstered  furniture . . . 

♦ carpet  & upholstery  cleaning 

♦ air  duel  cleaning 


CALL  TODAY  836-7340 


Valerie  Poulton 
At  your  service! 


women,  especially  working 
women.  “Friends  are  more  likely 
to  be  friends  from  work;  friend- 
ships are  more  attenuated,”  she 
says. 

“There  is  a decrease  in  women’s 
rituals  and  in  the  ritual  processing 
of  women’s  change  in  status  from 
single  to  married.” 

One  of  the  most  significant 
changes  in  terms  of  bridal  show- 
ers is  the  growing  number  of 
mixed  showers  or  stag-and-doe 
showers  over  the  past  15  years. 

In  the  small  community  of  Bay- 
field  in  Huron  County,  where 
Grant  conducted  a study,  stag- 
and-doe  showers  are  community 
events  with  reciprocal  expecta- 
tions. Friends  in  attendance  do- 
nate money  for  the  new  couple, 
who  in  turn  will  be  obligated  to 
attend  future  showers  for  their 
friends.  It’s  also  expected  the  cou- 
ple will  use  the  money  for  house- 
hold goods. 

Other  traditions  of  showers  — 
and  changes  — include: 

■ Party  games  are  generally  not 
part  of  the  shower  ritual  any 
more.  In  the  past,  when  single 
women  were  less  sexually  so- 
phisticated, party  games  were 
more  sexual  in  connotation. 

■ The  male  counterpart  — the 
stag  — still  exists  as  a celebra- 
tion of  the  harnessing  of  man’s 
sexual  potency,  but  stags  have 
become  tamer  in  the  last  30  to 
40  years.  In  addition,  it’s  now 
more  common  for  women  to 
have  a wild  “girls’  night  out” 
party  before  marriage. 

■ At  mixed  showers,  women  tra- 
ditionally bring  food  and  men 
bring  liquor. 

■ Gifts  have  become  more  sub- 
stantial, having  the  same  value 
as  wedding  gifts.  □ 

DANCING  COWBOYS 

DISC  JOCKEY  SERVICES 

♦ New  Country  Music 
♦ Line  Dance  Instruction 
and  Demonstrations 
♦ All  Types  of  Music 

Karen  & John  Jakob 

Box  506,  Acton,  Ontario 
(519)  653-1939 
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‘Programmed’  seeds 
protect  themselves 


by  Owen  Roberts 
Office  of  Research 

Let  the  mercury  plunge  or  sky- 
rocket — “programmed”  seeds  de- 
veloped at  U of  G can  handle  it. 

Prof.  Austin  Fletcher,  Environ- 
mental Biology,  and  colleague 
Mahesh  Upadhya  of  India  have 
developed  a seed  treatment  to  give 
com,  wheat,  barley  and  rice  seeds 
the  moxie  to  withstand  severe  en- 
vironmental and  weather  stresses 
such  as  heat,  cold  and  drought. 

Research  shows  that  under  du- 
ress, seeds  treated  with  the  for- 
mula yield  up  to  30  per  cent  more 
than  non-treated  seeds. 

“This  treatment  doesn’t  offer 
more  yield  than  you'd  get  in  a 
normal  growing  season,”  says 
Fletcher,  “but  it  will  help  ensure 
reasonable  yield  under  adverse 
conditions.” 

It  also  means  farmers  might  be 
able  to  plant  earlier  with  less  fear 
of  frost  damage  or  extend  certain 
crops  into  zones  that  were  pre- 
viously inhospitable  because  they 
were  too  hot,  cold,  dry  or  wet.  He 
predicts  the  discovery  will  have 
the  biggest  impact  in  developing 
countries,  where  growing  condi- 
tions are  typically  more  hostile 
than  in  developed  countries. 

The  secret  to  this  treatment  is 
twofold  and  involves  ingredients 
that  are  anything  but  secret.  The 
first  is  the  use  of  triazoles,  a group 
of  compounds  manufactured  by 
most  chemical  companies.  Tradi- 
tionally, they’ve  been  used  mainly 
to  control  fungal  diseases  in  plants 


or  to  inhibit  growth  where  long, 
spindly  plants  are  undesirable,  as 
in  certain  ornamentals. 

In  field  observations  and  studies 
dating  back  to  1984,  Fletcher 
found  that  triazoles  also  enhance 
drought  tolerance.  When  used  on 
golf  courses  for  fungi  control,  for 
example,  they  keep  grass  greener 
during  dry  periods.  He  similarly 
discovered  that  on  tea  plantations 
in  India,  a beneficial  side  effect  of 
triazole  application  for  fungal  dis- 
ease was  heightened  yield  and 
“greenness.”  Further  research  at  U 
of  G with  plants  ranging  from 
beans  to  conifer  trees  showed  tria- 
zoles helped  guard  plants  against 
heat  and  cold  stress  as  well. 

So  Fletcher  sought  out  ways  to 
outfit  plants  with  triazoles  at  an 
early  stage.  To  this  end,  he  and 
Upadhya,  then  a visiting  scientist 
at  Guelph  from  the  International 
Potato  Centre  in  Delhi,  India,  col- 
laborated on  a method  of  soaking 
seeds  in  a solution  of  water  and 
triazoles.  This,  they  predicted, 
would  incorporate  triazoles  into 
the  very  heart  of  the  seed. 

They  were  right.  Depending  on 
the  kinds  of  seeds  involved,  soak- 
ing them  for  varying  lengths  of 
time  produces  dramatic  effects 
when  the  seeds  are  planted  and 
grown  under  stressful  conditions. 
This  method  has  the  added  benefit 
of  being  environmentally  sound 
— because  the  triazoles  are  incor- 
porated right  into  the  seed  by  the 
soaking  process,  no  applications 
are  required  after  planting. 


POSTCARDS 


A-  Prof.  Doug  Ormrod,  dean  of  graduate  studies, 
and  six  other  Ontario  graduate  deans  visited 
France  as  guests  of  the  French  government  to 
tour  universities  and  research  institutes  in 
Lyon.  Grenoble  and  Saint-Etienne.  For  anyone 
interested  in  collaborating  with  counterparts  in 
the  Rhone-Alpes  region,  Ormrod  has  informa- 
tion on  graduate  and  research  programs  there. 

4 Prof.  Mary  Beverley-Burton,  Zoology,  es- 
caped Ontario’s  winter  on  a study  leave  in  New 
Zealand  and  Australia.  She  was  there  doing 
collaborative  research  with  University  of 
Queensland  parasitologist  Ian  Whittington. 
She  gave  seminars  at  Queensland  and  at  James 


Cook  University  on  the  “Origin  of  Fresh- 
Water  Monogenea  of  the  Nearctic  Region." 

4 Six  MLA  students  were  accepted  for  the  sum- 
mer program  in  landscape  planning  and  design 
at  Wageningen  Agricultural  University.  Darin 
Dinsmore,  Kevin  Bradley,  Richard  Wyma, 
Tara  Smith,  Stephen  Vincent  and  Liz 
Peekstock  left  for  the  Netherlands  May  I 

4 Prof.  Richard  Vosburgh.  Consumer  Studies, 
is  visiting  universities,  businesses  and  organi- 
zations in  Great  Britain  to  build  on  the  support- 
ing network  for  the  business  studies  London 
semester.  Stops  include  the  London  School  of 
Economics  and  University  of  Wales.  □ 
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Kortright  Road  at  Gordon  Street 


CIDA  awards  support 
international  field  work 


The  Canadian  Bureau  for  Interna- 
tional Education  (CBIE)  is  accept- 
ing  applications  for  1994 
Canadian  International  Develop- 
ment Agency  Awards. 

The  awards  provide  funding  of 
up  to  $25,000  to  Canadians  who 
want  to  increase  their  expertise  in 
international  development.  The 
activity  may  be  the  field  work 
component  of  a graduate  degree 
(maximum  18  months)  or  a 


work/study  project  of  a mid-ca- 
reer professional  (maximum  six 
months).  PhD  research  is  not 
funded. 

Deadline  for  applications  is  June 
30.  Awards  will  be  announced  in 
September.  More  information  and 
application  forms  are  available 
from  CBIE’s  CIDA  Awards  Divi- 
sion, 220  Laurier  Ave.  W..  Suite 
1 1 00.  Ottawa  K I P 5Z9. 6 1 3-237- 
4820.  Ext.  227.  □ 
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TEACHING  SUPPORT  SERVICES 

The  Seventh 

INSTRUCTIONAL 

show&tell 

CONFERENCE 

for  Ontario  Universities  and  Colleges 

"sharing  innovations  for  teaching  and  learning" 

OVC  Learning  Centre 

MAY  24  & 25,  1994 


Registration  Cost: 
To  register  call: 


$40.00 
Helen  Martin 
Ext.  2427 

Email:  hmartin@uoguelph.ca 


Crop  scientist 
visits  campus 

Toshiki  Nakamura  of  the  Tohoku 
National  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  in  Japan  is  on  campus  until 
November,  working  with  the  re- 
search group  of  Prof.  Ken  Kasha, 
Crop  Science,  on  transformation 
in  barley  and  wheat  using  haploid 
target  systems.  Nakamura  is  noted 
for  his  research  on  the  waxy  starch 
genes  in  wheat,  which  he  has  iso- 
lated. O 


IDRC  talks 
about  GATT 


The  International  Development 
Research  Centre’s  Development 
Forum  Series  1994  continues  June 
15  with  a discussion  of  “The 
GATT  Agreement,  Biodiversity 
and  Intellectual  Property:  Who 
Wins,  Who  Loses? 

For  more  information,  contact 
IDRC's  Pauline  Dole  at  613-236- 
6163.  Ext.  2479,  or  fax  to  613- 
563-0815.  □ 


Prof.  Austin  Fletcher  holds  two  samples  of  wheat  seedlings  that  were 
exposed  to  heat  stress  for  three  hours.  The  seedlings  at  right  were 
programmed;  the  ones  at  left  were  not. 

Photo  by  Trina  Koster.  Office  of  Research 


Fletcher  believes  that  at  the  ge- 
netic level,  the  triazoles  are  “tell- 
ing” the  seed’s  DNA  to  produce 
stress-protection  proteins  to  make 
it  stronger.  In  this  way,  the  seeds 
are  being  programmed  to  respond. 
But  he’s  adamant  that  he  is  not 
altering  the  genetic  structure.  “I’m 


simply  allowing  the  genes  to  ex- 
press their  potential,"  he  says. 

A Canadian  patent  application 
for  Fletcher  and  Upadhya' s for- 
mula has  been  filed.  This  research 
is  sponsored  by  the  Natural  Sci- 
ences and  Engineering  Research 
Council.  □ 


Position  open 


York  University  is  seeking  a direc- 
tor of  York  International  toassume 
duties  Sept.  1 for  a three-year  term. 
Send  applications  and  nomina- 
tions, including  curriculum  vitae 
and  names  of  three  referees,  by 
May  31  to  Michael  Stevenson, 
Vice-President  (Academic  Af- 
fairs). S938  Ross  Building.  York 
University,  4700  Keele  StT.  North 
York.  Ont.  M3J  1P3.D 
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09 


W 


Guelph  &.  Wellington 
Credit^  Union 


Call  822-1072  tor  details 


Bird  survey 

The  Arboretum  will  holds  its  an- 
nual summer  bird  survey  June  4. 
Led  by  Arboretum  director  Alan 
Watson  and  naturalist  Chris 
Earley,  the  four-hour  walk  begins 
at  7 a.m.  Participants  will  survey 
breeding  birds,  identifying  them 
by  sight  and  sonn.  Register  at  Ext. 
41 10  by  May  287 

Host  families  needed 

Global  Partners  Institute,  a non- 
profit cultural  and  educational  ex- 
change program,  is  looking  for 
families  in  Guelph  to  host  Japa- 
nese students  for  three  to  four 
weeks  in  August.  The  students, 
aged  1 6 to  23,  are  coming  to  Can- 
ada to  improve  their  English  and 
learn  about  Canadian  culture.  Ca- 
nadian students  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  go  on  an  exchange  to 
Japan.  For  more  information,  call 
Michelle  Sookram  at  836-4867. 


photography  by.  . . 


Tax  info 

The  Professional  Staff  Associa- 
tion (PSA)  pension  subcommittee 
has  received  answers  to  questions 
on  pension  tax  credit,  alternative 
minimum  tax  and  U.S.  taxation 
that  were  raised  at  a retirement- 
and  tax-planning  forum  with  Peat 
Marwick  April  28.  Copies  are 
available  from  either  the  PSA  or  U 
of  G Faculty  Association  offices 
on  Level  5 of  the  University  Cen- 
tre. 

Call  for  volunteers 

Alumni  Affairs  is  looking  for  vol- 
unteers to  help  out  at  various 
events  during  Alumni  Weekend 
June  17  to  19.  For  more  informa- 
tion, call  Sue  Lawrenson  at  Ext. 
6963. 

Summer  banking  hours 

The  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce 
service  counter  in  the  University 
Centre  is  now  on  summer  hours. 
Until  July  29,  service  will  be  avail- 
able Monday,  Thursday  and  Fri- 


day from  1 1 :30  a.m.  to  1 :30  p.m. 
From  Aug.  1 to  26,  there  will  be  no 
counter  service.  Full  service  re- 
turns Aug.  29,  with  the  counter 
open  from  1 1 a.m.  to  2:30  p.m. 
Monday  to  Friday.  Automated 
tellers  and  update  machines  will 
remain  open  at  all  times. 

Focus  on  police 

This  is  Police  Week.  The  week 
will  feature  an  information  display 
with  Campus  Police  repre- 
sentatives at  Stone  Road  Mall  May 
19  to  21. 

Children  singers 

The  Guelph  Children  Singers  will 
give  a spring  concert  May  29  at 
2:30  p.m.  at  Holy  Rosary  Church, 
featuring  the  first  act  of  the  opera 
Iron  John.  Tickets  are  $10  for 
adults,  $6  for  students  and  seniors 
and  $2  for  children  five  and  under. 
Tickets  are  available  at  the  Guelph 
Spring  Festival  office  and  at  the 
door. 

Greening  up 

A public  meeting  to  discuss  the 
Guelph  green  plan  and  implemen- 
tation of  the  recommendations  will 
be  held  May  19  at  7 p.m.  at  the 
Evergreen  Centre  at  683  Wool- 
wich St. 

University  women  meet 

The  Canadian  Federation  of  Uni- 
versity Women  will  hold  its  annual 


banquet  May  24  at  the  Steelwork- 
ers' Centre  on  Dawson  Road.  The 
general  meeting  is  at  6:30  p.m., 
followed  by  dinner  at  7 p.m.  Guest 
speaker  Peter  Stokes  will  discuss 
heritage  buildings  in  Guelph. 

Mediation  services 

Family  mediation  services  are  be- 
ing offered  by  the  Guelph-Wel- 
lington  Counselling  Centre.  The 
goal  is  to  help  separating  or  di- 
vorcing couples  work  together  to 
reach  an  agreement  on  custody  and 
access  arrangements  for  children. 
Fees  for  the  service  range  from  $80 
to  $150  an  hour.  For  more  infor- 
mation, call  824-2431. 

Golf  tourney 

The  U of  G Faculty  Club  golf  tour- 
nament is  set  for  June  16  at  the 
Guelph  Country  Club.  The  nine- 
hole  tournament  tees  off  at  3 p.m., 
with  dinner  and  prizes  at  7 p.m. 
Cost  is  $35  per  person.  Register 
with  the  Faculty  Club. 

June  concert 

The  Barra  MacNeils  perform  June 
22  at  8 p.m.  in  War  Memorial  Hall. 
Tickets  are  $ 1 8 general , $ 1 6 for  U 
of  G students,  and  are  available  at 
the  UC  Box  Office. 

Calling  all  writers 

The  Eden  Mills  Writers’  Festival 
is  looking  for  new  writers  for  its 
annual  writing  contest  Submis- 


sions are  due  July  31.  A total  of 
$ 1 ,300  will  be  awarded  at  the  fes- 
tival Sept.  1 1.  Call  856-9014  for 
more  information. 

Spring  surprise 

Guelph  Museums  invites  children 
aged  five  to  10  for  spring  surprises 
at  McCrae  House  June  3 from  9: 1 5 
to  1 1 :45  a.m.  Cost  is  $5.  Register 
at  836-1221. 

Walking  tours 

The  Guelph  Arts  Council  offers 
five  walking  tours  focusing  on  the 
history  of  Guelph.  Each  tour  will 
be  offered  four  times  throughout 
the  summer  and  early  fall.  For 
more  information,  call  Ella  Pauls 
or  Sally  Wismer  at  836-3280.  □ 


JOBS 


As  of  May  13,  the  following  op- 
portunity was  available: 
Assistant  Director,  Facilities 
Services,  Student  Housing  Serv- 
ices. Salary  range:  $35,265  mini- 
mum; $4 1 ,436  normal  hiring  limit; 
$44,081  midpoint. 

To  determine  the  availability  of  Uni- 
versity employment  opportunities, 
visit  Client  Services  on  Level  5 of 
the  University  Centre  or  call  836- 
4900.  □ 


TED  CARTER 
Slides  and  Prints 

Teaching,  Research, 
Conferences, 
Award  Banquets, 
Sports,  Weddings 

For  free  pick-up  & delivery 
Call  Ted  at  821-5905 
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SECURITY 


• Home  and  Business 
Alarm  Systems 

• 3M  Window  Films 

• Video  Surveillance 
Equipment 

Guelph  763-8411 


GUELPH  POULTRY 


FOR  RENT  FOR  RENT 


Furnished  three-bedroom  house  for 
rent,  eat-in  kitchen,  formal  dining 
room,  large  fenced  yard,  General  Hos- 
pital area,  close  to  downtown  and 
schools,  available  August  1994  to  Au- 
gust 1995,  $1 ,200  a month  plus  utili- 
ties. Ext.  2780  or  763-5890. 

Three-bedroom  cottage  on  Lake 
Couchiching,  safe  area  for  children, 
823-1559. 

Farm  cottage  and  apartment  in 
Provence,  France,  well-equipped,  fa- 
cilities for  small  study  groups.  Pat 
Rogers,  Mas  d’Auphan,  Le  Sambuc, 
13200  Aries,  France,  90972041,  fax 
90972087. 

Cottage  at  Southampton,  sleeps  10, 
dose  to  tennis  courts  and  beach,  avail- 
able Aug.  13to27,$800fortwo  weeks, 
$450  for  one  week,  Pat,  Ext.  3487  or 
821-3722. 


Furnished  old  farmhouse  near  Wiar- 
ton,  close  to  Lake  Charles,  available 
for  weekends,  weekdays  or  monthly 
between  June  and  September,  rea- 
sonable rates,  822-2534  evenings. 

Luxury  two-bedroom  ground-floor 
walk-out  apartment,  1 ,200  square  feet, 
laundry,  dishwasher,  parking,  on  bus 
route,  10  minutes  to  University,  non- 
smokers,  available  mid-May,  $950  a 
month  indusive,  767-2633. 


WANTED 


Lawnmower,  gas  preferred,  working 
condition,  reasonable  price,  Ext.  6531 
or  836-1231  evenings. 

Used  laptop  computer,  preferably 
Macintosh  Powerbook,  but  will  con- 
sider others,  836-3359. 


tJVARKf^ 


Fresh,  Homemade  items  including: 

Farmers  's  Sausage  ♦ Fresh  Lasagna  ♦ Chicken  Curry  ♦ Lean 
Ground  Turkey  ♦ Turkey  SchniUel  ♦ Homemade  Cordon  Blue 

We  offer  a lasty  variety  of  wholesome  foods, 
all  carefully  prepared  In  our  kitchen. 

The  perlecl  solution  lo  your  hectic  schedule. 

GUELPH  POULTRY  MARKET 


Mon.-Wed. 
Thurs.-Fri.  9-8 
Sal.  95 

Sun.  Closed 


Kortright  just  oH  the  Hanlon 
Kortrlghl  Plaza 


SECURITY  IN  YOUR  RETIREMENT 
REQUIRES  PROFESSIONAL  ADVICE 


BRIGHTSIDE  FINANCIAL 

SERVICES  INC. 


Specializing  in: 
Retirement  Planning 
Estate  Planning 
RRSPs 
RRIFs 

Mutual  Funds 


Robert  Denis 

Chartered  Financial  Planner 

At  your  service 


790  Scottsdale  Drive 
Guelph,  Ont.  NIG  3L8 
Telephone:  (51 9)  821  -8246 
Fax  (519)  836-8807 


WANTED 


Riding/driving  companion,  pasture  and 
stabling  in  Puslinch,  miles  of  trails,  Ext. 
2624  or  824-1057  evenings. 


FOR  SALE 


Large  and  extra  large  dog  crates,  raw- 
hide  produds,  pet  foods  at  unbeatable 
prices,  Ext.  4309,  or  drop  by  front  office 
of  Central  Animal  Fadlity. 

1984  Viking  hard-top  tent  trailer,  excel- 
lent condition,  two  new  tires,  sleeps 
six,  refrigerator,  propane  stove,  sink, 
holding  tank  for  water,  privacy  cur- 
tains, Ext.  6121  or  822-5636. 


AVAILABLE 


Wordprocessing  using  WordPerfect 
5.1 , reasonable  rates,  821-5502. 

Classifieds  is  a free  service  avail- 
able to  staff,  faculty,  students  and 
alumni  of  the  University.  Items  must 
be  submitted  in  writing  by  Wednes- 
day at  noon  to  Linda  Graham  on 
Level  4 of  the  University  Centre.  For 
more  information,  call  Ext  6581. 


IGon&on  House, 

London,  England  ^ 
Convenient  JjJQ 

spring  & summer 
accommodation  Tdiif 
In  University  ot 
Guelph's 
LONDON  HOUSE 


- Minimum  A nights 

- Monthly  rates  available 

- S45.®/person/night 

- Newly  renovated 

- Smoke-lree  environment 

- Ideal  lor  business/tourist 
travellers. 

Oil  Campus  Housing 

(519) 824-4120.  Ext  3357  or  Fax  (519)  767-1670 
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CALENDAR 


WEDNESDAY,  MAY  18 

Open  Meeting  - The  Strategic- 
Planning  Commission  wants 
community  input  on  the  report  of 
Task  Force  4.  Discussion  begins 
at  4 p.m.  in  UC  442. 

Cycling  Club  - A 30-kilometre 
ride  to  Arkell/Aberfoyle  leaves 
from  the  UC  south  doors  at  5 p.m. 

THURSDAY,  MAY  19 

Pathology  Seminar  - “The  Most 
Common  Honeybee  Diseases  and 
Pests”  is  the  topic  of  graduate  stu- 
dent Boris  Yakobson  at  11:10 
a.m.  in  Pathology  2152. 

Animal  Commemoration  - The 
second  annual  Gathering  to  Re- 
flect on  the  Use  of  Animals  in 
Research  and  Teaching  at  U of  G 
begins  at  12:15  p.m.  in  MacKin- 
non 107. 

FRIDAY,  MAY  20 

Biomedical  Sciences  Seminar  - 
PhD  student  Lifu  Song  discusses 
“Relaxin  and  Equine  Stromal 
Cells”  at  12:10  p.m.  in  OVC 1 642. 

Open  Meeting  - Discussion  of  the 
report  of  Strategic-Planning  Com- 
mission Task  Force  4 begins  at 
noon  in  UC  103. 

Cycling  Club  - A 25-  to  35-km 
off-road  ride  leaves  from  the  UC 
south  doors  at  5 p.m. 

SUNDAY,  MAY  22 

Cycling  Club  - A 65-km  ride  to 
Breslau  and  a 25-  to  35-km  off- 
road trip  leave  from  the  UC  south 
doors  at  10  a.m. 

Arboretum  - Come  and  eaves- 
drop on  this  spring’s  symphony  of 
birdsong,  learning  how  to  identify 
the  songs  of  different  birds  and 
about  the  singers  themselves  on  a 
walk  that  leaves  at  2 p.m.  from  the 
nature  centre. 


TUESDAY,  MAY  24 

Pathology  Seminar  - Graduate 
student  Ana  Maria  Botero-Anug 
discusses  “Trematode  Infection  as 
a Determinant  of  Fitness  and 


Boot  Scootin' 

Fv  Line  Dancin' 
"Want  to  learn  how? 

$45  for  8 week  session 
Beginner  or  Advanced 

853-1939  836-5605 


Cause  of  Mortality  in  Phocoena 
Phocoena  at  1 1 : 10  a.m.  in  Pathol- 
ogy 2152. 

WEDNESDAY,  MAY  25 

Cycling  Club  - A 43-km  novice 
ride  to  Hespeler  leaves  from  the 
UC  south  doors  at  5 p.m. 

Harshman  Lecture  - FACS  vis- 
iting professor  Iteke  Weeda  of  the 
Netherlands  discusses  “Friend- 
ship and  Love  on  the  Threshold  of 
the  21st  Century”  at  7:30  p.m.  in 
Macdonald  149. 

FRIDAY,  MAY  27 

Biomedical  Sciences  Seminar  - 
Graduate  student  Cheryl 
McManus  discusses  “Morpho- 
logical Analysis  of  the  Porcine 
Rostral  Hypothalamus”  at  noon  in 
OVC  1642. 

Cycling  Club  - A 25-  to  35-km 
off-road  trip  leaves  from  the  UC 
south  doors  at  5 p.m. 

SATURDAY,  MAY  28 

Arboretum  - A plant  auction  and 
sale  for  friends  and  volunteers  of 
the  Arboretum  begins  at  1 p.m.  at 
the  R J.  Hilton  Centre. 

SUNDAY,  MAY  29 

Cycling  Club  - A 45-km  “Lungs 
Are  for  Life”  charity  ride  leaves 
for  Everton  from  the  UC  south 
doors  at  10  a.m. 

Arboretum  - Dragonflies,  dam- 
selflies,  tadpoles  and  water  scor- 
pions are  just  a few  of  the  many 
creatures  found  in  a pond  habitat. 
Bring  your  rubber  boots  and  have 
a closer  look  at  the  wondrous  life 
of  the  pond  on  a walk  that  leaves 
at  2 p.m.  from  the  nature  centre. 


WHY  LIVE  WITH  PAIN? 


Reler  to  your  UofG  Benefits  lor  coverage. 

HAIL  AN  SUN 

M.D.(China)Dr.  Ac. 

Doctor  ol 

Chinese  Medicine 
& 

Acupuncture 
Specialist 
12  years 
experience 

RELIEVE: 

♦ Neck.  Shoulder  & Back  Pain 

♦ Arthritis  ♦ Headaches  ♦ Insomnia 

♦ Stress  & Tension  ♦ Allergies  ♦ Smoking 

♦ Bronchitis  ♦ Asthma 

♦ Digestive  & Urinary  Disorders 

♦ Menstrual  Problems  & much  more  with 


ACUPUNCTURE,  HERBAL 
MEDICINE  & SHIATSU 


NEW  WEIGHT  LOSS  PROGRAM 

QOO  CCCC  !73Woot»idiSl.5ul»20«.Go^rfi 
Hcu j Mon  -Fri  9 30-530,  Sj(.  103 


PARADISO  MEDITERRANEAN  CAFE  & RESTAURANT 

76  BAKER  STREET  763-5210 

"Test  KtrlttiJ far  5, 000 yws ....  we  t /unlit* it 


WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  1 

Cycling  Club  - A 29-km  ride  to 
Maryhill  leaves  from  the  UC 
south  doors  at  5 p.m. 

THURSDAY,  JUNE  2 

Pathology  Seminar  - Graduate 
student  Peter  Holz  talks  about 
“The  Reptilian  Renal  Portal  Sys- 
tem and  Its  Effect  on  Drug  Kinet- 
ics” at  11:10  a.m.  in  Pathology 
2152. 


WORSHIP 


Catholic  mass  is  celebrated  Sun- 
days at  10:10  a.m.  in  the  School  of 
Landscape  Architecture  lobby. 

Midweek  — A Time  with  God, 
a meditative  service,  is  Wednes- 
days at  12:10  p.m.  in  UC  533. 

Chinese  Christian  Fellowship 
celebrates  “A  Heart  for  Unity” 
May  20  from  6:30  to  8:30  p.m.  in 
UC  103. 

Multifaith  calendar 

In  the  Baha’i  faith.  May  23  is  the 
Declaration  of  the  Bab,  com- 
memorating the  day  in  1 844  when 
Bab  announced  his  identity  as  the 
herald  of  the  new  age. 

May  25  is  Wesak,  the  most  im- 
portant day  of  the  year  for  Bud- 
dhists. Coming  on  the  full  moon, 
it  marks  the  triple  celebration  of 
Buddha’s  birth,  enlightenment 
and  final  demise. 

Reprinted  with  the  permission  of 
Canadian  Ecumenical  Action.  O 


Advertise  With  Us! 


If  you  or  your  deparlmentAinlt 
would  like  to  advertise  In  the  1 
following  publications,  contact:  \ 
Vicki  Gojanovich 
Advertising  Co-ordinator 
University  Communications 
824-4120,  Ext.  6690  / Fax  824-7962 
Monday-TTiursday 
8:30  a.m.  -4:30  p.m. 

•>  At  Guelph  ❖ Alumnus 

❖ Convocation  Special  Edition 
•>  Research  Magazine  t 

❖ U of  G Telephone  Directory  ^ 

4- OVC.  Crest 
❖ Insert  Service  Available 

— ™ 


The  U.C.  presents 


Wcrl.  June  22nd 

fl.-CO/MI 

W '/n  Menu  rial  Hull 
llnimsili/  (/  (iucliili 
«MG.SI*I  -T8.00  Gemini1 
Tiffelj  lUttiWfc  111: 
lit  U.C.  8«  Office.  Ife  BwfaWf 
Du  Cswei  (Sta  Rd.  M)  S fr«(|  Turn 
Uian  M,  WoslMcatd  caff 
(519)  82A-4I20  exi  4368 


Canadian  Criss  Cross 
by  Walter  D.  Feener 


ACROSS 


1 . Hog  thigh 
4.  Drive 
recklessly 
9.  Encourage  in 
wrongdoing 

11.  Muscle  of  a 
mollusk 

13.  Stem  joint 

14.  Hudson's  ship 

16.  Cross- 

examined 

18.  Ancient  auto 

19.  Use  a VCR 

20.  Family  rel. 

23.  Lofty 
elevations: 
abbr. 

24.  Medicine , 

Alberta 

26.  Four-sided 
figure 

28.  Mr.  Allen 

30.  Easter  symbol 

31  Library  desk 

32.  What  we 
breathe 

33.  Japanese  pearl 
diver 

34.  Educational 
group 

36.  Ransacks 

39.  Baseball  score 

40.  Tuft  of  hair 

43.  Forlorn 

47.  Knowledge 


48.  Ten-legged  28. 

crustacean  29. 

49.  small  tear  31. 

50.  Bishop's  35. 

headdress  37. 

51.  German  river  38. 

41. 

42. 

DOWN  44. 

45. 

1.  Display  on  a 

wall  46. 

2.  Cancel  a space 
flight 

3.  Voiced  stop 

4.  A lot 

5.  Pen  friend 

6.  Hobgoblin 

7.  It  has  samaras 

8.  Concierge 

10.  Suspended  car 

11.  Female  animal 

12.  Versification 
15.  Olfactory  organ 
17.  Sourdough 

21.  Russian  log  hut 

22.  Fire  a water 
pistol 

25.  Scope  prefix 
27.  Opens  out 


Eli's  pupil 
Crosspiece 
Comb  wool 
Later 
Richard  or  Pat 
Leave  pronto 
Auction  ending 
Barrels 
Japanese  sash 
Military  landing 
craft 

Had  a meal 


For  crossword 
solution,  see  page  2. 


Are  You 

Qettinq  the  Most 
For  Your  Money? 


W know  what  it's  like  to  work  within  tight 
budgets  and  deadlines,  that’s  why  we  offer  ideas  and 
services  to  maximize  each  dollar  you  spend. 

By  combining  our  vast  supply  of  copy-right  free 
graphics,  advanced  technology  and  professional 
expertise,  we  can  design  your  publication  to  achieve 
your  goal,  whether  it  he  to  raise  funds  or  awareness. 
Call  us  or  drop  by  and  we’ll  show  you  what  we  can 
do  for  you! 


And  don’t  forget,  when  buying 
services  provided  on  campus  you 
get  results  while  recycling  Lj 
funds  within  the  University, 
benefiting  everyone . 4l 


Graphics  & Print  Services 
216  Blackwood  Hall 
on  Trent  Lane  x 2757 
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FOCUS 


Fergus  high  school  teacher  lauds 
U of  G’s  service  to  the  community 


David  Lamble  never  attended 
U of  G,  but  he's  one  of  its 
biggest  fans. 

The  Fergus  high  school 
teacher’s  zeal  for  Guelph  is 
grounded  in  what  he  calls  an  over- 
looked part  of  a university’s  man- 
date. “It’s  a place  where  I can  get 
information,  a resource  that  the 
whole  community  can  use.” 
Guelph  “isn’t  an  ivory  tower,” 
says  Lamble,  who  teaches  chem- 
istry at  Centre  Wellington  District 
High  School.  "It  just  feels  so  good 
to  be  able  to  call  someone  up  and 
get  an  answer,  no  matter  who  it 
is.”  And  if  someone  doesn’t  know 
the  answer,  they'll  know  where  to 
find  it,  he  says. 

Lamble,  whose  wife.  Lois,  is  a 
staff  member  in  the  Department  of 
Economics,  says  he’s  received 
lots  of  ideas  and  advice  from  fac- 
ulty in  the  Department  of  Chemis- 
try and  Biochemistry.  In  a recent 
letter  of  thanks  to  President 
Mordechai  Rozanski,  he  notes 
that  departments  from  across 
campus  have  donated  surplus 
equipment  and  textbooks  to  Wel- 


David  Lamble 


lington  County  schools. 

“We  have  the  best-equipped  li- 
brary in  the  county  for  economics 
texts,”  thanks  to  contributions 
from  faculty,  he  says. 

Professors  are  also  willing  to 
give  lectures  in  local  schools,  add- 
ing to  the  breadth  of  information 
that  students  receive,  says 
Lamble.  And  this  “gold  mine"  of 


information  isn’t  just  strictly  aca- 
demic, he  says.  In  the  past,  he’s 
received  answers  to  such  ques- 
tions as  why  bananas  have  no 
seeds  and  why  the  English  lan- 
guage contains  the  word  “un- 
couth” when  there  is  no  corre- 
sponding “couth”  in  the 
dictionary. 

A man  of  self-described  eclectic 
interests,  Lamble  has  made  use  of 
the  University  in  numerous  other 
ways.  He’s  taken  private  voice 
lessons  on  campus  and  has  sought 
advice  from  the  construction  shop 
on  how  to  rig  a prop  for  a drama 
production.  When  he  wanted  to 
become  certified  as  a level-three 
soccer  coach,  coach  Colin  Kelly 
of  the  Department  of  Athletics 
gave  him  an  opportunity  to  watch 
and  help  coach  the  varsity  squad. 

Lamble  has  also  worked  with 
Prof.  Sandy  Middleton,  Zoology, 
and  Prof.  Alan  Watson,  director  of 
the  Arboretum,  to  sate  an  interest 
in  ornithology. 

Watson  “gave  me  carte  blanch  to 
do  my  research,  just  so  long  as  I 
reported  back,”  says  Lamble.  “I 
only  have  a bachelor’s  degree,  but 
I’ve  been  given  the  same  kind  of 
privileges  given  to  profs.” 
Middleton  helped  him  get  his 
work  published  in  the  Journal  of 
Field  Ornithology.  “He  could 
have  given  me  a simple  acknow- 
ledgment at  the  bottom,”  says 
Lamble.  “Instead,  I’m  one  of  the 
authors.”  □ 


PEOPLE 


Simpson  named  to 
selection  committee 

The  Ontario  Council  on  Graduate 
Studies  has  elected  Prof.  John 
Simpson,  Physics,  a member  of 
the  John  Charles  Polanyi  Prizes 
selection  committee.  His  three- 
year  term  begins  July  1 . 

Reception  to 
honor  Nielsens 

An  informal  reception  to  honor  re- 
tired OVC  dean  Ole  Nielsen  and 
his  wife,  Marilyn,  will  be  held 
June  26  from  2 to  4 p.m.  in  the 
OVC  Lifetime  Learning  Centre. 
Cost  is  $10,  including  gift.  RSVP 
to  Ext.  4400. 

If  you  would  like  a letter  or  card 
to  be  included  in  the  book  for  pres- 
entation, send  it  to  Barbara  Nicol, 
OVC  dean’s  office. 

Food  science  students 
capture  awards 

Graduating  B.Sc.  student  Heather 
Farrell  of  the  Department  of  Food 
Science  has  won  the  Vladimir 
Chemey  Award  of  the  Canadian 
Institute  of  Food  Science  and 
Technology. 

Sponsored  by  Lallemand,  Inc., 
the  award  recognizes  high  aca- 
demic standing  and  excellence  in 
a food-related  program. 

Graduating  food  science  under- 
graduate Susan  Brown  placed 
third  in  the  institute’s  Givaudan 
Centennial  Award,  which  is  spon- 
sored by  Givaudan,  Inc. 


18  L Bottled  Water 


• Delivered  right  to  your  cooler 

• We  carry  spring  and  distilled 

• Water  comes  from  a 950  ft. 
artesian  spring  in  Formosa 

• Stringent,  independent  lab  tests 
are  regularly  conducted 

• Morning,  afternoon  or  evening 
deliveries/regular  route  service 

• Rent  to  own  cooler  plans 

• WE  ACCEPT  ALL 
COMPETITOR'S  BOTTLES 


240-1031  (local) 

"We  deliver  good  las/c‘ 


WATER  PRODUCTS 

• OUR  PRICE  GUARANTEE  • 

This  coupon  not  only  entitles  you  to  receive  your  first  order  for 
S5.50/18L  but  also  all  future  orders  for  the  same  low  pnce  of  $5.50 
- price  guaranteed  for  a min.  of  12  months  - 


18  L 
Bottled 
Water 

$5.50 

delivered 

Receive  all  future 
deliveries  for  a 
guaranteed  LOW 
PRICE  of 
$5.50/18Lwhen 
you  use  this 
coupon. 

SPRING  OR  DISTILLED 

PURA-KLEEN 
WATER  PRODUCTS 

• Bottle  deposit  extra 
■ ExpnesAug  31/94 

240-1031 


/'L£ANAIR:fc  Z 

GUmceX  ®™ 

^ Annual 

Bike  Trek 


CELEBRATE 
FITWEEK  '94 

PRIZES  ■ FOOD 


For  more  Information  and 
location  of  pledge/entry  forms 
in  your  neighbourhood  contact; 


:fL 


THE  =£  LUNG  ASSOCIATION 

WELLINGTON  COUNTY 

2 Quebec  St.  # 1 05 
(Yarmouth  St  Entrance) 
Guelph,  Ontario 

822-7739 


SUNDAY 
MAY  29 

from  the 
Arboretum, 
University  of  Cuelph 


START: 

10:00  AM 

I7KM  & 35KM  Routes 

10:30  AM 

5KM  Family  Fun  Ride 


When  You  Can't  Breathe,  Nothing  Else  Matters. 


ERC  pony  stallion  Spike  bones  up  on  the  latest  in  horse  health-care 
techniques  with  the  help  of  communications  and  extension  co-ordinator 
Kelly  Counsell.  Photo  by  Trina  Koster.  Office  of  Research 


They’re  off  and  running 
at  equine  resource  centre 


by  Steve  O’Neill 
Office  of  Research 

For  the  Equine  Research  Centre 
(ERC),  what  started  as  a trot  has 
now  become  a full  gallop. 

The  ERC’s  mandate  is  to  meet 
the  research  and  information 
needs  of  the  equine  industry. 
Since  its  inception  six  years  ago, 
one  of  the  centre’s  main  goals  has 
been  to  provide  a network  for  the 
broad  community  of  horse  owners 
and  enthusiasts.  To  that  end,  its 
horse  health-care  and  resource 
centre  — the  only  one  of  its  kind 
in  Canada  — has  worked  to  offer 
a database  of  the  most  up-to-date 
information  available  on  horses 
and  their  care. 

And  now,  new  support  from  the 
equine  industry  is  furthering  that 
goal.  Horse  enthusiast  Maggie 
Gallagher,  the  Montreal-based 
charitable  RHW  Foundation  and 
Vetrepharm,  a Canadian  veteri- 
nary pharmaceutical  company, 
are  providing  funding  to  hire  a 
library  assistant  to  help  the  re- 
source centre  compile  the  data- 
base, meet  the  increasing  demand 
for  information  and  promote  tech- 
nology transfer. 

ERC  communications  and  ex- 
tension co-ordinator  Kelly 
Counsell  hopes  that  as  the  library 
expands,  it  will  receive  more  feed- 
back from  the  public  about  the 
direction  it  should  take,  as  well  as 
sponsorship  and  donations  of  re- 
lated archival  material. 

“The  ERC  grew  from  — and  is 
managed  by  — Ontario’s  diverse 
horse  industry,”  says  Counsell. 
“The  industry  is  made  up  of  many 
groups  representing  different 
breeds  and  disciplines.  The  ERC 
is  working  to  better  all  breeds,  and 
our  library  and  database  have 
something  to  offer  everyone. 
Groups  can  network  through  the 
ERC.  Perhaps  we’re  a unifying 
force  in  the  industry  — we’re 


bringing  the  different  groups  to- 
gether.” 

One  of  the  resource  centre’s 
main  activities  is  fielding  inquir- 
ies from  the  public.  It  has  placed 
particular  emphasis  on  compiling 
a computer  database  of  publica- 
tions on  a broad  spectrum  of 
equine  issues. 

About  30  trade  journals  are  re- 
ceived by  the  centre  monthly.  In 
addition  to  being  kept  on  hand  in 
the  library,  the  publications  are 
screened  by  the  ERC’s  12-mem- 
ber staff  for  items  of  special  inter- 
est in  the  equine  field. 

The  centre  also  compiles  pro- 
ceedings of  each  of  its  four  annual 
seminars,  which  are  published  in 
both  written  form  and  on  audio- 
tape.  They’re  available  for  pur- 
chase from  the  resource  centre. 
Subjects  covered  in  past  seminars 
include  equine  nutrition,  repro- 
duction, the  equine  foot,  exercise 
physiology  and  mare  and  foal 
care.  Counsell  says  the  availabil- 
ity of  the  results  of  those  seminars 
“demonstrates  a real  bridge  be- 
tween research  and  the  dissemina- 
tion of  information.” 

That  bridge  also  allows  public 
input  to  offer  ideas  about  research 
to  be  conducted  through  the  ERC. 
Recently,  it  noted  that  many  of  the 
inquiries  it  was  receiving  ex- 
pressed growing  concern  about 
equine  foot  disorders.  That  helped 
launch  an  industry-driven  mul- 
tidisciplinary research  and  infor- 
mation initiative  involving  re- 
searchers from  ERC  and 
elsewhere  on  campus,  as  well  as 
farriers  dealing  with  horses  on  a 
daily  basis. 

In  September,  the  ERC  will  host 
its  second  "No  Foot,  No  Horse" 
seminar  to  present  results  of  that 
research  as  well  as  that  of  other 
experts  in  the  field.  The  proceed- 
ings from  the  seminar  will  later  be 
made  available  to  the  public.  □ 
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Conference 
Services  on 
the  move 

In  keeping  with  the  tradition 
of  June  marriages.  Confer- 
ence Services  and  Continu- 
ing Education  will  tie  the 
knot  June  I . 

The  move  is  part  of  a ma- 
jor reorganization  of  Com- 
munity and  Conference 
Services  that  will  see  sev- 
eral moves  of  staff  and 
functions. 

University  tours  will  go  to 
the  liaison  area  in  the  Reg- 
istrar's Office,  and  protocol 
will  go  to  the  President's 
Office. 

Although  the  organiza- 
tional changes  take  place 
next  week,  the  physical 
moves  are  expected  to  occur 
during  the  summer  months. 
Next  week's  At  Guelph  will 
have  the  full  story  of  the 
reorganization  and  who  is 
affected. 
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and  knowledge?  ...  4 

Exploring  the  essence  of 
Olympism 8 

Hockey  Aggies  know  the 
score  8 

Included  with  this  issue 
of  At  Guelph  is  a flyer 
from  Springfield  Golf 
Club. 


Thought  for  the  week 

It  is  easier  to  love  humanity 
as  a whole  than  to  love 
one's  neighbor. 


Eric  Hoffer 
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Record  number  of  students  to  graduate 
at  spring  convocation  May  31  to  June  3 


A record  number  of  students  — 1,950  under- 
graduates and  158  graduate  students  — will 
receive  degrees  and  diplomas  at  spring  convo- 
cation May  3 1 to  June  3.  Among  them  will  be 
the  first  graduate  of  Guelph’s  master  of  fine  arts 
program  and  the  1,000th  graduate  of  Inde- 
pendent Study. 

During  seven  ceremonies  on  Johnston  Green, 
U of  G will  bestow  five  honorary  degrees. 
Honorary  doctorates  of  science  will  go  to 
physiologist  David  Armstrong,  psychiatrist 
Dr.  Nathan  Epstein  and  animal  scientist 
Christopher  Polge.  An  honorary  doctor  of  let- 
ters will  be  presented  to  economist  John 
Helliwell.  Entrepreneur  Mac  Cuddy  will  re- 
ceive an  honorary  doctor  of  laws. 

The  University  will  also  name  retired  zool- 
ogy professor  Keith  Ronald  an  honorary  fel- 
low of  U of  G and  bestow  professor  emeritus 
status  on  retired  political  studies  professor 
Henry  Wiseman  and  retired  OAC  dean 
Freeman  McEwen. 


Mac  Cuddy 

From  a turkey  farm  in  Strathroy,  Cuddy  has 
spun  what  is  one  of  the  most  modem  poultry 
operations  in  the  world.  A 1942  graduate  of 
OAC,  he  turned  down  an  offer  of  admission  to 
the  MBA  program  at  Harvard,  choosing  in- 
stead to  buy  a 1,500-bird  farm  just  west  of 
London. 

His  original  plan  was  to  develop  a turkey- 
breeding  program,  but  that  all  changed  when 
he  met  George  Nicholas,  who  convinced 
Cuddy  to  use  his  strain  of  turkey.  The  Cana- 
dian food  industry  was  never  the  same. 

Cuddy’s  businesses  now  include  the  world’s 
leading  turkey-breeding  and  -hatching  opera- 
tion. Another  is  the  sole  supplier  of  all  chicken 
products  sold  by  McDonald’s  restaurants  in 
Canada.  Cuddy  Farms  is  also  the  major  off- 
shore supplier  of  turkey  poults  in  Europe  and 
a top  producer  of  turkey  products  in  the  United 
States. 

Although  the  turkey-raising  program  has 
flourished,  accounting  for  60  per  cent  of  the 
Canadian  turkey  market,  so,  too.  has  Cuddy 
Food  Products,  a more  recent  endeavor  that 
offers  more  than  100  specialty  chicken  and 
turkey  meat  items.  For  his  innovation  in  the 
agrifood  business,  Cuddy  has  received  numer- 
ous awards,  including  the  outstanding  business 
achievement  award  of  the  Ontario  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

In  1 986,  he  established  the  George  A.  Nicho- 
las Fellowship,  an  industrial  sabbatical  pro- 
gram for  scientists  around  the  world. 

Away  from  business.  Cuddy  has  a passion  for 
standard-bred  horses.  His  horses  have  won 
every  major  race  in  North  America,  including 
two  victories  at  the  Governor-General’s  Cup  at 
the  Royal  Winter  Fair. 

Cuddy  will  be  honored  at  the  May  3 1 after- 
noon ceremony  for  graduates  of  OAC’s  di- 
ploma programs.  Norris  Hoag,  assistant  dep- 


Mac  Cuddy 

uty  minister  for  education,  research  and  labo- 
ratories with  the  Ministry  of  of  Agriculture. 
Food  and  Rural  Affairs,  will  give  the  convoca- 
tion address. 

Nathan  Epstein 

Epstein  is  recognized  internationally  as  a 
leader  in  the  field  of  family  therapy  and  as  the 
father  of  the  field  in  Canada.  His  pioneering 
research  in  family  health  and  functioning  was 
published  in  the  book  Silent  Majority  in  1 969. 
This  work  remains  a cornerstone  for  those 
concerned  with  healthy  family  functioning. 

In  1967,  Epstein  founded  the  department  of 
psychiatry  at  McMaster  University.  During  his 
10  years  there,  he  developed  the  McMaster 
Model  of  Family  Assessment,  which  was 
among  the  dominant  models  in  its  field  during 
the  1970s  and  1980s. 

Bom  in  Nova  Scotia,  Epstein  earned  his  un- 
dergraduate degree  from  Mount  Allison,  did 
his  medical  training  at  Dalhousie  and  received 
a psychiatry  diploma  from  McGill.  From  1955 
to  1967,  he  was  with  McGill’s  department  of 
psychiatiy. 

More  recently,  he 
Sjl  was  a professor  at 
Brown  University  in 
Rhode  Island.  Now 
retired,  he  has  more 
than  80  publications 
to  his  credit  in  the 
fields  of  medicine, 
psychiatry,  psycho- 
therapy, family  rela- 
tions and  family 
therapy. 

Among  his  honors 
and  fellowships  are 
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the  1 990  award  for  cumulative  contributions  to 
family  therapy  from  the  American  Association 
for  Marriage  and  Family  Therapy  and  the 
American  Family  Therapy  Association's  first 
award  for  distinguished  achievement  in  the 
field  of  family  therapy. 

Epstein  will  address  students  graduating 
from  FACS  June  3 at  a 10  a.m.  ceremony. 

John  Helliwell 

One  of  Canada’s  most  outstanding  econo- 
mists. Helliwell  is  known  both  for  his  schol- 
arly output  and  his  contributions  in  the  realm 
of  public  policy. 

An  economics  professor  at  the  University  of 
British  Columbia,  he  has  been  the  Mackenzie 
King  Professor  of  Canadian  Studies  at  Harvard 
University  for  the  past  three  years.  In  the  28 
years  since  he  received  his  doctorate  from 
Oxford,  he  has  published  130  books  and  pa- 
pers. 

The  former  Rhodes  Scholar  has  also  spent 
considerable  time  in  policy-making  circles. 
While  still  a graduate  student.  Helliwell  served 
as  a member  of  the  research  staff  of  two  royal 
commissions  and  has  since  been  an  influential 
adviser  to  the  Bank  of  Canada,  the  Department 
of  Finance  and  nu-  „ 
merous  other  pol- 
icy-making bodies  \ 
and  individuals.  He  I 
is  president  of  the  ] 

Canadian  Econom- 
ics Association. 

Helliwell  is  highly  I 
regarded  for  his  J 
macroeconomic  1 
modelling.  His  mod- 1 
els  have  been  used  if 
by  the  Bank  of  Can- 
ada  to  formulate  and  John  He:liwe|| 
refine  its  policy  on 

the  economy.  His  current  research  focuses  on 
interest-  and  exchange-rate  theory  and  policy, 
trade  and  capital  flows,  competitiveness,  the 
forces  that  shape  economic  growth  and  energy 
problems. 

His  citations  and  honors  include  fellowship 
in  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada  and  Officer  of 
the  Order  of  Canada.  He  was  also  awarded  the 
prestigious  Clifford  Clark  Visiting  Economist 
position  at  the  Department  of  Finance  and  the 
Killam  Research  Prize. 

He  will  address  students  graduating  from  the 
College  of  Social  Science  June  1 at  a 2:30  p.m. 
ceremony. 

Christopher  Polge 

A scientific  discovery  by  Polge  can  be  cred- 
ited with  aiding  in  the  birth  of  millions  of 
animals.  Forty-five  years  ago,  he  and  his  col- 
leagues discovered  how  to  cryopreserve  — 
freeze  store  — the  semen  of  fowl  and  cattle  in 
See  TWO  on  page  2 
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GRAD  NEWS 


The  final  oral  examination  of  Jay 
Parsons,  a PhD  candidate  in  the 
Department  of  Zoology,  is  May 
25.  The  lecture  is  at  9 a.m.  in  Room 
309  of  the  Axelrod  Building,  fol- 
lowed by  the  exam  in  Room  168. 
The  thesis  title  is  "Reproduction 
and  Recruitment  of  the  Giant  Scal- 
lop Placopecten  Magellanicus  and 
Us  Relationship  to  Environmental 
Variables .’’  The  adviser  is  Prof. 
John  Roff. 

Daiv  Mowbray  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Fine  An  presents  a thesis 
exhibition  for  his  MFA  degree 
June  3 to  26  at  the  Kitchener/Wa- 
terloo Art  Gallery,  101  Queen  St., 
Kitchener.  The  official  opening  is 
June  3 from  8 to  10  p.m. 

The  final  examination  of  PhD 
candidate  Charles  Evans,  Psy- 
chology. is  June  7 at  9 a.m.  in 
Room  235  of  the  MacKinnon 
Building.  The  thesis  is  “Rating 
Source  Differences  and  Perform- 
ance Appraisal  Policies:  Perform- 
ance Is  in  the  T of  the  Beholder.” 
His  adviser  is  Prof.  Steven 
Cronshaw.  □ 
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Two  to  be  named  professor  emeritus 


Continued  from  page  1 

a special  glycerol  solution.  His  observations 
ushered  in  the  formal  study  of  low-tempera- 
ture biology. 

This  discovery  was  made  only  a year  after 
Polge  had  completed  his  B.Sc.  in  agriculture 
and  well  before  he  received  his  PhD  from  the 
University  of  London.  In  the  years  since,  he 
has  extended  his  research  to  domestic  species. 

He  has  lent  his  support  and  knowledge  to 
important  studies  of  microsurgery  of  embryos 
and  fertilization  of  oocytes.  Last  year,  he  and 
his  co-workers  reported  the  birth  of  calves 
from  sexed  sperm,  a feat  once  thought  impos- 
sible. The  implications  of  this  advance  may 
equal  those  of  his  first  discovery. 

Among  Polge’s  honors  are  the  Hammond 
Prize  of  the  British  Society  for  Animal  Produc- 
tions. fellowship  in  the  Royal  Society  of  Brit- 
ain, the  Pioneer  Award  of  the  International 
Embryo  Transfer  Society  and  the  Japan  Prize 
for  Science  and  Technology. 

He  will  address  students  graduating  from 
CPES  and  OVC  June  2 at  a 2:30  p.m.  cere- 
mony. 

David  Armstrong 

Armstrong  has  travelled  a distinguished  road 
since  his  graduation  from  OAC  43  years  ago. 
A professor  of  physiology  and  obstetrics  and 
gynecology  at  the  University  of  Western  On- 
tario, he  has  singularly  advanced  under- 
standing of  the  regulation  of  mammalian  egg 
development,  in  vitro  fertilization  and  embryo 
transfer. 

His  energy  and  research  were  acknowledged 
by  the  prestigious  Career  Investigator  Award 
of  the  Medical  Research  Council  (MRC)  in 
1969.  He  was  the  leader  of  the  first  research 
group  funded  by  MRC.  He  is  also  a member 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada. 

Armstrong’s  career,  which  has  furthered 
knowledge  of  reproduction  in  laboratory  and 
domesticated  animals  and  humans,  is  repre- 
sented by  a publication  list  of  more  than  270 
refereed  papers.  He  was  instrumental  in  found- 
ing the  journal  Biology  of  Reproduction  and 
has  served  as  a member  of  the  editorial  board 
of  seven  journals. 

He  began  his  professional  career  as  an  assis- 
tant agricultural  representative  with  the  On- 
tario Department  of  Agriculture.  In  1959,  he 
earned  a PhD  from  Cornell  University.  Before 
arriving  at  Western  in  1968,  he  was  a research 
associate,  then  assistant  and  associate  profes- 
sor at  Harvard  University. 

Armstrong  will  address  OAC  graduates  June 
3 at  a 2:30  p.m.  ceremony. 

Keith  Ronald 

Bom  in  Wales,  Ronald  came  to  Canada  in 
1949  and  received  his  education  at  McGill 
University.  He  joined  OAC  in  1958  as  an 
assistant  professor,  then  spent  four  years  with 
the  Fisheries  Research  Board  in  Halifax.  He 
returned  to  OAC  in  1 964  as  chair  of  the  depart- 
ment of  entomology  and  zoology. 

When  the  College  of  Biological  Science  was 
created  in  1971,  Ronald  was  appointed  dean,  a 
position  he  held  until  1983. 

During  his  terms  as  chair  and  dean,  he  main- 
tained a research  and  graduate  program  and 
established  a major  facility  for  the  experimen- 
tal study  of  seals.  He  was  founding  president 
and  chair  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Hunts- 
man Marine  Laboratory  in  New  Brunswick. 

In  1983,  Ronald  completed  his  term  as  dean 
and  returned  to  the  Department  of  Zoology. 
During  this  period,  he  and  his  associates  devel- 


oped a distance-education  course  called  "The 
5,000  Days  — Environmental  Perspectives 
and  Human  Choices.”  In  1987,  he  became 
director  of  the  Arboretum,  a position  he  held 
until  1993.  He  was  also  founding  director  of 
the  Institute  for  Environmental  Policy  and 
Stewardship. 

Ronald  is  a fellow  of  the  Institute  of  Biology 
and  the  Royal  Geographic  Society,  Fry  Medal- 
list of  the  Canadian  Society  of  Zoologists  and 
recipient  of  the  Rolex  Award  for  Conservation 
and  the  CBS  Distinguished  Alumni  Award. 

Ronald  will  give  the  convocation  address 
June  2 at  the  10  a.m.  ceremony  for  graduates 
of  CBS. 

Freeman  McEwen 

During  his  career,  McEwen  was  at  the  fore- 
front of  the  multidisciplinary  approach  to  crop 
protection  and  environmental  education. 

When  he  arrived  at  Guelph  in  1968,  he  al- 
ready had  an  established  reputation  in  the  field 
of  entomology  as  head  of  the  New  York  State 
Agricultural  Experimental  Station  at  Cornell 
University.  But  his  vision  and  approach  ex- 
panded in  Guelph’s  new  department  of  envi- 
ronmental biology,  where  he  served  as  found- 
ing chair.  In  1983,  he  became  dean  of  OAC,  a 
position  he  held  until  his  retirement  in  1991 . 

McEwen  has  written  more  than  1 00  scholarly 
papers  and  six  book  chapters  on  entomology 
and  toxicology.  He  developed  and  taught  the 
course  “Pesticides  in  the  Environment.”  The 
textbook  he  co-wrote  for  this  course  has  re- 
ceived international  recognition.  He  was  in- 
strumental in  forming  the  Canadian  Network 
of  Toxicological  Centres,  with  its  headquar- 
ters in  Guelph. 

McEwen  has  served  as  president  of  the  En- 
tomological Society  of  Canada,  the  Canadian 
Pest  Management  Society  and  the  Agricultural 
Society.  He  was  chair  of  the  Ontario  Pesticide 
Advisory  Committee,  served  on  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  International  Institute  of  Tropi- 
cal Agriculture  and  was  a member  of  numer- 
ous committees  to  protect  crops,  human  health 
and  the  environment. 

For  his  visionary  and  multidisciplinary  work 
in  these  fields,  McEwen  was  elected  a fellow 
and  gold  medal  recipient  of  the  Entomological 
Society  of  Canada.  He  will  be  honored  at  the 
June  3 afternoon  ceremony. 

Henry  Wiseman 

Although  he  didn’t  join  the  ranks  of  acade- 
mia until  age  42,  Wiseman  has  carved  a unique 
niche  as  a scholar  in  the  area  of  peacekeeping. 
He  is  known  for  his  ability  to  put  scholarship 
into  action. 

Last  year,  he  acted  as  an  overseer  at  the 
elections  in  Cambodia.  In  the  past,  he  has 
directed  peacekeeping  programs  at  the  Inter- 
national Peace  Academy  in  New  York  and  has 
experience  with  ceasefire  and  elections  in 
Zimbabwe. 

Wiseman  has  written  four  books,  three 
monographs,  six  book  chapters,  10  articles  and 
conference  papers,  all  showing  his  deep  con- 
cern for  the  reality  of  international  peacekeep- 
ing. 

His  publications  are  used  and  lauded  by 
United  Nations  diplomats  and  military  offi- 
cers. His  book  From  Rhodesia  to  Zimbabwe 
has  gained  an  international  reputation  as  the 
only  work  in  the  field  that  combines  theory  and 
practice  and  deals  with  major  aspects  of  the 
politics  of  transition. 

Here  at  Guelph,  Wiseman  helped  organize 
three  highly  praised  conferences:  “Strategies 
for  Peace  and  Security  in  a Nuclear  Age”  in 
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1983,  “Ethical  Choices  in  the  Age  of  Pervasive 
Technology”  in  1989  and  “Canada:  Break  Up 
or  Restructure”  in  1991.  These  conferences 
resulted  in  a series  of  publications  and  offer- 
ings in  distance  education  and  continuing  edu- 
cation. 

Wiseman  retired  nearly  five  years  ago,  but 
continues  to  teach  and  do  research  in  the  De- 
partment of  Political  Studies.  He  will  be  hon- 
ored at  the  June  1 afternoon  ceremony. 

The  convocation  ceremony  for  graduates-of 
the  College  of  Arts  is  June  1 at  10  a.m.  The 
address  will  be  given  by  Prof.  Alex  Michalos, 
Philosophy. 

Editor’s  note:  Photos  of  David  Armstrong  and 
Christopher  Polge  were  not  available  at  press 
time.  □ 
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SCIA  outlines  action  plans  for  international  projects 


The  Senate  Committee  on  In- 
ternational Activities 
(SCIA)  is  urging  the  University 
community  to  move  ahead  in  im- 
plementing action  plans  to  im- 
prove policies  and  procedures  for 
future  international  projects. 

At  its  May  17  meeting.  Senate 
received  for  information  SCIA’s 
report  in  response  to  the  external 
review  of  the  Sulawesi  Regional 
Development  Project  (SRDP). 
The  committee  reaffirmed  its  rec- 
ommendation to  the  president  that 
U of  G should  continue  with  the 
project  until  it’s  completed. 

Guelph’s  involvement  in  the 
SRDP  and  last  fall’s  report  from 
the  external  reviewers  sparked  de- 
bate in  the  University  community. 
Some  believe  that  working  in  a 
country  with  human-rights  viola- 
tions is  inappropriate  and  that  the 
SRDP’s  structure  serves  to  legiti- 
mize the  Indonesian  government. 
Others  say  the  project  brings  sig- 
nificant benefits  to  the  Indonesian 
people  and  should  continue. 

SCLA  chair  Prof.  Bruce  Sells, 
dean  of  CBS.  outlined  for  Senate 
the  committee’s  17  recommenda- 
tions and  action  taken  to  date: 

■ The  Association  of  Universi- 
ties and  Colleges  of  Canada  and 
the  Canadian  International  De- 
velopment Agency  (CIDA)  are 
working  to  change  the  wording 
of  the  SRDP  contract  and  ge- 
neric contracts  for  all  Canadian 
universities,  to  remove  con- 
straints on  academic  freedom. 
■ SRDP  members  are  encour- 
aged to  continue  to  publish  as 
much  as  possible  in  Bahasa  In- 
donesian. The  team  should  also 
review  its  distribution  policy  to 
ensure  that  the  translated  mate- 
rial is  made  available  to  as 
many  appropriate  people  as 
possible. 

■ If  a vacancy  occurs  in  the  pro- 
ject, the  team  should  endeavor 
to  fill  it  with  a woman. 

■ Orientation  should  be  provided 
for  faculty,  staff  and  students 
going  abroad  for  all  develop- 
ment projects.  Gender  issues 
should  be  one  of  the  topics. 

■ The  Centre  for  International 
Programs  (CIP)  should  ensure 
that  information  is  available  on 
the  political,  cultural  and  social 
aspects  of  countries  where  pro- 
jects are  being  considered,  as 
well  as  the  human-rights  record 
and  the  success  of  non-govem- 
mental  organizations. 

■ Information  sessions  on  SRDP 
activities  should  continue,  and 
future  projects  should  provide 
similar  opportunities  for  open 
discussion. 

■ A conference  should  be  held 
when  the  SRDP  concludes  to 
bring  together  experts  to  dis- 
cuss university  involvement  in 
international  development  co- 
operation. Human-rights  ex- 
perts should  also  be  invited. 

■ The  director  of  CIP  should  de- 
velop a strategy  to  raise  faculty 
awareness  of  U of  G ’s  pol  icy  on 
involvement  in  international 
activities. 

■ The  protocol  must  be  seen  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  planning 
process.  CIP  should  work  with 
faculty  who  are  considering  a 
project  to  ensure  they  are  aware 
of  the  policy  and  the  protocol 
early  on. 

■ A new  project  approval  com- 
mittee will  be  created.  It  will 
review  all  proposed  develop- 
ment co-operation  contracts 


that  have  to  be  signed  by  the 
president  and  make  recommen- 
dations for  approval.  Proposals 
will  be  accompanied  by  a com- 
pleted protocol. 

■ The  protocol  will  be  reviewed 
to  confirm  that  it  asks  the  most 
appropriate  questions  to  ensure 
that  proposed  contracts  adhere 
to  the  policy. 

■ The  requirement  for  routine  an- 
nual reviews  of  projects  should 
be  discontinued. 

■ Future  contracts  should  include 
a procedure  for  early  termina- 
tion. 

■ Guelph  should  continue  its  in- 
volvement in  the  SRDP  until 
project  completion. 

■ Future  U of  G projects  should 
include  faculty,  staff  and  stu- 
dents as  much  as  possible. 

■ As  a first  requirement,  all  pro- 
jects must  have  a clear  aca- 
demic home  and  a clearly 
defined  academic  benefit  to  the 
University.  They  must  be  bom 
out  of  scholarly  interest  and 
should  be  strongly  rooted  in 
one  or  more  academic  depart- 
ments. Relevant  project  experi- 
ences should  be  introduced  into 
campus  courses. 

■ Future  projects  should  ensure 
good  communications  between 
Guelph  and  field  staff. 

Sells  told  Senate  that  SCIA  will 
revisit  the  protocol  and  proce- 
dures for  international  develop- 
ment projects,  and  any  major 
changes  will  go  to  Senate  for  ap- 
proval. 

In  response  to  questions  from 
Prof.  Bill  Graf,  chair  of  the  De- 
partment of  Political  Studies, 
SCIA  committee  member  Wayne 
Marsh  of  the  Office  of  Research 
said  the  external  reviewers  have 
received  a copy  of  the  commit- 
tee’s response  to  their  report  and 
were  free  to  attend  the  Senate 
meeting  if  they  wished. 

Academic  Vice-President  Jack 
MacDonald  said  the  completion 
date  for  the  project  under  the  cur- 
rent contract  is  March  1995.  He 
said  no  new  contract  will  be 
signed  because  CIDA  has  indi- 
cated there  will  be  no  new  funding 
for  this  project. 

President  Mordechai  Rozanski 
commended  the  University  com- 
munity for  addressing  this  issue. 


“These  are  important  principles, 
and  it  speaks  well  for  the  Univer- 
sity that  we  can  deal  with  them  in 
a frank  and  appropriate  manner," 
he  said. 

SPC  to  Senate 

In  other  business,  Prof.  Bill 
Hughes,  Philosophy,  informed 
senators  that  the  Strategic-Plan- 
ning Commission  (SPC)  will  take 
a process  for  bringing  strategic- 
planning  recommendations  to 
Senate  to  a special  meeting  of  the 
academic  governing  body  May 
30.  The  meeting,  which  begins  at 
6:30  p.m.  in  Room  100  of  the 
Thombrough  Building,  will  also 
give  senators  an  opportunity  to 


The  U of  G Library  will  respond  to 
necessary  serials  cancellations  by 
focusing  on  what  campus  users 
need  and  by  boosting  interuniver- 
sity co-operation,  says  the  Senate 
Library  Committe. 

Committee  chair  Prof.  Jimmy 
Law,  Physics,  told  Senate  May  17 
that  with  the  library  predicting  a 
$340,000  shortfall  this  year  in  its 
serials  allocation,  making  the 
right  choices  about  which  serials 
to  cancel  will  depend  on  the  li- 
brary’s ongoing  survey  of  peri- 
odical use  and  efforts  by  depart- 
ments to  identify  “core”  journals. 

The  committee  presented  to 
Senate  a serials  cost-containment 
proposal  prepared  by  the  library. 
High  on  the  list  of  priorities  in  the 
proposal  are  meeting  the  needs  of 
undergraduate  students  and  seek- 
ing ways  to  share  journal  sub- 
scriptions among  area  universi- 
ties. 

Core  undergraduate  journals 
have  been  identified,  said  Law, 
and  periodicals  from  this  group 
should  be  spared  from  cancella- 
tion even  at  the  expense  of  core 
graduate  titles.  The  library  will 
compile  a list  of  suggested  high- 
priority  journals  for  each  depart- 
ment. This  list  will  be  based  not 
only  on  the  core  list,  but  also  the 
cost-per-use  information  obtained 


discuss  the  report  of  SPC’s  task 
force  on  institutional  values. 

Degree  approval 

The  Board  of  Undergraduate 
Studies  (BUGS)  and  the  Board  of 
Graduate  Studies  (BGS)  will  no 
longer  have  to  take  lists  of  gradu- 
ates to  Senate  for  approval  each 
semester. 

Senate  voted  to  delegate  ap- 
proval power  to  BUGS  and  BGS 
as  part  of  a new  graduation  proc- 
ess designed  to  save  time  and  pa- 
per flow  and  improve  communi- 
cation between  departments  and 
academic  review  committees. 

Prof.  Harold  Chapman,  Bio- 
medical Sciences,  assured  Senate 


from  the  periodical-use  survey. 

The  proposal  recommends  that 
the  list  of  suggested  titles  be  dis- 
tributed in  June.  Intensive  con- 
sultation between  the  library  and 
departments  about  which  journals 
will  not  be  renewed  in  1995  will 
be  completed  by  the  end  of  June. 

The  proposal  recognizes  that, 
despite  other  cost  cutting,  the  Uni- 
versity will  not  be  able  to  sub- 
scribe to  the  full  complement  of 
core  journals,  many  of  which  are 
currently  unavailable  at  the  li- 
brary. said  Law.  To  meet  user 
needs,  the  library  will  provide 
document  delivery  within  two  or 
three  days  of  a request  at  a cost  of 
1 0 cents  a page  for  any  article  in  a 
core  journal  not  held  at  Guelph. 
Other  articles  may  be  delivered 
through  commercial  vendors. 

President  Mordechai  Rozanski 
told  Senate  he  will  meet  with  the 
presidents  of  Wilfrid  Laurier,  Wa- 
terloo and  McMaster  universities 
at  the  presidential  installation  of 
former  U of  G professor  Leonard 
Conolly  at  Trent  University  June 
3.  Among  the  discussion  topics 
will  be  the  possibility  of  shared 
serial  subscriptions  and  storage 
facilities  for  library  resources. 

Current  predictions  indicate  that 
inflation  and  a weak  dollar  will 
pare  20  per  cent  off  the  library’s 


that  it  will  not  lose  the  power  to 
grant  degrees,  as  decreed  under 
the  University  of  Guelph  Act.  It 
has  simply  chosen  to  delegate  the 
power  to  another  body,  he  said. 

Senate  changes 

Chapman  reported  that  the  com- 
mittee on  bylaws  and  member- 
ship will  not  bring  forward  pro- 
posed changes  to  Senate’s  size 
and  membership  until  fall.  The 
matter  was  discussed  at  a special 
meeting  of  Senate  April  26,  and 
the  committee  believes  this  issue 
should  be  addressed  after  SPC  has 
completed  its  work,  he  said.  □ 


buying  power  over  the  coming 
year.  In  addition,  a Senate  recom- 
mendation that  15  per  cent  of  a 
department’s  allocation  for  li- 
brary purchases  be  dedicated  to 
the  purchase  of  books  will  further 
reduce  funds  available  for  serials 
purchase.  The  net  effect  is  an  es- 
timated $340,000  reduction  in  se- 
rial subscriptions  over  the  coming 
year. 

Prof.  Ken  Jeffrey,  Physics,  said 
the  shortfall  may  differentially  af- 
fect certain  disciplines.  He  noted 
that  although  CPES  receives  the 
highest  cumulative  acquisitions 
allotment,  it  also  suffers  from  the 
highest  subscription  costs , esti- 
mated at  about  $ 1 .000  per  journal. 

Academic  Vice-President  Jack 
MacDonald  said  he  expects  two 
reports  from  the  library  by  May 
31.  The  first  will  deal  with  the 
potential  for  resource  sharing 
among  university  libraries  in  the 
area.  The  second  will  deal  with  a 
new  formula  for  a more  equitable 
way  of  distributing  allocation 
funding. 

MacDonald  said  he  recognizes 
that  allotments  have  been  based 
on  precedents.  He  anticipates  that 
the  latter  report  will  offer  sugges- 
tions on  how  to  create  a new  sys- 
tem “based  on  something  other 
than  history.”  □ 


New  digs 
for  OMAFRA 

The  May  17  ground 
breaking  for  the  new 
head  office  of  the  On- 
tario Ministry  of  Food, 
Agriculture  and  Rural 
Affairs  (OMAFRA)  on 
Stone  Road  required 
more  than  just  a 
shovel.  On  hand  for  the 
event  were,  from  left, 
OMAFRA  Minister 
Elmer  Buchanan, 
Mayor  John  Counsell, 
Rev.  Pat  Ashwin  and 
President  Mordechai 
Rozanski.  The  event 
also  marked  the  official 
opening  of  the  minis- 
try’s Agriculture  and 
Food  Laboratory  Serv- 
ices Centre. 

Photo  by  Maurice  Oishi. 
University  Communications 


Library  will  focus  on  user  needs 
in  deciding  which  serials  must  go 
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COMMENTARY 


Universities  serve  society  best  when  independent  from  it 


by  Donald  Stewart 

When  I first  read  the  report 
on  institutional  values  by 
the  Strategic-Planning  Commis- 
sion's Task  Force  4 (At  Guelph, 
May  1 1 ).  I thought  it  had  to  be  a 
plot  by  the  administration  to  in- 
duce early  retirement  in  anyone 
old  enough  to  remember  that  a 
University  was  once  distin- 
guished from  a children’s  garden. 

But  I malign  the  administration. 
Single-minded  though  it  is  in  its 
pursuit  of  budget  reductions,  no 
one  could  have  so  reduced  the  no- 
tion of  reason  to  so  much  mush 
from  such  a mundane  motive. 
Such  a vision  of  the  University 
could  have  come  only  from  a pow- 
erfully benign  will  set  on  reform- 
ing the  institution. 

Brimful  with  good  intentions, 
the  authors  of  this  report  appear  to 
want  to  transform  U of  G from  an 
institution  focused  on  the  desire 
for  truth,  the  exercise  of  reason 
and  the  dissemination  of  knowl- 
edge into  one  whose  function  is  to 
foster  personal  development  and 
service  to  society. 

This  desire  is,  of  course,  emi- 
nently laudable,  and  that  is  what 
makes  it  so  difficult  to  see  where 
it  goes  awry.  The  proof,  however, 
is  in  the  pudding.  And  what  a pud- 
ding they  have  put  before  us!  Not 
only  do  such  notions  as  truth,  rea- 
son and  knowledge  fail  to  be  rated 
higher  than  Tinker  Toys,  but  they 
were  also  clearly  not  among  the 
pieces  of  Lego  the  report  is  con- 
structed from. 

Previous  generations  have  gen- 
erally sought  to  give  reasons  for 
the  values  they  espoused.  Indeed, 
they  often  believed  it  was  an  es- 
sential part  of  achieving  value, 
both  in  the  sense  of  arriving  at  a 
clear  result  and  in  the  sense  of 
being  rationally  convinced  by  that 


result.  In  the  kindergarten  of  the 
mind  proposed  here,  however, 
reason  gives  way  to  a collage  of 
values  taken  from  here,  there  and 
nowhere. 

But  the  really  new  toy  in  the 
kindergarten  is  the  survey.  The 
report  concludes  that  “our  own 
documents  (largely  unnamed)  and 
survey  respondents  give  us  a clear 
indication  about  what  our  values 
are  and  ought  to  be."  But  then  we 
find  out  the  survey  had  only  a 
21 -per-cent  response  rate,  "fairly 
low  for  survey  research." 

It  borders  on  the  irrational  to 
base  one’s  fundamental  values  on 
those  modern  versions  of  the  old 
poet  “Anonymous”  — “our  own 
documents”  and  “research  shows" 
— along  with  a survey  with  a 
fairly  low  response  rate.  I prefer 
reasoned  argument. 

A nobler  mission 

But  let  us  assume  that  the  survey 
is  statistically  significant.  What 
are  we  to  make  of  its  conclusions? 

Let’s  look  at  the  first  and  most 
important  conclusion  reached  by 
the  report  — that  our  basic  value 
is  to  “serve  the  society  that  funds 
us.”  We  used  to  have  a nobler 
mission  — the  “betterment  of  so- 
ciety,” to  cite  the  University  of 
Guelph  Act. 

On  a charitable  interpretation, 
there  may  be  no  difference  be- 
tween service  to  society  and  bet- 
terment of  society.  But  what 
would  the  report  recommend  in 
the  case  where  society  said:  “We 
want  Frisbees  in  the  kindergarten 
and  you  are  giving  us  ABCs.” 

Do  we  chuck  the  ABCs  because 
society  tells  us  to  chuck  them  or 
do  we  insist  on  that  once-impor- 
tant  value  of  the  university,  inde- 
pendent judgment? 

As  written,  the  report  appears  to 
commit  us  to  following  (the 
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whims  of?)  society. 

Let  us  tug  on  our  methodologi- 
cal snowsuits  and  go  play  outside. 
How  did  the  report  establish  this 
conclusion?  Well,  a vague  refer- 
ence to  Toward  2000  appears  to 
be  the  main  reason  given,  despite 
the  fact  that  the  report  interprets 
Toward  2000  in  a way  that  makes 
it  inconsistent  with  the  University 
of  Guelph  Act. 

The  act  lists  the  advancement  of 
learning  (not  “learner  orienta- 
tion"); the  dissemination  of 
knowledge;  the  intellectual,  social 
(not  emotional),  moral  and  physi- 
cal development  of  its  members; 
and  the  betterment  of  (not  service 
to)  society  as  the  “objects  and  pur- 
poses” of  the  University.  More- 
over, the  act  does  it  in  that  order. 

At  best,  the  betterment  of  society 
(not  service  to  it)  is  one  of  four 
basic  values  and,  at  worst,  the 
least  of  four  basic  values. 

And  what  of  the  survey?  Well, 
that  appears  to  be  a fine  old  game 
of  jamming  a square  object  in  a 
round  hole. 

The  questionnaire  did  not  ask 
any  question  directly  related  to 
this  basic  value,  but  rated  among 
the  23  highest  values  were  con- 
tributing through  research  to  the 
betterment  of  society  and  contrib- 
uting through  teaching  to  the  bet- 
terment of  society. 

No  solid  grounds 

It  is  worth  laboring  the  obvious. 
If  the  questionnaire  did  not  ask 
any  direct  question  concerning  the 
basic  value  of  the  University  (one 
wonders  why  not),  then  there  are 
no  solid  grounds  for  concluding 
that  the  survey  supports  this  or 
any  other  basic  value. 

And  the  reasons  given  for  deriv- 
ing the  basic  value  from  the  ques- 
tionnaire are  not  exactly  rock 
solid,  either.  Might  not,  for  exam- 
ple, respondents  have  found  re- 
search and  teaching  quite  impor- 
tant even  without  the  “contri- 
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buting  to  society”  clause?  Perhaps 
some  of  them  actually  value  re- 
search and  teaching,  period. 

And  what  happened  to  the  other 
21  possible  candidates  for  basic 
value?  Is  it  not  possible  that  they 
might  have  yielded  a slightly  dif- 
ferent conclusion? 

The  most  fundamental  methodo- 
logical issue,  however,  concerns 
the  reasoning  governing  the  idea 
of  movement  from  “is”  to  “should 
be”  or,  as  we  used  to  say  in  phi- 
losophy, the  question  of  whether 
you  can  derive  an  “ought”  from  an 
“is.” 

Question  the  reasoning 

In  its  simplest  form,  you  can 
question  the  reasoning  that  sug- 
gests that  just  because  Dick  or 
Jane  is  a mean-spirited  fool,  then 
Dick  or  Jane  ought  to  be  a mean- 
spirited  fool.  The  differentiation 
in  the  questionnaire  of  what  we 
"should  be”  from  what  we  “are” 
seems  nicely  to  avoid  the  prob- 
lem, but  unfortunately,  it  recurs  at 
the  level  of  value  itself. 

Just  because  Dick  or  Jane  values 
being  a mean-spirited  fool,  it 
doesn’t  mean  that  he  or  she  ought 
to  value  being  a mean-spirited 
fool.  Just  because  (a  very  small 
minority  of?)  the  University  val- 
ues social  service,  it  doesn’t  mean 
the  University  ought  to  value  so- 
cial service. 

Finally,  I note  that  although  the 
report  repeatedly  points  out  where 
faculty  were  higher  or  lower  than 
other  group  respondents,  it 
doesn’t  tell  us  by  how  much  they 
were  higher  or  lower,  nor  does  it 
tell  us  where  other  groups  were 
higher  or  lower,  nor  does  it  ex- 
plain why  faculty  come  in  for  such 
“open”  and  “amicable”  treatment. 

I could  go  on,  but  I think  the 
point  is  clear.  In  case  it’s  not,  how- 
ever, let  me  state  it  again.  When 
you  make  reason  subservient  to 
any  value  whatever,  but  particu- 
larly in  an  institution  that  tradi- 
tionally has  been  dedicated  to  rea- 
son, you  end  up  in  grave  danger  of 
just  this  sort  of  higgledy-piggledy 
approach. 

Abandon  the  basic  values  of  rea- 
son, truth  and  knowledge  and  you 
abandon  the  criteria  that  should 
govern  a university.  Abandon 
them  for  the  values  of  social  serv- 
ice and  you  run  the  risk  of  infan- 
tilization  of  students,  faculty  and 
staff  alike. 

Lest  this  be  judged  merely  mean 
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spirited  or  a critique  of  a few  er- 
rors that  could  be  corrected  with 
some  attention  to  detail,  let  me 
state  categorically  that  it  is  not.  It 
is  intended  as  a challenge  to  the 
whole  culture  in  which  this  report 
is  grounded. 

The  report  is  the  crystallization 
of  a culture  of  social  service,  what 
was  once  called  a rhetoric  and  to- 
day is  sometimes  called  a “dis- 
course” of  power.  It  promotes 
service  and  learning  (surely  moth- 
erhood notions  if  there  ever  were 
any)  as  the  new  Shibboleth  of 
power.  It  is  a moral  Shibboleth, 
moreover,  and  that  is  precisely 
what  makes  it  so  powerful. 

Those  who  put  truth  before  self- 
learning, reason  before  service 
and  knowledge  before  account- 
ability will  be  cast  out  (though 
today  we  do  it  by  marginalization) 
just  as  surely  as  the  Ephraimites 
were  cast  out  by  Jephthah  because 
they  could  not  pronounce  the  “sh” 
in  “Shibboleth.” 

Foucault  was  right  — discourse 
is  power,  and  for  that  very  reason, 
it  behooves  us  to  choose  our  dis- 
course of  value  wisely.  The  dis- 
course of  service,  moral  consid- 
eration and  self-development  is  an 
extremely  powerful  one  and,  in  its 
place,  a valuable  one.  But  it  is  not 

— and  should  not  be  — the  dis- 
course of  a university.  Ours  is  the 
older  discourse  of  truth,  reason, 
argument  and  knowledge. 

Serve  knowledge 

We  serve  society  best  when  we 
are  independent  from  it.  We  serve 
students  best  when  we  (students, 
faculty  and  staff)  put  truth,  know- 
ledge and  reason  above  personal- 
ity development  and  all  specific 
styles  of  learning.  We  serve  the 
world  best  when  we  serve  know- 
ledge. 

The  rhetoric  of  care  is  a powerful 
one,  but  when  it  supplants  the  tra- 
ditional care  that  universities  have 
shown  for  truth,  we  do  not  serve 
society.  We  do  it  — and  ourselves 

— a grave  disservice. 

If  this  report  becomes  the  offi- 
cial policy  of  U of  G,  will  the 
University  hold  open  a place  in  the 
early  retirement  plan  for  me?  I 
have  no  desire  to  return  to  childish 
things  in  my  old  age. 

Prof.  Donald  Stewart  is  a faculty 
member  in  the  Department  of  Phi- 
losophy. 

African 
students 
to  gather 

The  All-African  Student  Confer- 
ence May  27  to  29  will  draw  400 
African  students  from  universities 
across  North  America  to  campus. 
It  will  focus  on  the  theme  “Pan- Af- 
ricanism: Agenda  for  Unity.” 

Members  of  the  University  are 
invited  to  attend  the  conference. 

Keynote  speaker  Julius 
Ihonvbere,  an  associate  professor 
of  African  politics  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Texas,  will  discuss  pan-Af- 
ricanism  May  27  at  8 p.m.  in  Peter 
Clark  Hall.  Malawian  lawyer 
Vera  Chirwa  will  explore  the 
democratic  development  in  her 
country  May  28  from  6 to  8 p.m. 
in  Room  103  of  the  University 
Centre.  □ 
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Improving 
on  Mother 
Nature 


by  Kerith  Waddington 

Office  of  Research 

Freezing  and  thawing  can 
change  the  structure  of  any 
fluid  . . . including  semen.  That’s 
a problem  for  the  artificial  insemi- 
nation (AI)  industry,  where  sperm 
fertility  losses  due  to  the  freezing 
process  range  from  50  to  80  per 
cent. 

U of  G researchers  are  trying  to 
alleviate  the  problem  by  identify- 
ing the  molecular  damage  that  oc- 
curs to  frozen  semen. 

In  the  Department  of  Animal 
and  Poultry  Science,  the  research 
team  of  Prof.  Mary  Buhr,  graduate 
students  Janice  Bailey,  Yuyuan 
Zhao  and  Murray  Pettitt,  and  re- 
search technicians  Nipa  Kakuda 
and  Liz  Curtis  is  examining  the 
cellular  changes  that  accompany 
cryopreservation  — in  this  case, 
the  dilution  and  preservation  of 
semen  for  AI. 

AI  is  economical  and  can  result 
in  higher  fertilization  rates  than 
natural  breeding  methods.  But 
there’s  still  much  greater  poten- 
tial. High  losses  in  sperm  fertility 
— up  to  50  per  cent  with  bovine 
semen  and  a staggering  60  to  80 
per  cent  with  boar  semen  — con- 
tinue to  limit  these  industries  and 
keep  costs  higher  than  necessary 
for  producers  (especially  swine 
producers,  who  are  bound  to  keep 
boars  until  the  AI  success  rate  im- 
proves). 

That’s  where  the  molecular 
studies  come  in.  The  membrane  of 
bull  sperm  has  calcium-control 
mechanisms  that  are  crucial  to  fer- 
tilization. Molecular  damage  due 
to  commercial  cryopreservation 
alters  the  movement  of  calcium 
across  the  membrane,  reducing 
fertilization  rates. 

In  boars,  cryopreserved  sperm 
was  found  to  experience  damage 
to  four  of  the  six  major  lipid 
classes  with  increased  viscosity 
and  temperature  sensitivity,  mo- 
lecular damage  that  Buhr  believes 
may  affect  the  ability  of  the  mem- 
brane to  adequately  regulate  cal- 
cium. 

“Specific  molecular  changes 
now  provide  tangible  targets  for 
further  research  geared  towards 


Prof.  Mary  Buhr  is  part  of  a team  working  to  cut  fertility  losses  in  frozen 

boar  sperm.  Photo  by  Martin  Schwalbe,  Photographic  Services 


developing  methods  to  minimize 
molecular  damage,”  she  says. 
“These  will  have  a positive  impact 
on  the  industry  by  eliminating  the 
costs  to  breeders  of  raising  boars 
and  by  expanding  international 
markets  due  to  increased  accessi- 
bility.” 

Why  is  this  important  for  Can- 
ada? This  country  is  recognized 
internationally  as  having  geneti- 
cally superior  swine,  says  Buhr, 
“and  increasing  accessibility 
through  successful  boar  sperm 
preservation  would  have  large  im- 
plications for  the  swine  industry 
in  Canada.  Preservation  of  sperm 
fertility  would,  for  the  dairy  in- 
dustry, make  a good  thing  better.” 

There’s  a national  angle  to  this 
program  with  the  collaborative 
work  of  Marc- Andre  Sirard  of 
Laval  University.  He  has  identi- 


fied factors  that  serve  to  protect 
bull  semen;  the  Guelph  term  is 
monitoring  their  effectiveness.  In 
addition,  research  with  Paul  Fiser 
of  Agriculture  and  Agri-Food 
Canada  resulted  in  the  alteration 
of  freezing/thawing  rates  for  boar 
semen  and  an  optimal  glycerol 
concentration  for  its  cryopreser- 
vation. 

This  research  is  supported  by 
Agriculture  and  Agri-Food  Can- 
ada, the  Ontario  Ministry  of  Agri- 
culture, Food  and  Rural  Affairs, 
Semex  Canada,  the  Natural  Sci- 
ences and  Engineering  Research 
Council,  the  Canadian  Associa- 
tion of  Animal  Breeders  and  the 
Ontario  Pork  Producers  Market- 
ing Board.  United  Breeders  Inc. 
provided  the  semen  samples.  □ 


PEOPLE 


Bray  named  fellow  of  Oxygen  Society 

Prof.  Tammy  Bray,  Nutritional  Sciences,  has  been  named  a fellow  of 
the  Oxygen  Society.  The  society  has  some  50  fellows,  representing  the 
best  in  the  field.  Bray  has  also  accepted  the  position  of  Esther  Z. 
Greenberg  Scholar  at  the  Oklahoma  Medical  Research  Foundation, 
which  she  will  hold  from  July  1 to  Dec.  31 . 

OAC  faculty  receive  alumni  awards 

The  OAC  Alumni  Association  has  announced  its  teaching,  research  and 
extension  awards  for  1994.  Winner  of  the  Distinguished  Research 
Award  is  Prof.  Matthijs  Tollenaar.  Crop  Science.  The  Distinguished 
Extension  Award  goes  to  Prof.  Brian  Kennedy,  Animal  and  Poultry 
Science.  Prof.  Ron  Stoltz,  Landscape  Architecture,  receives  the  Distin- 
guished Teaching  Award  and  the  Waghome  Teaching  Fellowship.  The 
awards  will  be  presented  during  Alumni  Weekend. 

Biographical  institute  honors  Barrell 

Professor  emeritus  Rex  Barrell,  Languages  and  Literatures,  has  been 
elected  a lifetime  fellow  of  the  American  Biographical  Institute  for 
continuing  publications  and  research  in  the  area  of  Anglo-French  rela- 
tions in  the  18th  century. 


Animal  scientist  wins  Borden  Award 


The  Canadian  Society  for  Nutritional  Sciences  has  awarded  its  1994 
Borden  Award  to  Prof.  Ron  Ball,  Animal  and  Poultry  Science,  for  his 
amino  acid  research.  The  award  recognizes  outstanding  contributions  to 
research  in  nutrition  by  scientists  under  the  age  of  45. 


Colombian  university 
honors  Cebotarev 

The  University  of  Caldas  in  Colombia  recently 
honored  professor  emerita  Eleanora  Cebotarev, 
Sociology  and  Anthropology,  by  publishing  a 
collection  of  articles  recognizing  the  academic 
support  Cebotarev  has  provided  to  the  university 
over  the  past  10  years.  The  book  is  entitled 
Women,  Families  and  Development. 


Eleanora  Cebotarev 


Reception  to  recognize  Barham 

A reception  in  honor  of  FACS  Dean  Richard  Barham,  who  is  complet- 
ing his  second  term  as  dean  June  30,  will  be  held  June  14  from  4 to  6 
p.m.  in  Room  442  of  the  University  Centre.  Cost  is  $10.  RSVP  by  June 
7 to  Donna  Mokren.  Ext.  6753. 

Irvine  judges  cheese  contest 

Prof.  Don  Irvine,  Food  Science,  was  a judge  at  the  recent  20th  Biennial 
World  Championship  Cheese  Contest,  the  largest  cheese  competition  in 
the  world.  Held  in  Green  Bay,  Wisconsin,  the  contest  drew  591  cheeses 
from  14  countries.  Irvine  has  been  judging  at  the  competition  since  1970. 

Family  studies  profs  speak 

At  the  Kellogg  Nutrition  Symposium  in  Toronto  this  spring,  Prof. 
Donna  Woolcott,  chair  of  the  Department  of  Family  Studies,  gave  a 
keynote  address  on  “Recommended  Nutrient  Intakes:  Need  for  a New 
Approach.”  Prof.  Susan  Evers  moderated  a session  on  “Emerging 
Nutritional  Issues  in  Health-Care  Turnaround."  At  a Vancouver  confer- 
ence on  “Narrative  Ideas  and  Therapeutic  Practice,”  Profs.  Marshall 
Fine  and  Jean  Turner  spoke  on  “A  Therapy  or  Uncertainty:  Question- 
ing Responsibility,  Stories  About  Men,  Women  and  Therapists.”  □ 


Satisfaction  with  work,  family  different  for  men  and  women 


by  Margaret  Boyd 
University  Communications 

Is  a career  as  rewarding  for  a 
woman  as  a man?  Do  men  and 
women  gain  equal  satisfaction 
from  work  and  family  life? 

Jean  McKenzie  Leiper.  who  re- 
cently completed  a stint  as  lecturer 
in  the  Department  of  Sociology 
and  Anthropology,  was  surprised 
by  what  she  found  when  she  be- 
gan studying  the  relationships  be- 
tween work  schedules  and  satis- 
faction with  family  life  several 
years  ago. 

She  started  looking  at  the  impact 
of  irregular  work  schedules,  shift 
work  and  the  length  of  the  work- 
ing week  on  family  life.  Surpris- 
ingly, the  length  of  work  week  had 
a bigger  impact  than  irregular 
working  hours.  In  fact,  the  study 
found  that  people  who  had  a 


longer  work  week  tended  to  be 
more  satisfied  with  their  family 
life.  McKenzie  Leiper  says  this 
pattern  was  more  apparent  among 
men  than  women.  For  female  re- 
spondents, a longer  work  week 
generally  had  negative  effects  on 
family  life.  Overall,  women  did 
not  have  the  same  level  of  satis- 
faction with  family  life,  the  study 
also  found. 

McKenzie  Leiper  is  now  look- 
ing at  female  lawyers  to  find  out 
why  women  are  leaving  the  field 
and  how  they  manage  to  combine 
work  and  family  life.  The  legal 
profession  is  of  interest  because 
women  began  entering  it  in  great 
numbers  only  in  the  last  15  years. 

Preliminary  indications  from 
this  study  are  that  the  hierarchical 
structure  of  large  law  firms  is  an 
obstacle  for  women  who  want  to 
combine  work  with  family. 


“For  men,  career  expectations 
are  that  they  will  advance  through 
the  hierarchy,”  says  McKenzie 
Leiper.  “Women’s  careers  don’t 
follow  that  pattern.  Children  and 
other  factors  disrupt  their  careers. 
And  the  question  is,  do  women 
want  that  kind  of  career?  Are 
some  men  also  re-examining  their 
career  expectations?" 

The  superwoman  syndrome  — 
women  who  juggle  seemingly  im- 
possible demands  — tends  to  im- 
pose unrealistic  expectations  on 
other  women  coming  up  the  ca- 
reer ladder,  says  McKenzie 
Leiper.  It  appears  that  many 
women  still  organize  most  of  the 
housework  and  child  care,  even 
though  both  husband  and  wife 
have  demanding  professional  ca- 
reers. 

Organizations  have  been  slow  to 
implement  programs  that  ease 


family  demands  on  young  work- 
ing parents,  she  says.  At  the  same 
time,  there  are  tremendous  pres- 
sures on  young  professionals  to 
build  successful  careers.  “It  might 
make  more  sense  to  restructure 
our  lives,"  she  says. 

According  to  a work  and  family 


study  at  the  University  of 
Toronto,  “women’s  lives  have  be- 
come individualized,"  says 
McKenzie  Leiper. 

There  are  more  occupational 
choices  and  more  back-and-forth 
movement  between  work  and 
family.  □ 
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NOTICES 


PSA  to  meet 

The  Professional  Staff  Associa- 
tion (PSA)  will  hold  its  annual 
general  meeting  June  14  from 
noon  to  1 :30  p.m.  in  Room  1 03  of 
the  University  Centre.  Guest 
speaker  is  Prof.  Constance  Rooke. 
associate  vice-president,  aca- 
demic. Results  of  the  recent  PSA 
survey  will  be  presented  at  the 
meeting. 

The  cycle  continues 

Dust  off  those  bicycle  helmets  — 
it’s  Bike  to  Work  Week  May  30  to 
June  2.  June  1 is  Bike  to  Work 
Challenge  Day. 

Roof  replacements 

This  spring  and  summer.  Physical 
Resources  will  be  replacing  roofs 
on  the  following  buildings:  Black- 
wood Hall,  J.D.  MacLachlan 
Building.  Zoology  Annex  3,  Pa- 
thology Building,  Mitchell  Athlet- 
ics Centre,  Maintenance  Building 
#1,  McNabb  House,  MacKinnon 
Building.  Chemistry  and  Microbi- 
ology Building  and  620  Gordon 
St.  For  more  information,  call  Roy 
Lefneski  at  Ext.  2010. 

Ecosystem  health 
The  first  International  Symposium 
on  Ecosystem  Health  and  Medi- 
cine: “Integrating  Science,  Policy 
and  Management,”  is  June  23  in 
Ottawa.  The  symposium  is  organ- 
ized by  U of  G and  the  Interna- 
tional Society  for  Ecosystem 
Health  and  Medicine.  For  more  in- 
formation or  to  register,  call  Con- 
tinuing Education  at  Ext.  3956. 

Entrepreneur  award 

Burns  Fry  Limited,  Canadian 
Business  Magazine,  the  Bank  of 
Montreal  and  Ernst  & Young  have 
launched  a new  awards  program  to 
recognize  Canadian  entrepre- 
neurs. The  program  seeks  nomina- 
tions of  leading  business  owners 
and  managers  who  have  demon- 
strated outstanding  success  in  their 
fields.  Nomination  deadline  is 
June  15.  For  more  information, 
call  Wayne  Koning  at  Bums  Fry, 
416-359-4000. 

Scientific  writing 

The  Learning  Resource  Centre  is 
offering  a non-credit  program  on 
"Scientific  Writing  for  Graduate 
Students"  this  summer.  The  six- 
week  course  runs  Wednesdays 
from  June  1 to  July  6 from  9:30 
a.m.  to  noon.  Cost  is  $50.  To  reg- 


ister, visit  the  Connection  Desk  on 
Level  3 of  the  University  Centre. 
The  resource  centre  will  also  offer 
a full-range  of  non-credit  writing 
courses  and  one-hour  seminars 
through  the  summer  for  students 
interested  in  improving  their  writ- 
ing skills.  For  information,  call  the 
centre  at  Ext.  3632. 

On  the  fly 

Flying  squirrels  may  live  in  the 
Arboretum  nature  reserve,  but 
you’re  only  likely  to  see  them  at 
night.  Learn  about  these  animals 
on  an  informative  night-time  na- 
ture walk  and  workshop  June  8. 
Cost  is  $9.  To  register,  call  Ext. 
41 10  by  June  1. 

Ukrainian  concert 

The  Ukrainian  Cultural  Society 
presents  a spring  concert  June  5 at 
2:30  p.m.  at  War  Memorial  Hall. 
More  than  60  dancers  from  differ- 
ent regions  of  Ukraine  will  per- 
form. Special  guests  are  the  Vatra 
Dancers  of  Brampton.  Admission 
is  $8  general,  $5  for  students  and 
seniors  and  free  for  children  five 
and  under.  For  advance  tickets, 
call  821-5282. 

Donation  honors  Johnson 

Members  of  the  family  of  Edward 
Johnson  have  contributed  $60,000 
towards  Guelph’s  civic  centre  to 
honor  the  celebrated  Guelph  tenor 
and  his  family.  This  brings  the  to- 
tal raised  by  the  centre’s  public 
campaign  to  more  then  $3  million. 
The  goal  is  $4.5  million.  The  cen- 
tre is  currently  in  the  design  phase, 
with  construction  expected  to  be- 
gin in  1995. 


AVAILABLE 


Genealogist  to  help  with  family  trees, 
experienced,  reasonable  rates.  Greg, 
763-5923. 

Raspberry  plants,  “Heritage"  autumn 
fruiting/everbearing,  one  year  old,  cer- 
tified plants,  Ext.  6159. 

Wordprocessing  using  WordPerfect 
5.1 , reasonable  rates,  821-5502. 


WANTED 


Ten-speed  bicycle,  20-  to  22-inch 
frame,  In  good  working  condition. 
Belinda,  Ext.  6592  or  837-8206. 
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REQUIRES  PROFESSIONAL  ADVICE 


BRIGHTSIDE  FINANCIAL 

SERVICES  INC. 


Robert  Denis 

Chartered  Financial  Planner 

At  your  service 


Specializing  in: 
Retirement  Planning 
Estate  Planning 
RRSPs 
RRIFs 

Mutual  Funds 


790  Scottsdale  Drive 
Guelph,  Ont.  N1G3L8 
T elephone:  (51 9)  821  -8246 
Fax  (519)  836-8807 


AUCC  conference 

The  Association  of  Universities 
and  Colleges  of  Canada  will  hold 
a conference  called  “From  Com- 
petition to  Collaboration:  The 
Evolving  International  Strategies 
of  Universities”  Oct.  20  and  21  at 
the  University  of  Saskatchewan. 
Cost  is  $300  general,  $100  for  stu- 
dents. For  more  information,  call 
AUCC  administrative  officer 
Rachel  Lalonde  at  613-563-3961, 
Ext.  249,  or  fax  to  613-563-9745. 

Biology  prize 

The  Japan  Society  for  the  Promo- 
tion of  Science  seeks  nominations 
for  its  International  Prize  for  Biol- 
ogy by  June  30.  This  year’s  spe- 
cialty is  systematic  biology  and 
taxonomy.  Details  are  available  in 
the  dean’s  offices  in  CBS,  CPES, 
OAC  and  OVC. 

The  country  way 

Consider  a vacation  in  the  country 
this  year.  Ontario  Farm  and  Coun- 
try Accommodations  will  distrib- 
ute its  directory  of  1 18  host  farms 
across  Ontario  at  Home  Hardware 
Stores.  Host  farms  offer  home 
stays,  separate  lodging  and  bed- 
and-breakfast  accommodation. 

Family  conference 

The  University  of  Victoria  will 
host  a 1994  International  Year  of 
the  Family  Conference  June  1 8 to 
23.  Fordetails,  visit  the  InfoCentre 
at  International  Education  Serv- 
ices on  Level  4 of  the  University 
Centre.  □ 


Sgt.  Gary  Ferris  of  Campus  Police  is  all  set  to  take  the  Lung 
Association’s  Clean  Air  Challenge  May  29.  The  sixth  annual  bike 
trek  offers  scenic  routes  of  five,  17  and  35  kilometres  and  begins  at 
the  Arboretum  at  10  a.m.  To  register  and  receive  a pledge  sheet, 
call  the  Lung  Association  at  822-7739. 

Photo  by  Maurice  Oishi,  University  Communications 


Biking  for  clean  air 


CLASSIFIEDS 

FOR  RENT  FOR  RENT  FOR  SALE 


Two-bedroom  apartment,  unfurnished 
with  stove  and  fridge,  lots  of  closet 
space,  Willow  Road  area,  utilities  in- 
cluded, available  immediately,  refer- 
ences, 821-5412  evenings. 

Furnished  three-bedroom  basement 
apartment,  separate  entrance,  park- 
ing, close  to  campus  and  downtown, 
$595  a month  inclusive  or  $200  a room 
from  May  to  August;  spacious  partially 
furnished  bachelor  apartment,  close  to 
campus  and  downtown,  available  Aug. 
1 , $475  a month  plus  hydro,  Jane,  Ext. 
4018  or  836-6862  evenings. 

Furnished  three-bedroom  house,  eat- 
in  kitchen,  dining  room,  fenced  yard, 
General  Hospital  area,  close  to  down- 
town and  schools,  available  August 
1994  to  August  1995,  $1,200  a month 
plus  utilities,  Ext.  2780  or  763-5890. 


Four-bedroom  unfurnished  town- 
house,  Woodlawn/Victoria  area,  avail- 
able June  1 , parking,  references,  lease 
required,  $850  a month  plus  utilities, 
Barbara,  Ext.  3156  or  821-4023. 

Furnished  old  farmhouse  near  Wiar- 
ton,  close  to  Lake  Charles,  available 
for  weekends,  weekdays  or  monthly 
between  June  and  September,  rea- 
sonable, 822-2534  evenings. 


FOR  SALE 


1985  Olds  Cutlass  Supreme,  four- 
door,  V6,  air  conditioning,  cassette, 
rally  wheels,  certified,  856-4397. 

1980  Chev  Caprice,  two-door,  ma- 
roon, AM/FM  cassette,  197,000  km, 
good  condition,  Dave,  766-0046  after 
6 p.m. 


' ^ 


Tucker- Johnson  Limited 


O Sales,  Leasing,  Paris  & Service 

□ Golf,  GTI,  Jetta,  Passat,  Cabriolet, 

Corrado,  Eurovan 

□ European  delivery  service  available 
O Courtesy  Shuttle  Service 

FREE  *—  10  year  warranty  on  new  Got!  & Jetta 
Halt  km  west  ol  the  Hanlon  on  Hwy  24 
659  Wellington  St.  W.,  Guelph  ♦ 824-9150  ♦ FAX:  824-7746 

| 'Unlit  Iheend  ol  June.  1994  "] 


Woods  refrigerator  without  freezer; 
car-top  carrier,  12  cubic  feet;  El  Degas 
fretless  bass  electric  guitar,  822-4968 
after  6 p.m. 

Minolta  SLR  camera  and  accessories, 
Carol,  905-877-8935. 

New  smoke-grey  desk  trays;  new 
three-ring  binders,  some  with  plastic, 
Ext.  2965  or  821-5502. 

White  shelving  components;  wooden 
shelves,  1 5 are  8“  by  36*.  five  are  8"  by 
24*;  one  is  10“  by  36’;  metal  brackets 
and  slotted  support  strips,  822-1740 
from  10  a.m.  to  9 p.m. 

Large  and  extra  large  dog  crates,  raw- 
hide  products,  pet  foods  at  unbeatable 
prices,  Ext.  4309,  or  drop  by  the  front 
office  of  Central  Animal  Facility. 

Classifieds  is  a free  service  avail- 
able to  staff,  faculty,  students  and 
alumni  of  the  University.  Items  must 
be  submitted  in  writing  by  Wednes- 
day at  noon  to  Linda  Graham  on 
Level  4 of  the  University  Centre.  For 
more  information,  call  Ext  6581. 


| Boot  Scootin’ 

Pv  Line  Dancin' 
Want  to  learn  how? 


$45  for  8 week  session 
Beginner  or  Advanced 


853-1939  836-5605 
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CALENDAR 


WEDNESDAY,  MAY  25 

Cycling  Club  - A 43-kilometre 
novice  ride  to  Hespeler  leaves 
from  the  UC  south  doors  at  5 p.m. 

Harshman  Lecture  - FACS  vis- 
iting professor  Iteke  Weeda  of  the 
Netherlands  discusses  “Friend- 
ship and  Love  on  the  Threshold  of 
the  21st  Century”  at  7:30  p.m.  in 
Macdonald  149. 

THURSDAY,  MAY  26 

Nutritional  Sciences  Seminar  - 
E.A.  Emken  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  discusses 
“Quantitation  of  Alpha-Linolenic 
Acid  and  Linoleic  Acid  Conver- 
sions to  Their  Longer-Chain 
Products  in  Human  Subjects  by 
GLC-MS”  at  11:10  a.m.  in  Ani- 
mal Science  and  Nutrition  141 . 

FRIDAY,  MAY  27 

Pathology  Seminar  - ‘The  Most 
Common  Honeybee  Diseases  and 
Pests”  is  the  topic  of  Boris 
Yakobson  at  9:10  a.m.  in  Pathol- 
ogy 2152. 

Biomedical  Sciences  Seminar  - 
Graduate  student  Cheryl 
McManus  offers  a “Morphologi- 
cal Analysis  of  the  Porcine  Ros- 
tral Hypothalamus”  at  noon  in 
OVC  1642. 

Cycling  Club  - A 25-  to  35-km 
off-road  trip  leaves  from  the  UC 
south  doors  at  5 p.m. 

SATURDAY,  MAY  28 

Arboretum  - A plant  auction  and 
sale  for  friends  and  volunteers  of 
the  Arboretum  begins  at  1 p.m.  at 
the  R J.  Hilton  Centre. 

SUNDAY,  MAY  29 

Cycling  Club  - A 45-km  “Lungs 
Are  for  Life”  charity  ride  leaves 
for  Everton  from  the  UC  south 
doors  at  10  a.m. 

Arboretum  - Dragonflies,  dam- 
selflies,  tadpoles  and  water  scor- 
pions are  just  a few  of  the  many 
creatures  found  in  a pond  habitat. 
Bring  your  rubber  boots  and  have 
a closer  look  at  the  wondrous  life 
of  the  pond  on  a walk  that  leaves 


at  2 p.m.  from  the  nature  centre. 

WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  1 

Cycling  Club  - A 29-km  ride  to 
Maryhill  leaves  from  the  UC 
south  doors  at  5 p.m. 

THURSDAY,  JUNE  2 

Pathology  Seminar  - Graduate 
student  Peter  Holz  talks  about 
“The  Reptilian  Renal  Portal  Sys- 
tem and  Its  Effect  on  Drug  Kinet- 
ics” at  11:10  a.m.  in  Pathology 
2152. 

FRIDAY,  JUNE  3 

Botany  Seminar  - Kevin  Gould 
of  the  University  of  Auckland 
looks  at  “Metamorphosis  in 
Plants:  A New  Zealand  Phenome- 
non” at  10  a.m.  in  Axelrod  309. 

Nutritional  Sciences  Seminar  - 
Prof.  George  Bubenik,  Zoology, 
discusses  “Localization  and 
Physiological  Significance  of 
Melatonin  in  the  Digestive  Sys- 
tem” at  1 1 : 10  a.m.  in  Animal  Sci- 
ence and  Nutrition  141 . 

Biomedical  Sciences  Seminar  - 
Graduate  student  Claudia  Jiminez 
considers  “A  Dual  Cortex  Func- 
tion During  Pregnancy  in  Angora 
and  Non-Angora  Goats”  at  noon 
in  OVC  1642. 

Cycling  Club  - A 25-km  off  road 
ride  leaves  from  the  UC  south 
doors  at  5 p.m. 

MONDAY,  JUNE  4 

Arboretum  - Survey  breeding 
birds  during  a four-hour  walk 
through  the  Arboretum.  Identifi- 
cation will  be  by  sight  and  song. 
Register  by  June  1 at  Ext.  41 10. 

SUNDAY,  JUNE  5 

Cycling  Club  - A 30-km  ride  to 
Arkell/Crief/Downey  Road 
leaves  from  the  UC  south  doors  at 
10  a.m. 

Arboretum  - Snakes  and  turtles 
should  be  out  soaking  up  the  sun 
today,  making  it  easier  to  observe 
their  reptilian  ways  on  a walk  that 
leaves  at  2 p.m.  from  the  nature 
centre. 


BLUE  CHIP  ADVICE 


Professional  Advice 

. RRSPs  & RRIFs  • Mutual  Funds 
i Limited  Partnerships  (Tax  Shelter) 
• Government  Bonds 


Clara  M.  Marett  is  a member 
of  Midland  Walwyn's 
prestigious  President's  Club 
(1991,  1992  and  1993). 

Call  (519)  822-8830 
or  1 800  265-4954 

MIDLAND 

WALWYN 

TM  BLUE  CHIP  THINKING  is  a trademark  of  Midland  Walwyn  Capital  Inc. 


Clara  M.  Marett.  ba.ma 
Vice  President,  Financial  Advisor 


WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  8 

Cycling  Club  - A 19-km  ride  to 
Silvercreek/Victoria  Road  Exten- 
sion leaves  from  the  UC  south 
doors  at  5 p.m. 

THURSDAY,  JUNE  9 

Pathology  Seminar  - Graduate 
student  John  Lumsden  talks  about 
“Gill-Associated  Antibody  and 
Bacterial  Gill  Disease”  at  11:10 
a.m.  in  Pathology  2152. 


WORSHIP 


Catholic  mass  is  celebrated  Sun- 
days at  10: 1 0 a.m.  in  the  School  of 
Landscape  Architecture  lobby. 

Midweek  — A Time  with  God, 
a meditative  service,  is  Wednes- 
days at  12:10  p.m.  in  UC  533. 

Priest  and  social  worker  Sam 
Restivo  discusses  “Prayer  as  Con- 
versation” May  29  at  10:30  a.m.  at 
the  Guelph  Unitarian  Fellowship 
on  Harris  Street  at  York  Road. 
Everyone  is  welcome. 

Multifaith  calendar 

In  the  Baha’i  faith.  May  29 
marks  the  Ascension  of 
Baha’u’llah,  the  anniversary  of 
the  death  of  the  founder  of  the 
Baha’i  faith.  Work  is  suspended 
on  this  day. 

Reprinted  with  the  permission  of 
Canadian  Ecumenical  Action.  □ 


Advertise  With  Us! 


tfyouor  your  department/unit 
would  like  to  advertise  in  the  < 
following  publications,  contact:  4 
Vicki  Gojanovich 
Advertising  Co-ordinator 
University  Communications 
824-4120,  Ext  6690  / Fax  824-7962 
Monday-Thursday 
8:30  a.m.  - 4:30  p.m. 


1 

► 

► 


❖ At  Guelph  ❖ Alumnus 

❖ Convocation  Special  Edition 

❖ Flesearch  Magazine  i 

❖ U of  G Telephone  Directory  J 

❖ O.V.C.  Crest  < 

<UnsertServic^ 


The  U.C.  presents 


THE  BARRA 
MCNEILS 


Vert.  June  mud 

tlM'lim 

Wm  Mfiiuridl  Hull 
lluitmilij  (I  ( luti/ili 
IM0ll.46.SW  -16.00  Gmiuf 
Titbit  wiWt  »1: 
klI.C.B(4  0||ift.Mwfalt4. 
CnwfStattMJtftoqlw 
Uijn  M WmImwvI  coI£ 

(519)  820-4120  exl  4368 


Canadian  Criss  Cross 
by  Walter  D.  Feener 


ACROSS 

1 . Which  person? 
4.  Sopping 
7.  Have  qualms 
9.  Blood  pump 

1 1 . “Merchant  of 
Venice" 
heroine 

12.  Actor  Hugh 

14.  Awkward  boats 

15.  Poison  ivy 

17.  Monk’s  title 

18.  Dead  heat 

19.  Autocrat 

20.  Fall  into  water 

21 . Of  the  leg 

23.  Minnesinger 

24.  Small  warship 
26.  Metal  waste 
28.  Stays  alive 

31 . Liqueur  glass 

32.  Propagated 

33.  Primate 

35.  Confess 

36.  Buffalo  Bill’s 
real  last  name 

37.  Official 
sanction 

38.  More  than  one 

40.  ’ Galotti" 

(Lessing  play) 

42.  Holy  one 

43.  German 

44.  Abraham's 
nephew 

45.  For  every 


Garment  maker 

Where  Dali  is 

from 

Flavored 

beverage 

Flash  of 

lightning 

Greek  letter 

Meaningless 

talk 

Idde 

de  Janeiro 

Chart 


DOWN 

1 . Employee 

2.  Shacks  31. 

3.  Kimono  sash 

4.  Fly  trap  32. 

5.  Play  by 

(improvise)  34. 

6.  Small  matter  36. 

7.  Greek  dialect 

8.  Jane's  mate  37. 

9.  Sixty  minutes  39. 

10.  Fortune-telling  41. 
card 

11.  Slap  gently 

13.  Doze 

16.  Medieval 
weapon 

19.  Baffling 
problem 

20.  Lobster  traps 

22.  Bad-tempered 

23.  Word  on  some 
receipts 

25.  Daisies 

26.  Hoods 

27.  Yearbook 


For  crossword 
solution,  see  page  2. 


Summer 
Hours  s 
Hot 
Prices ! 


Graphics,  Photography,  Printing 
& Duplicating  All  Summer  Long! 

SAVE  10% 

(On  your  next  order  with  this  ad) 

At  all  locations: 
•OVC,  Arts  and  UC 
Copy  Centres 
Graphics  & Photography 
in  Blackwood  Hall 


CALL  US 
x 2757/3496 
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Hockey  Aggies  winners 
in  more  ways  than  one 


BOOKS 

‘Old-fashioned  idealist’  fashions 
the  definitive  book  on  Olympism 


Retired  human  biology  professor  John  Powell  describes  Olympism  as 
a harmony  of  ideas  and  ideals. 

Photo  by  Margaret  Boyd,  University  Communications 


by  Steve  O’Neill 
Office  of  Research 

With  Stanley  Cup  fever  raging,  the 
hockey  world  is  looking  forward 
to  crowning  a new  champion.  But 
winning  means  more  than  guz- 
zling champagne  from  a trophy. 

When  the  OAC  Aggie  All-Stars’ 
hockey  team  won  the  Ontario 
Non- Varsity  Intercollegiate  Tour- 
nament in  Sudbury  earlier  this 
year,  head  coach  Prof.  Wayne 
Etherington.  Population  Medi- 
cine, was  naturally  pleased  at  their 
accomplishment.  Such  wins, 
however,  are  only  the  most  visible 
rewards  of  being  an  All-Star. 

The  All-Stars  (formerly  called 
the  Redmen),  a team  of  current 
and  former  OAC  students,  also 
play  in  the  Royal  City  Monday 
night  hockey  league,  which  is 
made  up  of  Guelph  teams.  Ether- 
ington, their  coach  for  three  years, 
says  the  team  provides  a new  level 
of  association  between  U of  G stu- 
dents and  Guelph  residents. 

“Sometimes  there's  an  ‘us  and 
them’  attitude  on  the  part  of  stu- 
dents about  Guelph  residents,” 
says  the  honorary  Aggie.  “This  is 
a more  healthy  way  to  compete  — 
it  promotes  interaction  between 
townspeople  and  students,  and 
helps  the  students  learn  more 
about  the  community  they  live 
in.” 

All-Star  defence  player  Kevin 
Nixon  says  he’s  also  learned  more 
about  the  people  in  his  own  col- 
lege. The  crop  science  graduate 
notes  that  the  team  represents 
members  of  all  four  of  OAC’s  de- 
gree programs  and  both  its  di- 
ploma programs.  “The  team 
brings  all  the  classes  together  — 
you  meet  people  that  you 
wouldn’t  otherwise.” 

Although  the  team  receives 


some  sponsorship  from  OAC,  the 
members  themselves  are  respon- 
sible for  raising  most  of  the 
money  needed  for  uniforms,  arena 
and  travel  fees  and  other  mainte- 
nance costs.  Fast  skating  and  a 
wicked  slapshot  aren’t,  therefore, 
the  only  skills  required  to  be  a 
team  player. 

“Each  member  has  to  take  part  in 
fund  raising,”  says  Etherington. 
“He  must  have  a real  commitment 
to  doing  well  on  and  off  the  ice.” 

That  commitment  has  paid  off, 
says  centre  Ramsey  Ali,  a third- 
year  management  economics  stu- 
dent who  joined  the  team  during 
his  first  year  at  Guelph,  when  he 
was  enrolled  in  agricultural  sci- 
ences. “I’ve  played  hockey  all  my 
life,”  he  says,  “and  this  team  is  as 
good  as  any  I’ve  been  on.  And 
we’re  getting  better  every  year." 

The  All-Stars  proved  that  in 
Sudbury  when  they  beat  out 
Brock  University  to  win  the  16- 
team  non-varsity  tournament.  The 
team  is  hoping  for  a similar  vic- 
tory in  the  Royal  City  League  next 
season. 

“If  we  can  play  as  well  in  the 
local  league  as  we  did  in  Sudbury, 
we’ve  got  a good  chance,”  says 
Ali. 

For  Etherington,  cliches  to  the 
contrary,  winning  isn’t  everything 
— or  the  only  thing.  "Winning 
really  doesn’t  matter,”  he  says.  “I 
didn’t  always  believe  that,  but  I do 
now.  What  does  matter  is  the  ca- 
maraderie, development  of  a com- 
munity spirit  and  the  experience 
of  competition  — how  well  the 
players  handle  winning  or  losing. 
Winning  is  secondary  to  the  other 
benefits  that  being  a team  player 
offers.”  □ 


by  Margaret  Boyd 
University  Communications 

After  more  than  20  years  of 
involvement  with  the  Inter- 
national Olympic  Academy  in 
Greece,  retired  human  biology 
professor  John  Powell  felt  com- 
pelled to  write  the  definitive  book 
on  “Olympism.” 

The  result  is  Origins  and  As- 
pects of  Olympism,  published  by 
Stipes  Publishing  Company  in  D- 
linois,  and  it’s  now  on  the  shelves 
in  the  University  Bookstore. 

Powell  insists  that  the  book  is 
“not  a sports  book,”  nor  is  it  about 
the  Olympic  Games.  What  it  is 
about  is  the  century-old  Olympic 
movement  and  how  Olympism 
permeates  Olympic  life. 

Essence  of  Olympics 

"I  see  Olympism  as  a harmony 
of  ideas  and  ideals,”  says  Powell. 
“It  is  philosophy,  it  is  symbolism, 
it  is  the  spirit  behind  the  Olympic 
movement.  It  is  the  essence  of  the 
Olympic  festivals.  I felt  con- 
strained to  write  the  book  al- 
though it  is  a bit  old-fashioned  to 
talk  about  these  factors.” 

With  poetry  and  philosophical 
musings  to  introduce  each  chap- 
ter, the  book  explores  the  origins 
of  athletic  festivals  in  ancient 
Greece  and  the  scientific  methods 
used  to  prepare  young  athletes.  It 
looks  at  controversial  issues  such 
as  ergogenic  aids  in  sport,  holism 
and  health,  esthetics,  violence  and 
aggression. 

The  book  also  discusses  inequi- 
ties in  Olympic  participation,  the 
inequality  of  have  and  have-not 
nations  and  the  driving  force  to 
win  at  all  costs. 

Money  for  winning 

“In  all  tmth,  there  is  no  sport  any 
more,”  says  Powell.  “It  all  comes 
down  in  the  end  to  money  for  win- 
ning and  personal  adulation.” 
Each  year  since  1972,  Powell 
has  given  his  services  to  the 
Olympic  Academy  for  more  than 
a month.  He  is  a regular  partici- 
pant in  the  academy’s  sessions  in 
ancient  Olympia,  has  delivered  28 
lectures  there  and  co-ordinates  the 
discussion  groups  each  year. 

Powell’s  original  involvement 
with  the  Olympic  movement  dates 
back  to  1936,  the  year  he  dead 
heated  twice  in  the  100-metre  race 


with  two  other  British  athletes  at 
the  games.  He  was  told  he  had 
“lots  of  time”  and  could  compete 
in  the  1940  Olympics.  By  then, 
however,  he  was  serving  in  the 
Second  World  War.  He  was 
wounded  and  never  able  to  com- 
pete again. 

Since  then,  Powell  has  served  as 
track  and  field  athletics  coach  at 
Cambridge  University,  Rhodes 
University,  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois and  U of  G,  and  has  con- 
ducted 136  coaching  courses 
worldwide. 

Nineteen  of  the  athletes  he  has 
coached  have  captured  medals  at 
summer  Olympic  Games.  He  has 
been  inducted  into  the  Canadian 
Amateur  Sports  Hall  of  Fame. 
Academically,  he  is  known  as  the 
originator  of  the  human  kinetics 
concept. 

Powell  has  hope  for  the  Olympic 
movement  because  of  the  ideals  it 
upholds.  The  Olympic  Solidarity 


Committee,  which  receives  a por- 
tion of  funds  allocated  from  TV 
rights,  is  used  for  scholarships  for 
athletes  and  young  administrators 
from  have-not  nations,  to  coach 
these  athletes  and  to  conduct 
sports  medicine  sessions. 

This  funding  allowed  Powell  to 
coach  athletes  in  Liberia,  where 
he  taught  them  how  to  fashion 
poles  for  javelins,  vaulting  and 
hurdles  out  of  jungle  wood  and 
make  shots  out  of  stones. 

“It  was  disgusting,  upsetting, 
phenomenal,  worthwhile  and  sat- 
isfying,” he  says  of  the  experi- 
ence. 

In  the  final  analysis,  Powell  be- 
lieves the  spirit  of  Olympism  is  a 
great  leveller.  “Olympism  obliter- 
ates all  differences  if  lived,  if  un- 
derstood,” he  says.  “The  whole 
concept  of  Olympism  allows  us  to 
be  tolerant  of  all  kinds  of  behav- 
ior." □ 


DON’T  PAY  TOO  MUCH  TAX! 


Pension,  RRIF  & 
Retirement 
Planning  Seminar 

This  1 1/2  hour  seminar  will  cover  the 
following: 

• University  Pension  Options 
(Life  Income  Funds/Annuities) 

• RRlF’s  and  Annuities 

• How  to  create  a tax  free  estate 

• Investment  alternatives  when  interest 
rales  are  low 

• Mutual  Funds 

• Keeping  the  cottage  in  the  family  and 
away  from  the  lax  man 

PLACE:  Faculty  Club 

DATES:  Thursday,  June  2 

1:30  p.m. 

Come  and  meet  one  of  the  top  Retirement  Specialists 
in  Ontario  and  find  out  how  your  can  maximize  your 
Retirement  and  Pension  Income 

Can  658-8083 


& 

Michael  Stoddart 


7 days  a week,  24  hours  a 
day  to  reserve  your  spot! 

SEATING  IS  LIMITED 


STANDARD  LI  I 


FREDERICK  TRAVEL 

GERMANY 
UNBEATABLE  VALUE! 


The  People  You  Can  Trust 


Kortright  Road  at  Gordon  Street 


Phone  (519)  836-0061 


